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A YEAR OF PAPER INDUSTRY 


Review of Important Events and Market Conditions Affecting Trade During 
1913 


A Record of Twelve Months’ Business in the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Germany and Finland—Price Fluctuations 
and Courses of the Market for Paper and Its Raw Materials—Import, 

Export and Production Statistics, Etc. 


important happenings to the paper industry. It was “tariff 

year,” and all “tariff years” are quiet as a whole. When 

tariff changes are on the tapis, it seems to matter not 
whether there be any sound reason for the hesitancy; but business 
is bound to drag. A sense of caution is infused into the atmosphere 
and spreads from financiers to manufacturers, from manufacturers 
to wholesalers, and from wholesalers to retailers and consumers in 
every branch of trade; and when all think alike—when all are 
permeated with the same idea that caution and retrenchment should 
prevail, there can be nothing else but quiet business, even though the 
physical conditions were actually favorable to extended confidence. 

The slowness of business last year may be attributed more to 
the mental condition of the people than for any really tangible 
reason. It was tariff year and everyone was going to be prudent 
and wait. 

There is no sensible reason, however, to complain because the 
movement of trade was sluggish throughout 1913. It might have 
been much worse, and even then the country would have with- 
stood the shock. 

Certain changes, however, have been brought about, which mean 
that the paper manufacturing industry must shape its course to 
fit new circumstances, and the task may be a difficult and an ex- 
pensive one. There is no use denying that the present tariff act 
has dealt the industry a severe blow. The newsprint branch re- 
ceived the full force of the shock, but the other branches will 
suffer indirectly. There is that within the active, energetic, shrewd 
American business man, however, which convinces the onlooker 
that he cannot fail; that he will succeed despite all obstacles, and 
while the process of evolution may be painful and at times dis- 
couraging, we look forward to a more than satisfactory. outcome 
in the end. 


T year which closed last December was replete with some 


The Tariff 


The tariff issue, of course, had been a burning question long 
before it began to take on definite shape. It was known as soon as 
Mr. Wilson was elected and that the Democratic party had a sub- 
stantial majority in the House, that the first important act of the 
new administration would be a readjustment of the tariff, and that 
it would be made without doubt on a downward scale. Nobody 
was disappointed. A new tariff bill was drafted on lines of “re- 
vision downward” and was carried to completion without serious 
hinderance. 

The first hearing >efore the Committee of Ways and Means, at 
which the paper scl.edules were the issue, was held on January 
20. The American Paper and Pulp Association, which as an or- 
ganization and through its individual members fought the cause 
of the manufacturers, was well represented at this hearing, as was 
likewise the Newspaper Publishers’ Association, represented by 





John Norris. It was evident then that the fight was to be one 
rather of political strength than of public expediency. 

Though importance usually attaches to statistics and to official 
investigations, these had little effect when weighed against the 
bitter and determined opposition of the entire press of the country. 


Paper STOCK. 


On February 13 the paper stock men, as represented by the As- 
sociated Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies, petitioned the Ways and 
Means Committee to so classify paper stock so as to avoid misun- 
derstanding in the future with customs collectors and appraisers. 
For years there has been constant trouble in determining the para- 
graphs under which the various grades should properly come, and 
when there is any chance of extracting a double meaning from 
the wording of the act, the appraisers invariably interpret in 
favor of the government, although the injustice in many cases is 
quite apparent even to the customs officials. The articles which 
caused most trouble were various grades of flax, jute and hemp 
waste, old gunny bagging and gunny cloth and rags, “used chiefly 
for paper making.” This phrase was deemed insufficiently definite, 
because of the word “chiefly.” The result of the petition was to 
make plain the intention of Congress to place these raw paper- 
making materials upon the free list. 


Report or Ways AND MEeans CoMMITTEE. 


On April 7 the Committee of Ways and Means completed its 
labors and reported to the House. The paper schedules were 
generally lowered, but the principal change was the placing of 
newsprint paper, valued at 2%4 cents and under, upon the free list 
and subject to no retaliatory or countervailing duty. Wood pulp, 
chemical and mechanical, and all paper stock was likewise recom- 
mended for the free list. The average ad valorem rate on paper 
had been 18.80 per cent. This was reduced 6.80 per cent., bringing 
the average protection down to 12 per cent. It was also to be 
inferred from the committee’s report that Section 2 of the Reci- 
procity Act was to be of no effect after the passage of the bill. 

Writing papers, including ledgers, bond and typewriter papers, 
were reduced over 8 per cent.; wrapping paper was continued at 
the old rate of 35 per cent; bleaching powder was reduced 50 per 
cent., or from 1/5c. per pound to 1/10c. per pound. China clay 
was also lowered one half, or from $2.50 per ton to $1.25. Caustic 
soda was slated for a reduction from %4 to %c. per pound; sal 
soda from 1/6 to %c. per pound, and the duty of $14 per ton on 
refined sulphur was recommended off. 


Lazor PROTESTS. 
The mill workers, under the leadership of President Carey, of 
the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, protested vigor- 


ously against the reductions of the paper duties as recommended 
by the committee. But it was all to no avail, for the Underwood 
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measure passed the House by a comfortable majority of 142, the 


vote being 281 for and 139 against. The bill was then sent to a 
sub-committee of the Senate and practically the same evidence 
and arguments were presented for and against it. The Senate 
Committee, however, took more cognizance of the attitude of 
Canada, or of the Canadian provinces, in restricting the export 
of wood, and for a time it was proposed to establish a flat $2 per 
ton retaliatory duty on Canadian newsprint, or as a sop to the 
paper mills it was sought to abolish a $2 per ton on Canadian 
chemical pulp, adopted by the House. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, however, after much wrangling, reported out the bill un- 
changed as received from the House. It recommended neither 
the retaliatory duty on paper, nor the abolition of the $2 on 
Canada’s chemical pulp. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


The Senate began the debate of the bill on July 14, and on 
August 25 passed the paper schedules. Later, however, an elev- 
enth-hour amendment was introduced, abolishing the duty on 
Canadian chemical pulp, and in fact all retaliatory duties on all 
paper valued at 2% cents per pound and under. The bill in its 
entirety then passed the Senate on September 9, and after a con- 
ference, which affected in no way the paper schedules, it was 
signed by the President on Friday, October 3, and became opera- 
tive Saturday, October 4. 


A CounTErRVAILING Duty. 


Following the passage of the Tariff Act, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, on October 13, ruled that a countervailing duty on all paper 
valued at more than 2% cents per pound, should apply to imports 
from British Columbia, Quebec, Finland and Portugal, by reason 
of the export restrictions on the wood from which the paper was 
made in the two Canadian provinces and in the countries named. 
The department also declared that Section 2 of the Canadian 
Reciprocity Act had been automatically abrogated by the new 
tariff act. It should be recalled, too, that the Tariff Act con- 
tained a clause allowing of a 5 per cent. discount on the duty of 
all goods imported into this country in American vessels. This 
the attorney general on November 10 declared could be of no 
effect. 


The Favored Nation Treaty Disputes 


It will be remembered, as reported in last year’s review of the 
paper trade, by the PArer TravE JouRNAL, that the favored nation 
treaty dispute came as an aftermath of the reciprocity act to ruffle 
the tempers of the foreign nations exporting wood pulp to this 
country, and to seriously disturb the officials in charge of the 
Treasury Department. 

The countries involved in this dispute were: Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Belgium, Finland and Great 
Britain. Under the treaties which these nations held with the 
United States it was claimed, as reported last year, that they were 
entitled to the same privileges as had been extended to Canada, 
under the Reciprocity Act, and that their pulp and paper should 
be admitted into the United States upon free terms, as had been 
granted the Dominion. Duty was paid under protest and a few 
test cases had reached the Board of General Appraisers, been 
adjudicated by the board in favor of the government, and were 
ready for presentation to the Customs Court of Appeals before 
the close of 1912. 

The case was not argued before the court, however, until early 
in 1913. Then Albert H. Washburn appeared for the American 
Express Company and certain other importers, and William L. 
Wemple, assistant attorney general, upheld the contention of the 
Government. Mr. Washburn’s contention was that the treaties 
between the United States and the countries from which the goods 
had been imported expressly provided that neither the United 
States nor the countries signatory to the treaties should grant, 
without reciprocal equivalent, any concession of duty on goods 





imported from any country without extending the same privilege 
to each other. Mr. Washburn claimed that the United States, by the 
passage of the Reciprocity Act, had extended the privilege of free 
pulp and paper to Canada, and as there had been no reciprocal 
equivalent given by the latter country, the countries coming under 
the favored nation treaties should be treated in like manner. He 
further contended that the United States repeatedly had recognized 
the vitality of the favored nation principle, demanding satisfac- 
tion for various claims arising under it. He argued that a treaty 
is to be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent to an act of 
Congress without the aid of any legislative provision. 

Mr. Wemple for the Government contended that treaties do not 
operate so as to write into an act of Congress the names of such 
treaty countries, if Congress has not seen fit to expressly include 
such countries in its act. He said it was conceivable that the 
United States Government gave Canada concessions as an in- 
ducement for her to try to pass her side of the reciprocity agree- 
ment, and to induce her to remove the embargo on wood. That 
while another nation might be willing to make the same agree- 
ment, it might be no nearer to meeting the terms than a nation 
that was able but unwilling, etc. It was also contended that 
Canada was not a nation within the understood meaning of the 
term for treaty making purposes. 


Dects1on AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 


On May 13 the Customs Court of Appeals decided against the 
Government in favor of the: importers. The judgment set forth 
that Canada was a nation for treaty making purposes and that the 
obligations of a treaty were automatically set in force by a trade 
agreement without reciprocal return. 

For some weeks after the decision the Government considered 
the verdict without taking action. Then, on June 24, the Treasury 
Department announced that no attempt would be made to appeal; 
and it was presumed that a refunding order would go forth. But 
two days later, or on June 26, the Customs Collectors were notified 
that the Department had changed its mind and had again sus- 
pended action. 


VACILLATING TACTICS. 


On July 9 it was once more announced that the Secretary of 
the Treasury admitted that there were no good grounds for ap- 
peal, even if it were legally possible so to do, and that a refunding 
order would go forth in a few days, or as soon as the attorney 
general had time to submit an official report. 

Then, on July 21, came this official order: 


Jury 19, 1913. 

The Government has decided to acquiesce in the decision of the Court of 
Customs Appeals in the most favored nation clause cases affecting all pending 
cases of importations of wood pulp and print paper, and also as affecting 
future importations covered bv the same principle until further notice. Ap- 
propriate instructions will be issued to customs officers. In accordance with 
this decision refunds on all pending cases will be made in ordinary course, 
and will amount to approximately three million dollars. 


The wood pulp involved in this celebrated case was estimated 
at 2,123,624,105 pounds, valued at $29,222,080, and the amount of 
refund due the importers has been computed to be about $3,000,000. 

After this official proclamation, the importers and their cus- 
tomers, to whom the former had promised the amount of duty 
as soon as it would be refunded, concluded quite naturally, that 
the money was pledged to them by the government and to all 
intents and purposes was theirs to spend if they felt so disposed. 
But, if they did so, however, they reckoned without their hosts, 
for on July 29 another announcement went out from the Treasury 
Department to the effect, that only nations named specifically in 
the court decisions were to be reckoned with in regard to the 
refunds. These happened to be Norway, Russia, Austria-Hungary 
and Germany, and that as the treaty with Russia had expired on 
December 31, 1912, only such shipments as antedated that day 
were to be considered. Shipments from Sweden, Belgium, Fin- 
land, Newfoundland, England and Denmark were to be out of it 
until further instructions. 
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Wantep Its Money Back. 

Some cash had been refunded in pursuance of the previous 
official order, and word was sent out to the recipients that they 
were required to make restitution. It was, of course, patent to 
everyone familiar with the circumstances that Sweden was the 
country that the Department wished to set aside, as the shipments 
from Sweden had constituted the major part of the imports. 

Still other complications arose. It was discovered that some of 
the pulp received from Germany and Scandinavia had been made 
from Russian or Finnish wood, and as the treaty with Russia had 
been abrogated and as Finland imposed export restrictions on 
her wood, all pulp made from this wood should be subject to 
duty. All the nations concerned protested. 

On August 11, the State Department informed the Treasury 
Department that on investigation, it had been found that Sweden 
should be equally privileged with Norway, as the original treaty 
had been made with the United Kingdom of Norway and Sweden. 
So orders were promulgated to admit Swedish pulp and make 
reliquidations, etc., where it was known that the pulp had not 
been made from Russian wood. 


More OBJECTIONS. 


On August 25 another objection was found to the free admis- 
sion of Swedish pulp. In order to entitle a country to free entry, 
shipments must be made direct from the country to the United 
States, and it was found that consignments from Sweden were 
transhipped at Rotterdam or some other port, although carried 
on a through bill of lading. Orders were accordingly issued to 
delay free entry and reliquidation again until this point was settled. 

On September 4, the Attorney General, after looking into the 
matter, decided that for customs purposes, consignments from 
Sweden, although transhipped at some outside port, should be 
considered as direct. 

Early in November it was reported that each case before the 
Board of General Appraisers would be tried and decided upon 
its respective merits regardless of the decisions in the test cases. 
This would take an interminable time, and meanwhile it was an- 
nounced that a bill would be introduced into Congress providing for 
an appeal, if necessary, to the United States Supreme Court. In 
December this report was confirmed at least in a measure. Action 
was delayed in the cases pending before the Board of General 
Appraisers and the Treasury Department sought to introduce a 
measure providing for appeals to the Supreme Court by the Gov- 
ernment only. This bill has been drafted but no action has yet 
been taken by Congress. 


The Embargo on Canadian Wood 

Last year, it will be remembered, the Powell River Company, 
an American concern owning a big mill in British Columbia, and 
the Government of that province, devised an ingenious plan where- 
by the company could acquire the advantage of the thickly wooded 
forests of the province crown lands, and at the same time enjoy 
the privilege of free entry for its paper into the American market. 
The plan provided that the company should build its mill and 
purchase the right to cut timber from the provincial forests and that 
in return for so doing the Government of British Columbia would 
raise its embargo against the export of the wood growing on these 
particular limits. The raising of the embargo permitted of the 
free entry of the paper to this market. It was an equitable arrange- 
ment and satisfactory to all parties concerned including the 
American Government. All would have been well, had not the 
same idea occurred to certain mills in Quebec who operated on 
crown lands. The Quebec Government was appealed to and the 
same arrangement was made for these mills as had been made 
for the Powell River Company. The mills concerned were the 
Laurentide, the Belgo-Canadian, Price Bros., and the Wayagamack. 
The concession was made to them on January 6. Hitherto these 
mills had to pay a duty for entry into this market of $5.75 per ton 
for newsprint paper. Under the new arrangement they were placed 
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on an equal basis with those mills which procured their wood on 
freehold lands. The concessions stirred up considerable feeling on 
both sides of the line. They had a tendency to lessen the value 
of private timber lands in Canada, and they were considered here 
as a mere subterfuge to evade the law. Besides, they placed the 
Ontario mills at a disadvantage. After considering the steps to be 
taken the Treasury Department decided against allowing the 
privilege of free entry to the four Quebec mills named, although 
in so doing it reversed its judgment in respect to the British 
Columbia mill. In making this decision the department invited 
a test case for the courts, which, however, was never pushed 
through to final judgment, and on February 8, President Taft con- 
firmed the Treasury Department order. 

On August 28, however, the department made public a judgment 
of the Board of General Appraisers at New York, granting free 
entry privileges to the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., 
under conditions similar to those under which the Quebec mills 
had sought the same privilege. 

The passage of the new tariff act has obviated all further com- 
plications in regard to these concessions, by placing news print on 
the free list unconditionally. 


The Ohio Floods 


The worst calamity that has ever happened to the paper industry 
of the United States, was the disastrous floods that inundated 
the Miami valley during the latter part of March, causing great 
loss of life and enormous destruction of property. 

On March 25 the Miami river had risen beyond control, and soon 
Dayton, Hamilton, Middletown, West Carrollton, Franklin and 
all the low country about these towns was submerged; the water 
reaching above the second stories of the factory buildings, wrecking 
the smaller houses by scores and devastating the country for miles 
along the course of the river. The entire property loss was 
roughly estimated to have been in the neighborhood of $60,000,000. 

Calls went out for help and the whole nation responded magnifi- 
cently. But the best and sturdiest help came from the afflicted 
people themselves. Such energy, enterprise and courage was prob- 
ably never seen before. The flood had receded by April 7, leaving 
the valley in an inconceivably deplorable condition. Yet, only a 
week later or on April 14, as if nothing had happened, the in- 
vitations were sent out for the midsummer outing of the Miami 
Valley Paper Manufacturers Association, to be held in the Chautau- 
qua grounds near Franklin, on land that had been completely 
submerged and where the surface soil had to a great extent been 
swept away. 

The invitations were accepted eagerly in the spirit with which 
they had been sent and on June 11, 352 members and guests 
assembled at the largest, most enthusiastic and most memorable 
gathering probably ever held by any trade organization. The whole 
plan and its carrying out was inspiring and spoke volumes for 
the intrepid mill men of the Miami valley. 


Water Powers 


Probably there never has been a year when more attention 
was devoted to the possibility of water powers and their develop- 
ment throughout the entire United States. The country seemed 
to come to some sudden realization of its natural wealth in re- 
spect to these powers, and not a little feeling and jealousy was 
stirred up between State and Federal authorities in respect to 
ownership and control. The Federal officials consistently have 
opposed all attempts by the states to secure control over streams 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Washington Government as 
part of the national reserve territory, and the States on the other 
hand have been clamoring for what they claim as a natural resource 
and part of their own individual wealth. 

It is certain that henceforth private ownership of water power, 
except under Government control, will rapidly become a thing of 
the past. Wisconsin, after much debate and considerable opposi- 
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Sixty-seven years of experience and _ practical 
working in steel ought to mean something in the way 
of superior methods of construction. 

During this period of time, our aim has ever been 
to produce a line of Bars, Plates and Knives for 
Paper Mills that would represent the highest stand- 
ard in constructive processes and methods, and the 
best in material that could be obtained for this pur- 
pose. 

The continued patronage of a large list of noted 
mills in this, and in foreign countries, is a splendid 
testimony of our success in this respect. 
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PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES 








THE NORTH BEATER FILLING 
Patent Pending 








SHOWING ROLL WITH NORTH BEATER FILLING INSTALLED CHIPPER KNIVES 


To the man who places the order for Bars, Plates and Knives for a Paper Mill, an experience of over 67 years embodied 
in the constructive methods and processes of those for which he places his orders, means something. 

To these men, who are responsible for the quality of the mechanical equipment of the machines in their mill, this expe- 
rience which is embodied in Dowd Bars, Plates and Knives, should be an assurance that, in placing their orders for them, the 
order has been placed to the best advantage of their mill. 

Our equipment represents the most modern and improved machinery, and scientific apparatus used in the working of steel. 

We are in position to produce a line of Bars, Plates and Knives representing the very highest standard in construction 
and material. 


It is upon this basis that we solicit orders for Dowd Products 


KNIFE WORKS 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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High Speed Latest Improved Toilet and Paper Towel, 
Perforating, Slitting and Rewinding Machines 


Rolls can be made with or without perforations 


It is designed for High Speed, Precision and Economy. It is Self Adjusting, has an Even 
Tension and is Safe and Easy to Operate. It reduces Breaks in Paper and the Loss of 
Time through Stopping of Machine to a Minimum. Best Steel Knives and Perforating 
Blades—Improved Self-Oiling Friction Clutch Drive. 


If you want 


Quality and Quantity of Production 
you will get both in the “Dietz” Toilet Machine 
The only Toilet Paper Machine on the market by which 


SANITARY CREPE PAPER TOWELS 


in roll form can be manufactured. The necessary change can be made in less than one hour’s time. 
We Also Manufacture 


Automatic Toilet Roll Tube Machines 


capable of producing 3600 Tubes per hour 


Rotary Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Slitting and Rewinding Machines, Photo 
Mount Beveling Machines, Side and Center Seam Merchandise Envelope Machines, 
Candy Bag Machines, Match Box Machinery, Punch Presses for Playing Cards, 
Drop Roll Slitters, Rewinding Machines for SANITARY BARBER 
ROLLS, and Special Machines for Producing PAPER PRODUCTS. 

Estimates furnished for building Machinery from your drawings. 


Write us when in the market, or let us show you, whereby you might profit 
by installing a “DIETZ” machine in place of what you are now using. 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS, manuiacturers 


126, 128 Fontain Street, 


bet. Front and Second Sts. Philadelphia, Penna, U. S. A. 
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tion, passed a law which gives it a well defined position among 
the States in regard to the development and control of its streams. 

The most important event in respect to New York was the 
endorsement by the people and the passage of the Burd Amend- 
ment to the Constitution making it lawful for the State to appro- 
priate three per cent. of the forest reserve land in the Adirondacks 
for the construction of a water storage system which will be 
destined to afford a uniform flow of the streams throughout the 
year, so as to assure continuous water power to the mill and 
power companies and make possible the establishment of hydro- 
electric enterprises for the benefit of the municipalities of the 
State. To secure the authority to make the land appropriation 
it was necessary to amend the Constitution and this -could not 
have been done without the consent of the people. A vote was 
taken at the fall elections on November 4 and the people agreed to 
the proposition by a large majority. The required legislation is 
now pending to make the improvements an accomplished fact. 

St. Maurice Dam. 

One of the largest projections having to do with the paper 
industry is the St. Maurice Dam project for the erection of a dam 
now under construction on the Upper St. Maurice river in Quebec. 
This dam will be the largest of its kind in America, and while 
three times as big as that at Assouan in Egypt, will be less costly. 
The latter cost $12,000,000 and the former will come to about 
$1,250,000. The area of the reservoir will be 300 square miles and 
the water impounded will comprise 160,000,000,000 cubic feet. It 
will drain a basin of 16,000 square miles. The flowage will be 
18,000 cubic feet per second. It will take about 3 years to com- 
plete the work. Another important development is the im- 
provement of the Connecticut River, plans for which have been 
approved by the War Department. 


The Labor Question 


The year was a singularly fortunate one in respect to the employ- 
ment of labor. There were no serious disturbances at any of the 
mills, and whatever differences may have arisen in certain in- 
stances were of minor consequence. There seems to have arisen 
a better understanding between the employers and employees, and 
a spirit of conciliation which should be encouraged so far as 
possible has, we hope, come to stay. The mills as a whole have 
not perhaps been as active as might have been wished and the 
labor market has been quiet in proportion, but the outlook is now 
decidedly better, and with the return of general activity we look 
for an improvement in employment conditions. 

It is satisfactory to note from the reports of meetings of the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, that there is an under- 
lying feeling of satisfaction and an assurance of mutual peace 
and agreement between the men and their employers. 

In connection with labor affairs should be mentioned the various 
compensation acts now in force in the various States, which, while 
all do not meet with unqualified approval, are found to be working 
satisfactorily as a whole and a great improvement on the old 
system. 





Transportation Events 

On March 6, the Dominion Railroad Commission granted 
Canadian railways permission to increase their rates, which makes 
a serious difference to the paper mills of Northern New York, 
and tends to discriminate against them in favor of New England. 
The increase allowed was one cent per 100 pounds from Eastern 
Canada to points on this side of the line other than New England. 
The change amounts to between 30 and 50 cents per cord on peeled 
wood, and 40 to 42 cents on rossed, making an average of about 
40 cents, or $5 per car of 50,000 pounds. The difference in the 
cost of newsprint is estimated to be 50 to 60 cents per ton. 

On March 31, briefs were filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Traffic Asso- 
ciation in Wisconsin and Michigan, in their complaint against the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul and connecting roads, involving 
unreasonable rates on pulp wood from points in Minnesota to 
destination in Wisconsin and a new and more satisfactory schedule 


was ordered by a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on May 31. 


Sundry Events 


The annual meeting of the American Forestry Association was 
held on January 8, at the New Willard Hotel, in Washington. 
Dr. Henry S. Drinker was elected president, and addresses favor- 
ing Federal control of national reserve lands were delivered by 
ex-Secreary of the Interior Fisher and Gifford Pinchot 

The first meeting of the New York State Forestry Association 
was held on January 16, at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dr. Nathaniel Lord Britton was chosen president, and the organi- 
zation went on record as favoring Federal ownership. 

On January 27, P. T. Dodge was made president of the Inter- 
national Paper Company and Alonzo N. Burbank, former presi- 
dent became chairman of the board of directors. 

The organization of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
was formally completed March 19, with a membership of 50, and 
Carl Riordan was elected president. A. G. McIntyre was made 
secretary. I. H. Weldon was chosen chairman of the book- 
paper section, G. H. Millen, chairman of miscellaneous papers 
and S. J. Stevenson, chairman of the sulphite section. 

A reorganization of the American Strawboard Company was 
effected in the latter part of May. 

A statistical bureau for the book-paper manufacturers was 
established November 27, under the management of Judge Charles 
F. Moore. 

The Bureau of Standards and the manufacturers met in con- 
sultation and discussed specifications for and standards of paper 
with the object of arriving at a more definite understanding 
as to the requirements for the public printer, and thereby re- 
ducing the number of rejections. 

The list price for paper bags 
conditions, on December 11. 


was altered to meet up-to-date 





MARKET AND STATISTICAL REPORTS 


News Print Paper 

The year 1913 proved to be a comparatively satisfactory year 
for the printpaper manufacturers. The consumption by the Amer- 
ican newspapers amounted to 1,594,323 tons, which is 6 per cent. 
more than the consumption of 1912, and this notwithstanding the 
oft-repeated statement by certain members of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation to the effect that the consumption of newsprint paper was 
fast decreasing. The inventory of paper upon January 1, 1914, 
was 57 tons less than that of January 1, 1913. The domestic 
production for 1913 was 1,371,044 tons. The imports from Canada 
were 223,222 tons. 





For the year 1914 it is expected that (Canada will ship printpaper 
to the United States at the average rate of 1,000 tons per working 
day, or approximately a total of 300,000 tons during the year. 
Assuming that the consumption of newspaper continues to increase 
at the rate of 6 per cent., the American production, including 
Canadian imports, will about equal the demand. This, however, 
is based upon a condition that probably will not exist, namely, 
that the American mills will produce as much printpaper in 1914 as 
they produced in 1913. 

There are but two new Canadian mills in sight: one located at 
Donnacona, which will produce approximately 50 tons daily; the 
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OFFSET 


Encircles the Globe 
It Stands For 


Excellent 
Quality; 
Unequaled 
Artistic 
Tone; is 
Original and 
Reliable. 


EQUATOR OFFSET solves puzzled printers’ problems. 
We guarantee it not to fuzz or curl and to lie absolutely 
flat! 

We invite your inquiries for samples and we are confident 
a trial order will number you among our SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS. 

The QUALITY of our paper—the fact that it does all we 
say it will do—our ATTRACTIVE PRICES, and our abil- 
ity to make PROMPT SHIPMENTS soon CONVINCE. 
the master printer that our EQUATOR GRADE fulfills 
every requirement of the OFFSET PRESS. 


THE W. B. OGLESBY PAPER CO. 
Middletown, Ohio 
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other located at Fort Frances, Ontario, which will produce 100 
tons daily. The general impression is that there has been an over- 
development of the printpaper industry in Canada as result of 
which the Canadian banks are declining to make further advances 
on new properties, and it is fair to assume that during the next 
three years there will be no increase in the production of print- 
paper in Canada other than the output of the two mills above 
referred to. 

During the summer of 1913 prices on printpaper were extremely 
weak. Once, however, the McCall bill became effective, the manu- 
facturers, both American and Canadian, came to a realization 
of the fact that the effect of this bill had been discounted previous 
to its enactment and that the law of supply and demand should 
obtain. The condition presented itself that there was no over- 
production of printpaper and once this was realized the market 
stiffened and has been in a very strong condition since. 

There are indications that the price of printpaper will advance 
during 1914. It is today firm at $2.15 delivered for the large con- 
tracts, running from this figure to $2.35 for the smaller contracts. 
There are indications that the Canadian and American paper 
manufacturers are working upon a uniform contract, minimum 
basis of weight 24 x 36 32/500 with no allowances for damage, 
waste or paper left on cores. During the early fall competition 
between certain American and Canadian mills was very keen, and 
other factories, who apparently were short of orders, entered the 
market at very low figures. In fact, contracts were placed for 
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A tabulation of the production and shipments of news machines 
during each month of 1913, together with other important import 
statistics, is given as follows: 














Normal Actual On Hand at 
Capacity. Production. Shipments. End of Month, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
January ...... . 116,289 109,664 110,584 38,674 
February ....... 103,320 94,786 95,664 37,834 
March cose CORO 98,169 100,148 35,824 
RH sida tii 109,720 103,856 109,378 30,341 
WN; hn coaasege 113,940 105,473 103,262 32,776 
DOORS Gidea ds as 103,325 97,029 90,580 38,332 
FO neki ots 107,848 92,889 91,915 39,380 
August ........ 109,304 89,763 87,673 41,657 
September - 105,225 94,352 95,713 40,346 
October .. 113,643 106,408 107,381 39,328 
November - 105,225 99,880 102,523 36,489 
Imports OF PRINTING Paper. 
1913. 1912. 
OU < sate CS wo cicvaumeeieda a 385,659,092 Ibs. 125,125,066 Ibs. 
pS EP rere ee ee ep 51,928,548 Ibs. 44,134,660 Ibs. 
ROD. Vis ckcdclccccocteuceus 437,587,640 Ibs. 169,259,726 Ibs. 
Imports OF PrRinTING Papers sy CouNTRIES. 
Tons — 
1911. 1912. 1913. 
Beet. TARE is need sco ticdina 79 91 39 
WR Sco vc ere dhs Someta ntee 198 319 183 
SUES (ab-< gisa' es hake xe best atcn eps *54,484 *84,630 *218,793 
ch wuss dno dp ad bears b eckesken 718 616 924 


ONE nk Caine cinsddag ute cuetues sna 200 226 


NEWS PRINT PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


(Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 
1911 1912 1913 
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supplies covering 1914 as low as $1.80 per 100 pounds, f. o. b., 
shipping print. This lasted, however, only a couple of months. 
When the disturbing factors withdrew, having disposed of their 
outputs, prices rebounded and were afterwards firmly maintained. 
The influx of Canadian newsprint immediately preceding the 
passage of the new tariff is said to be the direct cause of the keen 
competition referred to, but as soon as manufacturers realized 
that there was to be no change in the duties, the scramble for 
business grew rapidly less. The year closed with a decided im- 
provement and with prices comparing favorably with similar 
periods in 1911 and 1912. 

According to reports of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, which are said to comprise between 80 per cent. and 90 per 
cent. of the total output of all the mills of the United States, there 
was actually made in this country during 1914, 1,212,039 tons of 
newsprint. This shows a slight falling off in actual outturn when 
compared with 1,270,868 tons made in 1912, but an increase over 
1911. In the latter year there were actually made 1,203,079 tons. 
As to the actual capacity of the newsprint mills it is quite evident 
that quite a number of machines have been turned to other lines 
of paper. To substantiate this it is only necessary to note that 
the normal capacity of news machines was 1,347,449 tons in 1912, 
whereas in 1913 it was only 1,306,395 tons. It was no secret that 
during the year several of the larger manufacturers of news 
machines were gradually changing to other grades. Others are 


reported to have gone so far as to negotiate for the transfer of 
their mills to the other side of the Canadian line. 
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PUGS a pba dicdecavcls dx tic eavexaness 215 54 17 
CROOIG  ocis bi alec cca spaears dace dy 908 247 698 
ME? SdwetcnnGideuubncovcernevecas 333 34 87 
ONE SS cdg a's 1,0 ne es Sine meee 11 oes ena 
PRI oie ons cascasasceveceses : 542 643 841 
RON cabs e 3 wc cudds cman he thee 1,283 1,130 *885 
De RR ea os ns « cas wiameuee cass 4 te *546 *400 *528 
Olle MURS 65 5 5 ba Gas wn seins 205 3 1 

WOO | niki tevtrtcdiveseecensess 59,522 88,367 223,222 





*Indicates countries from which paper was imported valued at 
2%c. per pound, or less. 


Book Paper 


Conditions existing in the book paper field during the past year 
might be considered as only fairly satisfactory. While the mills 
were able to run almost their normal capacity, the production 
was perhaps slightly in excess of the consumption. The result of 
this has been a weakening in the average market price, notwith- 
standing the manufacturers have had to face higher costs. Raw 
material for paper manufacturing has remained firm in price, and 
in nearly every case the mills have had to stand advances. In 
addition to this, the manufacturers have found it necessary to 
constantly advance the wages of their employees. The lowering 
of the duties by the new tariff bill has stimulated the importation 
of various grades of paper, which necessarily must have replaced 
paper of domestic manufacture in the markets. 

All in all, the prospects for 1914 cannot be considered encourag- 
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WITH OUR WIDE RANGE WE FEATURE 
COMBINATION OR CLUB CARS 


25,000 Tons Annually 
FOX PAPER COMPANY 


KRAFT 


PRESENT LINES 


Kraft Tape, Gummed and Un- 
gummed. 


No. 2 and Butchers’ Manila. 

Rag Wrappings and Candy. 

Express, Mill and Bottle 
Wrappers. 

Black Hardware. 

Macaroni Wrapping 

Plain and Duplex Chip Board. 

Plain and Indented Building 
and Specialties. 


Rosin Sized Sheathing. 


AFTER MARCH 15, 1914 


Glazed Kraft. 

Glazed Sulphite. 

Striped Glazed Kraft and Sul- 
phite. 

Colors and Specialties. 

Butchers’ Fibre. 

Bread Wrappers. 

Manifold Copying Paper. 


KRAFT 


FOX PAPER COMPAN Y 
Lockland, Ohio 
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MILLS AT 
Lockland, Ohio; 


Crescentville, Ohio; New Machine (Yankee) 
Rialto, Ohio To Start March 15, 1914 
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BOOK PAPER PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
(Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 
1912 


1911 
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ing for extensions of further developments on the part of manu- 
facturers, or any inducement for the enlistment of new capital 
in the trade. 

Competition between Eastern and Western mills was very keer 
during a good part of the year, especially so in the middle summer. 
This situation continued until October when many of the foreign 
makers of book papers entered the “market and caused a three 
cornered fight, which brought forth some very interesting quota- 
tions. If the matter could be actually known, it would be found 
that certain factors have been selling book papers “to preferred 
customers” at figures lower than ever before known. To a repre- 
sentative of the PAper Trappe JouRNAL was shown during the past 
three months certain contracts calling for an early delivery of an 
A-1 grade of supercalendered at 3.60c., together with a fair 
quantity of machine finish book at 3.80c. The current market 
prices for these grades are 4@4'%c. and 3344@3.90c., respectively. 

Though the last three months of the| year were not effected by 
the lowering of the duty on book papers, it is the common belief 
that the current period will witness a great inrush of foreign 
grades upon the market, and, as previously stated, the outlook is 
not over encouraging. 

Owing to the improvement at several of the mills and the ever 
increasing demand, the actual production of book paper during 
1913 was slightly in excess of that of either 1912 or 1911, but the 
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facturers, and which are charted elsewhere in this ue is given 
herewith: 


Normal Actual On Hand at 
Capacity. Production. Shipments. End of Month. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
January ........ 65,421 64,319 63,344 31,468 
February ...... 58,152 58,767 58,711 31,523 
po 63,830 61,407 65,005 27,884 
ROR cv ineks . 68,830 58,499 58,636 28,014 
ey ee 66,285 61,501 59,563 30,608 
FO ecaiiccvvbad 615350 56,874 57,316 30,318 
JU Gonsinas * 64,350 55,479 54,479 31,303 
August ........, 399,930 53,683 52,501 30,700 
September ..... 57,625 54,550 56,165 28,896 
October 62,235 58,961 58,911 28,919 
November ...... 59,800 55,709 56,140 28,198 
December ...... 61,257 56,688 34,763 


57,112 





Coated Papers 

The coated paper situation over 1913 reflected very little changes 
and manufacturers have had to work tooth and nail to keep their 
machines operating on anything like a normal basis. In many 
cases operations were greatly curtailed. This is due chiefly to 
the many substitutes that have come on the market to take the 
place of coated papers. The high cost of raw materials, the con- 
tinued increase in overhead charges, and the general unrest during 
the year incident to the tariff changes and other legislative matters 





COATED BOOK PAPER PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


(Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 
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tatio of the increase was not in proportion to the actual capacity 
of the mills. Figures, as compiled by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association for the first ten months, and by the Statistical 
Bureau of the Book Paper Manufacturers the last two months, 
show a total production of 696,861 tons, as against 693,784 tons in 
1912 and 651,570 tons in 1911. This was 94 per cent. of the normal 
capacity of the mills reporting in 1913, against 93 per cent. both 
in 1912 and 1911. 

Shipments of book paper during 1913 aggregated 697,459 tons, 
598 tons greater than the actual production, necessitating the mills 
drawing on their surplus stocks to fill orders. In 1912 the ship- 
ments totaled 691,935 tons and in 1911, 646,037 tons. 

A summary of the monthly production, shipments and surplus 
stocks on hand, as compiled by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and the Statistical Bureau of the Book Paper Man- 
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have all tended to bear this market, and in consequence the year 
1913 has not been an over prosperous one. This, however, does 
not apply to every coated paper manufacturer. Several of the 
larger and better known among them have been more fortunate 
than their smaller brethren. They have made their product and 
sold it steadily, but taking the market as a whole it cannot be 
said that coated paper during 1913 reflected a better tone than 
it did in 1912. 

The report of the vice-president at the last convention clearly 
defines the situation then as it is today. His predictions have not 
been amiss. “The coming year does not look encouraging,” as he 
put it, certainly has become a truth; yet, it is reported that that 
vice-president is one of the most prosperous coating manufacturers 
in the country. The offset process has made great inreads on the 
coating paper business, and each year seems to find a rather 
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Arvey Brand Products Are 
Profitable Lines To Handle 


ARVEY MOUNTING BOARDS 


This line is carried in a large variety of colors and 
weights. 


ARVEY OFFSET BLANKS 


We have finally perfected a blank for offset printing, 
now being used, successfully, by the pioneers of the 
offset process. 


BRISTOLS 


A new line of pasted bristols, in melton finish. The 
shades have been selected for their harmonious color 
effects. Well adapted for announcements, menus, 
cards, calendars and photo mounts. 


MONTERA BRISTOLS 


Our superior line of pasted bristols in Ripple finish. 
Adapted for uses similar to the Altona Bristols. 


MAT BOARDS 


No manufacturer can claim a finer or larger line in 
colors, finishes and quality. Comprises 164 different 
boards. 


PASTING FOR MILLS 


We are especially equipped for pasting paper and 
cardboard, returnable in sheets or rolls. Switch 
track facilities permit handling in carlots. 
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pessimistic feeling prevailing’ among the manufacturers. there was a steady call from almost every quarter. Makers and 
These facts are borne out by the records of production and dis- distributors on all sides predicted a record year, 
tribution of coated book paper manufacturers prepared by the As spring drew near, however, the situation underwent a slight 


American Paper and Pulp Association. According to their figures, change and business started on the downward slide. The quiet 
in 1913 there were ‘ectually produced 113,473 tons. This is 9,716 was augmented greatly during the summer months.and early fall 


WRITING PAPER I PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


(Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 
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tons less than actually produced in 1912. That there has been and the majority of mills were either forced to shut down cum- 
no progress in this end of the industry is quite evident. In 1912 pletely, or to greatly curtail their operations. This depression was 
the normal capacity of the mills was 133,352 tons. In 1913 this general and not confined to this particular grade of paper. It 
figure was reduced to 125,745 tons, and the mills ran about 13,000 __ reflected strongly, however, upon fine papers, and the quiet 
tons short of their actual capacity. As regards the shipments lasted until the final month of the year. 

during 1913, they too fell off perceptibly. The aggregate amount In December, two months after the new tariff act went into 
of shipments during the past year was 113,692 tons. This is effect, buying increased considerably. This was due, however, to 
compared with 123,404 tons in 1912. Last year 93 per cent. of the majority of distributors having a very small supply on hand, 
the production was disposed of, but in 1913 only 91 per cent. was which forced them into the market. By reason of this the year 
sold. This increased the stocks on hand from 10,381 on the Ist closed with many of the mills running at full capacity. 


of January, 1913, to 11,238 on the 3lst of December. Production The inauguration of the three-tour system greatly reduced the 
and distribution statistics, compiled by the association, and which incomes of the manufacturers, which, with the prolonged dull 
are shown elsewhere in this issue in chart form, are given here- period, made the profits in this market rather small, when com- 
with: pared with the outputs of previous years. 
2 Though prices were firmly maintained, and in some lines showed 
Normal Actual On Hand at = deiiéatie ad le a i ; al b 
Capacity. Production. Shipments. End of Month. a eae edly upward tendency, the year proved to be a very unsat- 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. isfactory one for all concerned. Some few of the larger local 
Seti oes. 11.181 10.320 10,772 10,581 dealers, however, declare that their records showed a great ad- 
February ....... 9,912 9,346 9,698 10,229 vance over 1912, which year in turn was ahead of 1911. This can 
March ........-. 10,608 9,615 11,772 8,072 be explained, though, to progressiveness on their part, and is not 
AEE «0 +2500 16,608 os were 8,057 a criterion of the actual market situation during the periods named. 
Spree eS 11,016 8,657 8,321 8,403 ‘ e . 
ete od ant a, 10.700 8.307 7.993 8.710 One of the chief features of the market during the period was 
usd dake 11,128 8,924 8,761 8,872 the advance in light weight bonds and linens to a basis of 16-folio. 
August ......... 11,128 9,990 10,023 8,839 Though this advance did not create any falling off in demand, 
September ...... 10,700 10,559 9,720 9,806 : : : : he vy d ith icall 
Octob 11886 11,259 10 $62 1a.8e0 it did not help the situation and the year closed with practically 
CTODEF .ccecces 2 4 02 NUS . . . . 
ieee 521)”: onan 8,194 8,471 944 the same inquiry as prevailed at the time of the advance. 
December ...... 8,788 9,769 9,167 12,238 Actual demand was at its best in October when, according to 
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Fine Papers figures compiled by the American Paper and Pulp Association, 

The situation in writing paper during 1913 proved to be very 16,997 tons of writing paper were shipped from the mills. This 
unsatisfactory to the dealer as well as to the manufacturer. This was 564 tons greater than the shipments recorded during the 
was also the case in bonds, linens and ledgers. The year opened month of April. July was the lightest month in the way of actual 
with a fair to active inquiry for all grades of fine papers. In fact, shipments from the mills, there being during that period only 
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Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chilled Rolls 


PAPER MACHINES 


Rubber, Brass, Copper, Flour, Oil, Paint and 
Ink Mills, Etc. 


CALENDERS 


Furnished complete. Fitted with patent 


ELECTRIC MOTOR LIFT 
HYDRAULIC LIFT 
or RATCHET LIFT 


All operated from floor 


Grinding Machines 


FOR 


Rolls of All Sizes, either 
MOTOR or BELT 
DRIVEN 


PROVIDED WITH 


Patent Automatic 
Crowning Device 
requiring no guide 


OLD ROLLS REGROUND 
ON SHORT NOTICE 
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13,607 tons sold. The actual production of writing papers during 
the year (of mills reporting to the association) was 181,837 tons, 
against 174,059 tons in 1912 and 162,120 tons in 1911. Shipments 
from the mills during 1913 totaled 180,177 tons, as compared with 
170,195 tons in 1912 and 157,067 tons in 1911. 

The production, shipments and surplus on hand at the end of the 
months of writing paper for the year, as compiled by the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association, which are charted elsewhere in 
this issue, are herewith summarized by months: 


Normal 

Capacity. 
Tons. 
16,956 
15,168 
17,134 
17,342 
18,009 
16,600 
17,108 
17,108 
16,450 
17,766 
16,450 


Actual 
Production. 
Tons. 
15,679 
14,178 
15,354 
16,935 
15,635 
14,137 
13,729 
14,393 
13,320 
17,330 
14,883 
16,264 


Manila and Fibre Papers 


The demand for manila papers as well as for fibres during 1913 
continued in about the same volume as in 1912, although the busi- 
ness offered was not quite so uniform throughout the year. This 
was probably due to the fact that, pending the passage of the 
Underwood tariff law, business conditions generally were more 
or less uncertain, and it was not until after the enactment of 
that law that the manufacturers could tell definitely what they 
could depend on. During that period of uncertainty and con- 
sequent lack of steady demand, prices fluctuated more or less, but 
to no very great extent. In spite of the increasing cost of ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture of paper, there has probably 
been less fluctuation in the price of fibres and manilas than in any 
other line of manufacture. A comparison of prices covering a 
number of years indicates a variation of not over 7 per cent. 
between the highest and lowest figures. 

During the period prior to the passage of the Underwood bill 
when all wrapping papers were admitted free of duty under the 
operation of the Reciprocity act with Canada, a large importation 
of kraft paper was noted, which necessarily tended to disturb the 
market for domestic papers to a considerable extent. As these 
papers now carry a duty of 25 per cent., there has been a notice- 
able decrease in their importation. There was no marked increase 
in production on the part of the domestic mills in 1913, nor is 
there expected to be any great increase during 1914. This fact, 
in connection with the normal increase in consumption, should 
tend to make the demand more nearly proportionate to the pro- 
duction. Unless some unforeseen conditions arise, the manufac- 
turers of fibre and manila papers will doubtless be able to get 
a slight advance in price during the coming year. 

The year opened with a fair to active inquiry, but fell off 
slightly during February. In March, however, it picked up again 
and continued in about the same proportions until June when the 
sales fell to the low mark of the year. July and August were but 
little better off, but buying resumed again about the middle of 
September, and continued until after the passage of the Under- 
wood tariff act. Many consumers who had been holding off until 
the act became a law, in order to see exactly where they stood, 
entered the market immediately after October 3, and in con- 
sequence the actual sales during that period not only were in excess 
of any other month in 1913, but of 1912 and 1911 as well. In actual 
figures, according to reports of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, there were sold during the month of October 53,414 tons 
of manila and fibre papers. If compared with October, 1912 


On Hand at 
End of Month. 
Tons. 
21,446 
21,477 
21,666 
21,613 
22,718 
22,336 
23,452 
23,057 
22,957 
23,288 
23,637 
25,457 


Shipments. 
Tons. 
15,306 
14,152 
15,132 
16,436 
15,391 
14,836 
13,607 
14,788 
13,441 
16,997 
14,533 
15,558 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
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(which aside from December was the record month forthat year), 
shows an increase of 4,989 tons, and 12,579 tons over 1911. 

In 1913 there were actually made in the United States upwards 
of 564,000 tons of wrapping paper, against upwards of 526,000 
tons in 1912 and upwards of 468,000 tons in 1911. This gives a 
fair ratio of the gradual increase in the demand for wrappings 
from year to year. As far as the actual sales are concerned, in 
1913 there were recorded actually 560,120 tons, as against 527,017 
tons in 1912 and 463,425 tons in 1911. The actual production of 
the reporting mills during 1913 aggregated 89 per cent. of the 
total capacity of the same mills. This is the same per cent. as 
in previous year and 6 per cent. greater than in 1911. Shipments 
during the year, while totaling 560,120 tons, amounted to 99 per 
cent. of the total production, showing that mills were only running 
to meet the current demand and not laying up any heavy stocks. 
If based on the normal production the sales during the year 
would only amount to 88 per cent. This certainly indicates that 
at present at least the mills are fully capable of taking care of all 
the business current. 

A monthly tabulation of the production, shipments and the 
tonnage on hand, as compiled by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association in their Wrapping Paper Division, is given herewith: 

Normal On Hand at 
Capacity. End of Month. 


Tons. Tons. 
53,163 27,196 
48,360 27,951 
53,014 28,583 
53,534 30,135 
55,809 32,000 
51,100 33,240 
53,638 33,568 
53,638 33,798 
32,866 
31,877 
48,056 49,914 30,167 
48,408 47,283 28,807 
A chart containing these figures, as well as figures for 1912 and 
1911, is given herewith. 


Actual 
Production. 

Tons. 
50,664 
44,590 
47,747 
48,086 
49,525 
43,678 
44,045 
43,623 
44,089 
52,172 


Shipments. 
Tons. 
49,529 
43,869 
47,385 
46,680 
47,957 
42,209 
43,135 
43,667 
45,078 
53,414 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


Paper Board 

The year just ended has, in some respects, been an unusual one 
for the boxboard manufacturers, in that the reverse of usual con- 
ditions has prevailed. The demand in the East would have been 
normal, except for a marked falling off in July and December; and, 
because of this comparatively steady business, prices have re- 
mained reasonably firm, although never high. 

The Western market has, and does, present a very unfavorable 
aspect. Inability to secure orders, promising even a small profit, 
has forced many mills upon a five-day schedule, and others have 
been compelled to shut down for longer continuous periods. Again, 
competition has potinded prices to so low a level that what little 
advantage the East enjoyed in market conditions can only be 
represented in prices calculated upon the difference in freight 
rates. 

The prospect of inadequate return upon capital invested in board 
mills has resulted in comparatively small increase in production 
during last year, and such increase as has taken place can be traced 
to improvements upon machines already in operation. 

Had conditions the country over been the same as in the East, 
the results would have been comparatively satisfactory, but until 
a decided improvement, culminating in a healthy demand through- 
out the large Central Western territory, takes place, no marked 
convalescence of the industry in general can be expected. 

A careful analysis of the statistics of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, which will be found charted elsewhere in this 
issue, shows a total production of paper boards of 827,819 tons, 
or an increase over 1912 of 16,108 tons, and over 1911 of 103,253 
tons. 


While many improvements have been made at the various board 
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Single or Duplex 


HAMBLET MACHINE COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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mills during the past year, and in fact several new machines have 
been put in operation, the increased production nevertheless was 
not as great over 1912 as that year was over 1911. The normal 
or capacity production in 1913 totaled 948,047 tons, indicating that 
the mills ran considerably short of their actual capacity. As a 
matter of fact, the actual production only amounted to 86 per 
cent. of the normal capacity. This figure compares with 89 per 
cent. in 1912 and &2 per cent. in 1911. 


As regards shipments of paper boards from the mills, they were 
923 tons in excess of the pres or, in other words, 828,742 
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Tissue Papers 
Generally speaking, the year 1913 was a favorable one for the 
tissue mills, except in isolated cases where labor troubles or other 
difficulties interfered with production, or caused advances in oper- 
ating. The volume of business was good but not excessive, and 
the advance of prices in July of from 5 to 10 per cent., follow- 
ing the increased cost of all classes of raw material, was quite 
generally adhered to. During the last few months, mills making 
the lower grades have enjoyed a more favorable profit on account 

of the very low — of — wood. 


PAPER - BOARD PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


(Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 
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tons. This increase is in all probability due to the extreme com- 


petition to which boards have been subjected during the past year 
and the anxiety of many of the manufacturers to unload their 
surplus stocks at sacrifice prices. On January 1, 1913, the mills 
reported a total surplus of 12,597 tons, while on December 31 this 
was reduced to 9,402 tons. If compared with 1912, the shipments 
(or sales) in 1913 showed a fair increase (17,657 tons). However, 
the increase over 1911 was much greater. In that year there were 
723,797 tons sold, as against 828,742 tons in 1912. 

A summary of the production and shipments of boards, to- 
gether with the stocks on hand at the end of each month during 
1913, as compiled by the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
follows 

Actual 
Production. 

Tons. 

80,030 

72,768 

74,368 

67,003 

69,571 

66,106 

59,426 

69,262 

64,035 

73,947 

68,617 

62,686 


Normal 
Capacity. 
Tons. 
85,968 
77,832 
86,528 
75,608 
79,596 
74,475 
78,052 
78,052 
75,050 
81,324 
75,300 
80,262 


On Hand at 
End of Month. 
Tons. 
12,597 
13,007 
11,382 
10,494 
11,008 
11,991 
11,983 
11,732 
10,856 
10,864 
10,359 
9,402 


Shipments. 

Tons. 
78,832 
72,321 
76,254 
66,692 
69,296 
64,986 
59,703 
69,547 
64,972 
74,353 
69,032 
62,754 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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The reaction from the uniform high prices of raw material 
which prevailed during the early part of the year, and the not 
too crisp demand for paper, leaves the market in rather an un- 
settled condition at present, with a tendency to weaken. Reports 
from some mills are that they have business booked, or contracts 
made for a good part of 1914. From others comes a consideration 
of increased facilities during the year, and from still others only 
normal conditions, or looking for orders. This situation refers 
more particularly to sheet tissue for wrapping, where price is apt 
to influence the consumer more than quality. In roll tissue for 
waxing or other manufacturing purposes, the prices hold more 
uniform, as the quality, thickness, etc., are more vital and com- 
petition is less, as many mills are not in position to make satis- 
factory deliveries for this purpose. 

During the year one of the largest mills of the country was 
forced to shut down on account of labor troubles. Thus taking a 
big tonnage off the market, it naturally strengthened conditions 
perceptibly and prices then were maintained on a normal basis. 
Trading was really at its best in October. That month was a 
banner one for the manufacturers, there being more tissues sold 
than in any single month on record. September was also a good 
month, as well as November and December. The really worst 
period was in February. Business picked up, however, slightly in 
March and continued to improve until June. Aside from this 
month buying was steady and increased gradually until October. 
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PAPER PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS (ALL GRADES) 


(Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 
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In November the mills were taxed with orders and in consequence 
everything was operated at capacity. 

On the whole, a feeling of optimism prevails, now that disturb- 
ing business factors are out of the way and the excellent showing 
the mills made at the close of the year. As a matter of fact, the 
general good tone and stimulation of business throughout the 
country, as one manufacturer puts it, should tend to make a better 
feeling and stronger market in tissue papers. 











Kraft Paper 


During the year 1913 the production of kraft paper has in- 
creased considerably and the use of it as a wrapping paper is 
rapidly supplanting the use of manila in many instances. Its 
manufacturing or mechanical uses have also increased to a con- 
siderable extent, namely, its use in bags, sacks, box stay and for 
other similar purposes. 

The price on kraft has been rather steadily downward from 





SURPLUS STOCK ON HAND AT THE END OF EACH MONTH 
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*Figures for November and December, 1913, furnished by the State’s Bureau B. P. M. 
**Figures for November and December do not include one company whose figures are previously included. 


Production, shipments and surplus stocks statistics which are 
charted elsewhere in this issue follow: 


Normal 
Capacity. 
ons. 


On Hand at 
End of Month. 
Tons. 
2,742 
3,016 
3,349 
3,668 
3,634 
3,886 
3,534 
3,124 
2,446 
2,064 
2,273 


Actual 
Production. 
Tons. 
5,650 
5,477 
5,688 
5,670 
6,085 
5,467 


Shipments. 
Tons. 
5,211 
5,106 
5,369 
5,460 
5,632 
5,234 
5,691 
5,930 
5,828 
6,152 
5,846 


August 
September 
October 
November 


the first of the year until at present a serviceable paper may be 
bought from 3% cents to 334 cents. A considerable portion of this 
decrease in price is probably due to the large importations both 
from Canada and Scandinavia and from the general impression 
that duties on this paper would probably be rebated to the im- 
porters, a resolution which has not yet been attained, although it 
probably will be. 

When the present Underwood tariff act went into effect in 
October wrapping paper was on the dutiable list at 25 per cent., 
and this curtailed considerably the importations. Hitherto many 
imitation kraft papers or papers made from mixed stocks instead 
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75% Saved on Labor Alone 
in Your Drying Department 


“One plant using the ‘PROCTOR’ Board Dryer cut 
down the labor in their drying department from twelve 
men to four men to handle nineteen tons of board a day.” 


‘Another plant 
only uses two 
men to dry fif- 
teen tons on a 


‘PROCTOR’ 
Board Dryer.”’ 


Labor is only one of the items on which the 


‘“‘PROCTOR” Board Dryer would save you money. 


It will save 
floor space and 
eliminate waste 
due to exces- 
sive handling or 
non - uniform 
drying. 


SEND 
FOR 
CATALOG 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company . 


Builders of Drying Machinery 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Test Special Rubber Belting 
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A Successful Mill Should Use a Successful Belt 


Our famous “Test Special” brand is especially constructed to meet conditions 
called for in fast running machinery. 


It is made of the best grade duck and the friction is the highest obtainable, 
making the belt of great strength and durabilty. The stretch is reduced to a mini- 
mum in the manufacture, resulting in an evenness of pull, without loss of power, 
making the belt the most economical on the market. 


Special Belts for Any Purpose Made to Order 


We manufacture (in the highest grade) everything in rubber requisite for 
Paper Mills. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING COMPANY 


91 and 93 Chambers Street New York City 


Ss BEM penn acwctccecepete sees 130 WEST LAKE STREET Rs A Ss dcle nssccwaseces¥e 218-220 CRESTHUT & TREE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. -............s00085 821- = ARCH STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, : 
PORTLAND, ORE. ‘ SPOKANE, WASH. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL BRANCH STORES AND BY GOOD SUPPLY HOUSES 
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Cobbs High Pressure Spiral Piston 
and Valve Stem Packing 


STYLE 2 


Cobbs Packing is acknowledged by Engineers to be one of the best high pressure packings on the 
market. It gives splendid results on high and low speed stationary and marine engines, Corliss Valve Stems, 
high and low air pumps and compressors. This packing has a heat and oil resisting core in the centre 
which is covered with a well frictioned duck. The outer cover is a spun jacket made of a very high grade 
Canadian asbestos. Cobbs Packing is also guaranteed not to become hard or score the rods; will remain 
elastic under all conditions. 


Indestructible White Sheet Packing 


Does the Work at All Times and Under All Conditions 


STYLE 10 


Steam, Oils and Ammonia cost money. Why take chances in using a sheet packing which may do the 
work? There is no question about Indestructible White Sheet. It gives perfect satisfaction on high and low 
steam pressures, hot and cold water, ammonia, oils, greases and acids of all kinds. Eliminate your sheet 
packing troubles by sending in your trial order today for Indestructible White Sheet. 


Catalogues which illustrate the most up-to-date line of packings, together with samples, will be sent 
upon request. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING COMPANY 


91 and 93 Chambers Street : New York City 
420 FIRST AVENUE 
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Fire Hose for All = All Sizes for Every 
' Purposes 7 ress Possible Duty 
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WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF HOSE FOR MILL AND FACTORY FIRE PURPOSES 


Cotton: Rubber Lined Mill Hose 


The “EUREKA MILL” brand is a single ply seamless woven and rubber lined, mildew 
proof cotton hose, and is particularly adapted for Paper and Pulp Mills. 


We also manufacture “TROJAN” and “PIONEER” brands of Mill Hose. 
Manufacturers of EUREKA (4 ply), PARAGON (3 ply) and RED CROSS (2 ply) Hose. 


EUREKA HOSE is made of four separate circular woven plies, ingeniously wound together, 
forming one solid body and having a rubber lining that is absolutely smooth and allows a free 
flow of water. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


EUREKA FIRE‘ HOSE MANUFACTURING CO., New York 


Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Columbus, O. San Francisco, Cal. Denver, Col. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Iil. Toronto, Ont. Dallas, Tex. 
Spokane, Wash. 





LOMBARD &@, CO. 


PULP STONES 


236-238 A Street, Boston, Mass. 


Prince and Brennan Streets, Montreal, Canada 
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Union Screen PI 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U. S. A. 


EDWIN C. BABBITT and L. VINCENT WELCH, Sales Agents 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCREEN PLATES 


IN THE WORLD 


The Union Bronze (® Zhe?) Screen Plates 


Rolled Brass Screen Plates Union Bronze Suction Plates 
Union Bronze Screws for Screen Plates 


Oe a 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to Accurate Gauge. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. 
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late Company 


LENNOXVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
WILLIAMS-GRAY CO., 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WITHAM IMPROVED 
SCREEN PLATE FASTENER 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1901 
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The Original The Best 


Recommended by all the Screen Makers 


Over One Thousand in Successful Operation | 


NATRONA POROUS 
ALUM 


SULPHATE 
ALUMINA 


BLEACHING 
POWDER 


CAUSTIC SODA 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA Sat Merc. Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PAPER 


of entirely from kraft sulphite have been in the market, and the 
sale of these at a considerably lower price than the all-sulphite 
papers has tended to keep the market on both grades down. 

At the beginning of 1914, in spite of the large increase of tonnage 
of manufacturers on kraft, there is a large demand for the paper, 
and there is every reason to suppose from the import trade indica- 
tions that the lowest prices have now been reached. 


PAPER STOCK 
Mechanical Ground Wood Pulp 


A review of the market situations of this item for the year 
1913 can be but pleasing to the manufacturing consumer. While 
the total precipitation in the paper making districts was not quite 
as heavy as in 1911, general water conditions were more even, 
and in consequence mills were enabled to operate on an even 
basis throughout the twelve months. 

The year opened with a very good outlook for the seller, but 
as water conditions play a great part in this market, the situation 
was changed. Mills were enabled to grind freely so that outside 
business was confined chiefly to withdrawals on old contracts. 
This state of affairs continued to the close of the year. Prices 
throughout the twelve months were decidedly weak, and many 
makers, who had heavy stocks, were only too ready to dispose 





of them at prices exceptionally attractive to the buyers. In some 
L'nit (Inches). 
Year. Jan. Feb. March. April. May. 
SROs Se ee eSiane tes 3.44 3.83 3.65 2.88 0.33 
1904.. $kntiwasiae 3.38 2.18 3.44 3.94 1.61 
Pes 3604s S ep eae 3.93 2.79 3.65 2.45 1.12— 
San kaw tocente >: ee 2.57 5.58 5.78 4.67 
PPO pisdiataryncaset 3.26 2.52 3.80 3.89 4.08 
Seba 2654 0k ewuons 3.84 5.36 2.15 1.82 9.10+ 
1909.. 2.50 3.51 2.50 4.58 3.47 
Pee avencitwasdens 3.18 2.36 0.92— 3.24 3.04 
og | Poe pe pers 2.22 2.33 2.23 3.69 2.05 
3 Sa ree 2.19 2.33 4.03 3.09 4.24 
SPReb car eches Beales 3.28 1.81 4.37 3.19 3.83 


sections makers were so anxious to turn their stocks into cash 
that they were said to be almost giving the goods away. 

Consuming mills, who make their own pulp, fared very well, 
and very few of them were forced to enter the market at all. 
As a matter of fact print paper manufacturers and other con- 
sumers, in almost every instance, carried a goodly surplus of 
ground wood on hand during the year, and the maker whose out- 
put is for sale only found comparatively little outlet for his 
product. 

Another feature that also reflected upon the actual sales was that 
several of the heretofore large consumers have recently built pulp 
grinding mills, thereby cutting down their regular contracts. 

Importations of ground wood also fell off considerably. During 
the twelve months ended December 31, 1913, there were brought 
into this country 170,493 tons, as against 185,802 tons in 1912, and 
267,089 tons in 1911. The largest exporter of ground wood to 
the United States in 1913, as well as in previous years, was Canada. 

Itemized list of the yearly importations of ground wood from 
the principal countries follows: 








—Tons 





i 

1913. 1912. 1911. 

WOON 6.iv cids te vecbas cacdtenevbeas 750 659 12,405 
GON oS ni verve wed ics geveadenats 1,385 3,788 14,472 
COREE | xn iiad daddadeace ciVisanenthe 165,971 181,081 231,287 
Wawlewieme 6 iacie ns cc iisevtcsawcas 2,228 ee 8,024 
Other countries... ccdccscccccccwcces 159 274 901 
FOE 6 escent eedigscdcmagurstane 170,493 185,802 267,089 


The importations of ground wood by month during 1913 and 
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1912 may give a fair idea of the actual run-of the market: 


—— Tons —-\ 


1913. 1912. 

POOR 5 Sic is comand kite adid eed te sk deadans 13,985 9,607 
PN 56 CGE on KA seh phe eg ehen dene beKtee 8,586 6,569 
BOND wae eicng yscddvcdcobasbaboonnsGamarecs 9,042 11,638 
NE ise ok nde On Secedbhal Samncweudoe ome eewuild 10,429 11,728 
MT Vadcabavbihs geddendpenesbreaieciics aun 9,945 10,467 
FUE an 55 send ccdtedin dedeusetklisnt nl 12,794 15,793 
FOE. acdudedctadnadéicka Cetera tibattiboewews 8,763 17,541 
POE. 6's:6.6 026 00 amines tami hed ain maida 10,797 24,668 
SONNE ose co bh icc cacubhs chess dhudes nana 29,790 21,891 
GON bce Sialic ahh caeU Uh 046bi thet ce cee 22,947 18,466 
a re aes Me Sgn cree wee. FE 15,662 17,378 
PRONG > o60 sk Soc as curcpdaken seateoeuneeaceaans 17,753 20,056 
CORE ck da. FSi da dome teditcetishiacnne cw 170,493 185,802 


The total rainfall for the year was 35.88 inches, against 35.05 
inches in 1912 and 38.19 inches in 1911. The average yearly 
precipitation for 42 years ended December 31, 1912, was 43.60 
inches. The rainfall during 1913 reduced this figure at the end 
of the year to 43.42 inches. 

The tabulation of the rainfall for each month since 1903, as 
compiled by the American Paper and Pulp Association, is given 
herewith. The districts covered by this table are bounded on the 
north by the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Valley, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by North Carolina and 








Tennessee, and on the west by the Mississippi River Valley: 
June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. Total. 
7.42 3.23 5.96 2.60 11.550 0.90 2.81 48.60 
2.70 4.31 7.13 3.18 3.21 2.62 3.87 38.57 
4.18 6.01 5.23 7.41 2.67 1.67 3.67 44.78 
1.70 3.21 3.68 2.54 4.30 1.28— 3.53 41.82 
3.29 118— 2.48 8.00 3.82 5.05 3.91— 45.28 
1.70 4.33 5.65 1.60 1.92 0.75 2.08— 40.30 
3.81 2.99 2.80 3.16 1.62 2.83 2.60 36.37 
2.83 2.29 2.78 3.16 2.57 2.00 2.00 30.37 
3.23 3.60 4.44 4.82 3.47 3.24 2.87 38.19 
2.08 2.96 3.24 3.50 2.49 2.24 2.66 35.05 
2.21 3.46 2.97 3.35 3.69 2.14 1.58 35.88 


Chemical Pulp 

The year 1913 started out with the best prospects for the chem- 
ical pulp business of any year for a long time past. The paper 
business in all countries was excellent, and the demand for chemical 
pulps of all grades was very great. The prices, however, asked 
by either the chemical pulp mills abroad, in Canada, or the United 
States were at no time exorbitant. The demand for pulp in the 
early part of the year looked as though it would exceed the supply, 
and on account of the previous depression in the demand for 
chemical pulps there were no new mills coming into the market 
to help out the increased demand. 

There was also pending in the Customs Court a decision re- 
garding foreign chemical pulps being placed on the same basis as 
the Canadian chemical product under the Favored .Nations treaty, 
thereby making it possible for the paper maker here to secure the 
benefit of any reduction in duty should the decision of the Cus- 
toms Court be favorable to the foreign nations. This amounted 
to $3.334%4 per ton air-dry weight on unbleached chemical pulp 
and $5 per air-dry ton on bleached. For this reason contracts for 
all grades of chemical pulp, bleached, unbleached and sulphate, 
were placed earlier in the year 1913 than ever before, and before 
the month of June arrived, many mills were completely sold out 
of their anticipated production for 1914. The bleached sulphite 
production was probably sold out the earliest. Some of the strong 
and easy bleaching sulphite mills, as well as the kraft mills, held 
off from placing contracts, and only partially sold their output, 
as they rather expected even higher prices later on. 

The Balkan War in Europe, while not directly affecting the 
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PULP SHREDDER 


FOR EITHER DRY OR FROZEN PULP 


SHOWN MOUNTED ON PATENT EASY RUNNING TRUCK 
COMPLETE WITH A. C. MOTOR AND STARTING COMPENSATOR 


COMPACT 


Truck 36” x 84”. Weight as Shown 3 Tons 


PORTABLE 


Two Men Can Easily Move It Anywhere on a Good Floor 


EFFICIENT 


Capacity 11%4 Tons per Hour Requiring only 15 H. P. 
Stock Fed Directly Into the Beaters. 


ECONOMICAL 


In a Leading Mill Manufacturing Grease Proof Papers, They Have Been Using One 
of These Shredders Continuously for 10 Months Without Repair or 
Adjustment of Any Kind. Without Even Changing or 
Sharpening the Blades. 


Ideal for Furnishing Pulp to Stone Roll Beaters 


Can Be Furnished Either Mounted or Unmounted, With or Without Motor 


SEND TODAY FOR FULL SPECIFICATIONS 
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paper or pulp market to any great extent, caused much unrest 
in the other countries of Europe, and besides made an immense 
drain upon the money market, which later in the year was to 
show its effect on general business. The first serious setback 
in the United States to the paper business, with its natural effect 
upon the chemical pulp business, came with the Dayton flood on 
March 26, 1913, by which an enormous property damage was done, 
and the paper industry was particularly affected, as there are many 
mills in that district. Their production was naturally absolutely 
cut off for some time, and, with the Force Majeure Clause in all 
contracis, they were rightfully entitled to refuse shipments during 
the time the flood necessitated either their shutdown or curtail- 
ment of production. Pulp commenced to pile up both at the 
domestic mills and upon the wharves, being held to the order of 
the importers. This caused, temporarily, a surplus of chemical 
pulps and, naturally, some reduction in price to dispose of these 
lots, but this had no lasting effect upon the market. Business con- 
tinued good and the demand for pulp was good, and the real 
slump in business did not occur until the early fall when the re- 
vision of the tariff was being decided by Congress, and the mill 
men commenced to slacken on account of decreased paper orders 
pending the outcome of the tariff legislation. This period of de- 
pression has now lasted for about three months, but has not been 
really serious, and at the present time conditions are on the mend 
and the outlook for the balance of this year now looks better. 

The bleached sulphite price upon contracts made at the time 
when bleached sulphite looked scarcest is only about $2 per ton 
higher than it was a year ago. The unbleached sulphite and sul- 
phate pulps are from $1 to $2 in price higher than a year ago, 
and either one of these advances is legitimate when the extra cost 
of wood, transportation and labor are taken into consideration 
Both in America and abroad everything that goes into the making 
of chemical pulps has advanced and seems to be steadily advancing 
from year to year, and, while the pulp consumer admits this con- 
dition, he uses the old argument that he cannot get any more for 
the paper. It seems as though there should be some remedy 
whereby the paper mill man can get a slight advance for his 
product, as he 1s certainly confronted by the same conditions of 
advancing costs in manufacture as the maker of his raw materials. 

The mills in the United States, Canada and abroad are well 
sold out for this time of the year, and the outlook for fair prices 
on all grades of chemical pulp is good during 1914. These grades 
at present are as low in price as they can be manufactured for 
profitably. We haven’t heard of any increased production to be 
made in any line of chemical pulp during the coming twelve or 
eighteen months, with the exception of perhaps kraft, in which 
there are rumors of two or three mills. If they are consummated 
and the production comes on the market, it may perhaps have some 
slight effect upon this grade; otherwise we know of no chance for 
any decided change from present prices during this year. 


Imports oF CHEeMicAL BLEACHED PuLps. 











———_— Tons——__, 
1911. 1912, 1913. 
Petri TREY as id che ciccivetins 1,004 766 1,733 
CARD i i Seat eedece ven avesnees 19,236 15,570 16,478 

PE 0 hc kivcicc cikcdecttp ies tvueteres 1,401 o@ és 
OCT s5 vies ca eh ba teh dda dc hanet es 46,567 40,201 45,746 
BOG. oc cevcccsteedetervestviweesd 9,565 13,574 7,529 
POD hk to eccsdeuwawes tadwkncemen 332 ai 
MN, . 6 ica res cable oa dewe'nbavinadess 268 79 126 
CRG « a's cackecitien thse aceceeesoeces 7,609 6,297 5,242 
OCeher COuMAES 2. cb ci cicdclbsceceens 440 658 402 
Teel vans tata isids twee 86,422 77,145 77,256 

Imports OF CHEMICAL UNBLEACHED PuLpPs. 

a ‘Tons-——_—__, 
1911. 1912. 1913. 
PTS oa i. id He ceni dnc gs 10,415 6,435 5,002 
Germany ..ceececccessccccccccccces 50,351 62,753 49,226 
BG 5 vnSewiviariavc(ecéioundetauetie 3,375 2,125 479 
PRUNE eas CS Pestle ei iseserts 27,776 42,588 44,675 
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TIL, an0 kaa nade-st Mbepdnae< eine ks 84,378 107,884 130,693 
PRE sin cies vis cedine Pap gingieedti cis’ 3,786 4,147 2,267 
GRIER, <5 kacec cance véewene Xasaues Ske 1,280 306 
BIE os hon cc cnmkevanentceackasan 34 1,022 550 
CN pina taccenndémitdad ae dsaeess 29,372 47,052 62,733 
ERG? GOMINION 55 is 50 5 d6n i cctewhde's 1,421 1,915 379 

TORR «a cede hin ackévc dats cdadeces ae 277,201 296,310 


Domestic Rags 


The condition of the domestic rags market was on the whole 
very quiet during the last year. Compared with 1912, business 
was very poor in all grades. The cause of this quiet market is 
attributed to general unrest due to the change in Federal admin- 
istration and legislative policy. Mills were not inclined te buy in 
any way other than to fill orders as they received them. A slight 
falling off in the price of white cuttings occurred, but dealers 
preferred to hold their accumulations for market values to allow 
a large decrease. The first few months of the year were fair and 
what profits were made were realized in the business done at that 
time. The drought last summer and the great falling off in paper 
orders brought about accumulations of paper stock supplies at the 
mills. The general feeling is that since the dull summer mills 
have had insufficient orders to use up their stocks and the end of 
the year found plentiful supplies on hand. 

As there was very little building in the latter part of the year, 
a very dull condition was brought about in roofing stock. The 
closing months found practically no movement in any grades. 
Quotations in roofing stock were nearly as low as at any time in 
recent years. Satinette garments were ranging from $1.10 to $1.15. 
Tailors’ rags were as low as 35 cents and no sales could be closed. 
The increasing use of felt papers for roofing is also given as a 
cause for the inactive condition of satinettes. Street soiled whites 
sold at prices much lower than for some time back. In general 


the year was not profitable, but the outlook is for better business 
in 1914. 


Foreign Rags 


The condition of the imported rags market was very peculiar 
during 1913. European dealers faced a good demand all the year, 
and especially during the last quarter when there arose a scarcity 
of supply, particularly in the mixed grades. In America during 
the summer months paper mills were forced into inactivity from 
drought or because from lack of demand. This inactivity caused 
a large accumulation of rags at the mills, which remained until 
the end of the year, and brought about a very quiet market. 

New cuttings went down in price during the course of the year, 
but old rags maintained fair value for the greater part. In the 
latter case there was a strong demand in Europe, which, together 
with large quantities that were shipped to this country, prevented 
an accumulation on the other side. During September, October 
and November some of the packers abroad had difficulty in secur- 
ing enough mixed rags to keep their help busy. 

The close of the year was characterized by an extremely in- 
active market, with very low prices. New cuttings abroad, how- 
ever, kept firm, but later showed a tendency to weaken, and it is 
reasonable to look forward to an equalizing of the two markets, 
and prices are likely to reach a nominal level. An equilizing con- 
dition will permit the importation of more rags for paper stock. 





Old Waste Papers 


The first three months of 1913 opened with considerable activity 
in all grades, and the demand for the higher grades continued 
fair throughout, but after April transactions in the low grades 
fell off, and prices for them went down. For_the balance of the 
year there was a very poor market. 
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SAraniy FEST 


Our Bandless Beater Rolls insure safety to both lives and property 
first, last, and all the time. They cannot be wrecked. This guarantees 
full service from your fly bars, and when filled with our SPECIAL 
HARD ALLOY BARS, these rolls run from two to three times as long 
as ordinary rolls without refilling. We are prepared to prove the above 
statement. Will you give us the chance? 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


FULTON, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BEATING AND WASHING ENGINES 


Also Manufacturers of 
WET MACHINES ae designs) MACHINE KNIVES of all kinds 
CYLINDER MOLDS FLY BARS 
WOOD or ae PRESS ROLLS BED PLATES 

TUFF CHESTS and AGITATING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
We have recently purchased the Taylor Bros. & Co. Knife Works, and are now prepared to furnish any- 
thing in Pulp and Paper Mill Knives. 
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Hard and soft white shavings were in good demand at all 
times, and fair prices were paid for these stocks. The activity in 
book papers last year was the leading feature in bringing this 
about. Ledger stock was also in good inquiry, and many fair 
sized orders were filled at prices that were considered above the 
average. 

Mixed papers remained quiet after the first three months, which 
had shown quite brisk movement. Box boards were quiet as a 
whole during the year, and stock was in only small demand. 
News and manilas remained in fair condition throughout, although 
not above the average. 

The close of the year showed an increasing demand for the 
lower grades, and an upward movement in prices under this pres- 
sure. Some easing in the inquiry for soft white shavings and 
ledger stock was another feature of the wind up of last year’s 
business. 

Generally, stock dealers have had no complaints about business 
last year, and regard it as a fairly profitable one. 
year bids fair to be equally as good as 1913. 


The current 


Bagging 

The bagging market as a general condition over the year past 
has been fairly active and prices being well sustained. Toward 
the middle of the year prices sagged somewhat in general sym- 
pathy with the uncertainty in the general business outlook and 
sentiment, occasioned by the change in the economic policies of 
the present administration. 

With the passage of the new tariff law importers were very 
much relieved by the change allowing free entry of gunny bagging 
and other grades of old bagging and flax wastes. This change in 
the law ends a struggle of about fifteen years of what seemed 
to be an almost endless controversy; during this long period the 
importers never knew from year to year where they were at—an 
object lesson in official business stupidity seldom seen in civilized 
courtries. 

The reported shortage of the jute crop in India in August 
stimulated the market considerably, gunny bagging especially ad- 
vancing on an active demand: this advance had the effect of 
hardening values on all grades of bagging for paper stock and 
other uses. 

A tremendous volume of bagging came forward from abroad 
during the fall season which illustrated in a striking degree the 
well-known axiom “advance the price on any fibre and collections 
will meet the demand.” Toward the close of the year, owing to 
the large movement of bagging, the buyers found themselves in 
full supply at the mills and stocks accumulating abroad caused 
a general tone of indifference on the part of buyers and price 
concessions appear to be in order. 


Jute Twines 
The market for jute twines during 1913 was maintained on a 


very firm basis, comparing favorably with the crude material. The 
average price of raw jute since the summer of 1909 follows: 
ere error 3.29c. per year; 3.26c. first three months 
8 a ee ee 4.60c. per year; 3.55c. first three months 
BORD-G. 6 vie cncans i ceeekes 4.86c. per year; 4.60c. first three months 
ADU ER: in Gi trigicdudnences 6.03c. per year; 5.25c. first three months 
9B S 1G ic ci Sas when cn dewes 7.56c. 4 months; 7.24c. first three months 
PUIG BFSING Secon ttsesies ibessupeeas 8.05c. 
RUG CPR fe cu cho Kasi de sien <ewesdet 8.10¢ 


A crop year for jute is figured from August to August, and the 
above prices apply for medium grade jute. As a rule the first three 


months are the lowest in price, as you will see comparing the 
tables for the full year with the first three months. This enormous 
increase in prices had its origin in various causes, the most 
serious of which is the fact that the world’s consumption has 
exceeded the available quantity of raw material, and the situation is 


aggravated by the serious damage of the present crop during its 
growth. 

In most cases the enhanced price would be sufficient to induce 
an automatic increase in the supplies of the raw material in the 
following year, as, for instance, was done with cotton, but in the 
case of jute, under the prevailing condition of one source of sup- 
ply, this does not hold good. Steps row being taken by the cham- 
ber of commerce and manufacturers in Calcutta and Dundee, in 
conjunction with other European nations which use jute, especially 
Germany, to induce the India Government to do something in the 
matter. The constant advance of jute cannot be overcome unless 
there is more raw jute produced, which at present seems to be 
impossible. Proof of this is that the average amount of actual 
yearly crop for the last seven years is 9,072,000 bales, while the 
crops of 1906 and 1907 were 9,123,000 and 9,102,000 bales re- 


spectively. 


NEW YORK MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


The past year has occasioned several interesting developments 
in the markets for materials used by the paper makers. Subjected 
to the unsettling influences of a new tariff schedule, keen competi- 
tion and uncertain industrial conditions, the market for chemicals 
has been given to irregular price movements which have attracted 
attention from large buyers. Soda ash and caustic soda have 
touched the lowest figures ever recorded, and a trade war of some 
magnitude was in progress throughout the summer months. A 
slow but persistent increase in the production of domestic bleach- 
ing powder and attempts of American makers to take control of 
the market from foreign producers have allowed buyers the best 
opportunity in years to obtain their bleach at favorable prices. A 
new producer has been added to the brimstone field, but no attempt 
was made to lower prices in that market. Increased production of 
casein and the competitive attitude of sellers have resulted in 
lower prices for that product. Caustic potash was another item 
which was characterized by price-cutting of foreign and domestic 
makers. Rosin values followed a downward course during the 
greater part of the year, and the market was kept in a decidedly 
unsettled state through the failure of the largest distributing 
agency in this country and the eventual failure of many smaller 
companies dependent on the parent concern. Below is a yearly 
review of the various markets that are interesting to the paper 
trade and a compilation of statistics for comparative purposes. 


Alum 


Contract prices announced at the beginning of 1913 have re- 
mained effective throughout the year, and the market has followed 
its usual even course. The depressed industrial conditions which 
prevailed during part of the year did not appear to have any 
unusual effect. An occasional carlot which was not needed on 
contract fell into second hands, but was jobbed out without de- 
pressing values. In general it is stated that a good contract move- 
ment continued in progress. Shipments to the paper and color 
trades were normal, while an increased call was noted at intervals 
for filtering purposes at out-of-town water works. Lump alum was 
held at 1%c. per pound. Ground brought 1.85c. and powdered 
2%c., in car lots; smaller quantities commanded premiums ac- 
cording to size of purchase. In the lower grades of sulphate of 
alumina 90c. per cwt. was the prevailing car price, while high 
grades sold at 1%c. 


; Barytes 
The market has shown a tendency to harden during the past 
year, and prices at the close reveal appreciable net advances for 
the different descriptions. Domestic producers were not in an 
advantageous position to compete favorably with foreign sellers 
and, consequently, foreign arrivals have continued heavy. As 
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The George F. Shevlin Manufacturing Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


It is needless for us to notify the trade that we manufacture 
Screens. Here are some of our pets. 


The Shevlin Centrifugal Screen No. 3 


View No. 1 shows the Screen enclosed. No. 2 an external view showing the 
runner, and view No. 3 the plates and frames in their proper place. 






We recently sold thirty-four Centrifugals to one large mill. 
Every screen on the market was installed by the makers, who ran 
their own machines during the period of tests. The Bureau of 
Tests carefully tabulated the results. We secured the order after 


PRACTICAL TESTS BY PRACTICAL MEN 


Shevlin Service Signifies Satisfaction 
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Shevlin Service Signifies Satisfaction 


The Monarch Open Side Diaphragm Screen 


Our arrangement of the Diaphragms and Guides insures the 
life of the screen for twenty years without any repairs or replace- 
ments. The parts can’t break, that is, we have never furnished any 
repair parts. With an installation— 


YOU NEED NO SPARES 


We manufacture all the machinery used in the pulp and paper 
mill, and our products are well designed, well made, most efficient 
and durable. 


The George F. Shevlin Manufacturing Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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TISSUE MILLS 


TAKE NOTICE 
Save waste on your Reels. 


When web of paper is cut from ordinary 


Reel, it looks like this —~, 


me. 


and thie >_< goes back to the 


beater 
When web of paper is cut from 
DOWNINGTOWN PATENT AUTO- 
MATIC COLLAPSIBLE REEL 


it looks like this: 
ALL SHEETS THE SAME LENGTH 


A PRACTICAL 


CAST STEEL 
HEADS 
NO BANDS AND 
NO BROKEN 
LUGS 


The dovetailed slots 
are milled from the 
solid steel. Bars held 
in each head. 


ROLLS REFILLED 
WITHOUT 
REMOVING FROM 
BEATER 


Additional particulars upon request 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 


EAST DOWNINGTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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most of the domestic grades come from the State of Missouri, 
the high freight rate to Eastern consumers had a restricting in- 
fluence on trade. Importations for the year show a substantial 
increase over 1912, regardless of labor troubles abroad and the 
higher prices quoted for prime stock. At the close, the quotations 
for foreign were $19@23 a ton in bags, with a range on a basis of 
quality, and domestic $19@20 a ton, according to grade, and off- 
grade .stock selling at $13@14 a ton. The maximum figure de- 
pended entirely on brand, package and purity of color. 


Bleaching Powder 


Prices for bleaching powder have been given to considerable 
variation during the past year, and the market has shown a slow 
but gradual drift to a lower trading plane. Contracts for delivery 
over 1913 were booked in the fall of 1912 at 1.20 for German and 
domestic and 1.25c. for English. It is stated that some business 
in domestic brands was placed at a slight decrease from the min- 
imum figure. Spot prices have followed a downward course, al- 
though the movement was interrupted by periods of irregular 
strength. This, of course, was due to the laws of demand and 
supply. The year has shown more clearly than any other on rec- 
ord the growth and development of American production. The 
United States started manufacturing chloride of lime in 1895. In 
1900, the domestic output was 10,000 tons; in 1905 it reached 
17,800 tons, and last year between 80,000 and 90,000 tons were 
produced. Electro-chemistry seems to have decreed the doom of 
the old-fashioned processes, and in the meantime the price of 
bleach has been cut in half. England’s annual exports have fallen 
to 50,800 tons, and the United States, while still dependent on 
the Continent for a portion of its supply, is able to satisfy about 
two-thirds of its consumption. This home supply is furnished 
by several competing electrolytic plants. 

For comparison, importations for the past three years, ending 
June 30, will be of interest: 


Valued at 
$801,135 


Pounds. 
99,562,575 
73,274,026 586,488 
75,276,218 614,185 

The world’s production of bleaching powder for 1912 is placed 
at approximately 400,000 metric tons (1,000 kilos, or 2,200 pounds). 
Statistics compiled in 1910 gave the apportionment of production 
as follows, in metric tons: Great Britain, 110,000; Germany, 90,- 
000; United States, 80,000; France and Belgium, 40,000; Austria, 
Italy and Spain, 30,000; Russia, 22,000. 

The highest price for spot bleach this year was recorded in 
February, when the market touched 1.45c. From this point the 
market moved irregularly downward until 1.20c. was registered 
in July. During August and September 1.25c. was the general 
price, but October witnessed a decline to 1.20c. This figure re- 
mained unaltered during the remainder of the year. Regarding 
contracts, we have heard reports of the acceptance of business at 
1.15c. for domestic, and, in some instances, buyers claim to have 
booked requirements for 1914 at 1.10c. 

In the following table are the high and low prices for spot bleach 
for each month from January, 1910, to December 31, 1913: 
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Blues (Ultramarine) 


Tariff changes have effected prices on certain grades, and these, 
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combined with competition among foreign and domestic sellers, 
have subjected the market to temporary periods of unsettlement. 
Considerable dullness: was experienced in business prior to the 
new tariff schedule becoming effective, and it is the general opinion 
that consumption was smaller than in 1912. Toward the close 
of the year there were reports that the domestic production would 
be increased. . Quotations during 1913 were confined to the limits 
of 4@15c., accdfding to grade, quantity and seller. Importations 
of ultramarine blue in pulp or mixed with water for the fiscal year 
amounted to 694,938 pounds, compared with 745,091 pounds in 
1912 and 485,983 pounds in 1911. The domestic output for 1913 
is placed at 6,000,000 pounds. 


Brimstone or Sulphur 


The brimstone market has shown no yariation from a price 
standpoint during the year under review, but the situation has 
attracted considerable interest owing to reports of a new Ameri- 
can producing company entering the field. While it is true that a 
new sulphur project has been launched at the mouth of the Brazos 
River in Texas, it was not until January, 1914, that their output 
reached the market. The first shipment of 1,000 tons has been 
made, and it is understood that another 1,000 tons was distributed 
this month (February). While estimates place the consumption 
of brimstone in the United States and Canada at some 370,000 
long tons, it is obvious that the new producing company has not 
been taken seriously as a market factor so far. While no official 
figures for estimating the 1913 production are obtainable, we learn 
from reliable sources that the output has reached 480,000 tons. 
The reason for this large production is a matter of conjecture, 
but it would appear that the former producers have placed them- 
selves in a very strong position should any price-cutting be inaug- 
urated. Well-posted authorities are not expecting a trade war 
because there is too much of international significance at stake. 
Those close to the pulse of the sulphur trade know what price- 
cutting would mean to Sicily, where thousands and thousands of 
men are employed in the mines. The development of the Texas 
project should prove interesting, nevertheless, should this concern 
endeavor to become a commercial factor. 

During the last twelve years the growth of the sulphur industry 
in the United States has been phenomenal, as is shown by the table 
of production. During the last seven years has come the destruc- 
tion of the dominating position held so long by Sicily in the world’s 
sulphur market, and within this period the United States has ad- 
vanced to the position of one of the two leading sulphur producers 
of the world, owing entirely to the development of the sulphur 
deposit of Louisiana. 

In 1900 the sulphur production of the United States amounted 
to 3,147 tons; the imports during that year were 167,696 tons, of 
which 166,825 tons were classified as crude sulphur, chiefly from 
Sicily. Thus the domestic production amounted to not quite 2 per 
cent. (1.84) of the sulphur consumed during that year. This con- 
dition of affairs has rapidly undergone a change, and with a do- 
mestic production of 303,472 tons and an importation of 29,927 tons 
durirg 1912, the domestic production constituted more than 91 
per cent. of the consumption, the imports amounting to less than 
9 per cent. Thus since 1900 the figures of production and importa- 
tion have undergone an almost complete reversal. 


Casein 


Keen competition between foreign and domestic sellers has 
brought prices downward during the year, and the market closed 
at the low point. The decline was gradual, but prices melted from 
9'%4c. at the outset to 7c. a pound at the close. Some sales were 
even made at 6%c., but it is doubtful if stocks delivered at this 
price could pass prime specifications. Domestic output has in- 
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Sixty-four Years 





We began to make paper here in the shadow 
of the Berkshires long “before the war,” and 
since the very first, Brown’s Linen Ledger 


Paper has been theaccepted standard. Times 
have changed, methods have changed, markets have 
widened, new generations have sprung up—yet 
always this fact stands out—Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper is the accepted standard. 


For all record books and ledgers, where appearance 
and permanence are considered essentials. 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


Est. 1850 Adams, Mass. U.S.A 
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creased and new foreign supply sources have also opened up. 
Total consumption in the United States for the year is placed at 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds. The largest production was made 
in this country; South America was second, France third, Au- 
stralia fourth and Great Britain fifth. 


Caustic Soda 


Keen competition among large producers kept the caustic soda 
market in an unsettled condition during the greater part of the 
year under review. The slow but persistent expansion in the elec- 
trolytic process of the past few years resulted in a greatly enlarged 
output. There is no denying the fact that new channels of con- 
sumption have been opened for caustic soda, but it is asserted 
that production has grown in greater proportions than the demand. 
With this point in view, producers who use the old process realized 
the apparent danger of losing their trade by the aggressive selling 
tactics of new manufacturers, and an exciting trade war started 
which did not end until late in September. Reports say that a 
temporary truce was agreed upon at this time, and the steady 
course of prices over the remainder of the year would seem to con- 
firm the idea that some sort of an agreement was reached. The 
advance in September naturally checked buying interest, and con- 
sumers have been contented to pursue a conservative attitude in 
booking future requirements. They recalled a similar market move- 
ment which took place a few years ago, where apparent strength 
was later dissipated much to the chagrin of buyers. 

Prices during 1913 dropped from 1.50c. for 70@76 per cent. on 
the basis of 60 per cent. at 1.60c. in January to 1.35c. for 70@76 
per cent. in September on the basis of 60 per cent. at 1.45c. These 
prices were openly quoted by large sellers. Well-posted author- 
ities in the trade claim that contracts for 70@76 per cent. have 
been sold at 1.20@1.25c., on the basis of 60 per cent., some ten 
points higher. Late in September prices advanced sharply to 
1.45c. for 70@76 per cent. on the basis of 60 per cent. at the usual 
premium. These figures remained unaltered for the balance of 
the year. 

At the low points sellers were able to secure business from 
abroad. The West Indies and some of the South American States 
have always looked to the local market for their supplies, but this 
year sales were made to the Continent, Asia and far-off Australia. 
Domestic paper mills are enormous consumers of the product, yet 
the soap, textile and oil industries take precedence in the order 
named. Production at home in 1911 was estimated at 170,000 
tons; at present it is placed in the neighborhood of 200,000 tons. 
A new development which buyers are considering is the equip- 
ment of an operation of a new caustic potash plant in the north 
of this State. It is alleged that the production of this new factor 
has been increased from 6,000,000 to 18,000,000 pounds of caustic 
potash a year. It is also stated that this plant can adjust its 
producing facilities to caustic soda should the fulfilling of re- 
quirements in potash so necessitate. Under these conditions it 
seems safe to assume that there will not be any scarcity of caustic 
soda this year. 


Caustic Potash, 90 Per Cent. 


The feature of this market during the year was the unusually 
sharp competition between foreign and domestic producers. The 
chemical as well as the consuming trades have watched develop- 
ments with interest and the situation since summer has shown 
ear-marks of one of the bitterest trade wars declared in recent 
years. Even at present there is no suggestion of peace between 
the parties concerned, and the hostile determination of each side 
lends an element of particular significance to the potash situation. 
Foreign sellers appear to have been the aggressors in starting the 
price-cutting. In the spring of 1913, the old contract quotation 
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of 4%4c. was slashed to 4%4c. a pound. The report of their action 
was not long in reaching domestic headquarters, and down came 
domestic prices to the foreign equivalent. After a skirmish 
throughout the hot weather period, another attempt was made to 
secure the American consuming field, and a further cut in prices 
to 4c. was made, first by foreign sellers and then by domestic. 
This revision took place in October and is the lowest price ever 
recorded for the 90 per cént. grade. 

Domestic producers are remarkably well fortified so far as out- 
put is concerned, and in a case of “Freeze-out” for domestic trade 
it looks as though the odds were against the foreign maker rather 
than the domestic. It might be said that domestic interests have 
equipped their plants at present to produce 18,000,000 pounds of 
caustic potash against 6,000,000 pounds in 1913. The reason for 
this enormous increase in output is a matter of conjecture, but 
well-posted trade authorities assert that drastic measures may be 
resorted to at opportune times to wrest the market entirely from 
the foreign producer. Consumption in this country is placed at 
approximately 12,000,000 pounds. Judging from government fig- 
ures for the fiscal year ending with June, 1913, there were 8,806,805 
pounds of caustic potash not in sticks or rolls imported, or in the 
neighborhood of 400,000 pounds more than requirements for the 
previous twelve months. Placing the domestic production for 
last year at 6,000,000 pounds, it appears as though this country’s 
consuming wants are well covered. New consuming channels are 
gradually developing, but so far as can be learned, there is noth- 
ing in the domestic trade to warrant an American production three 
times greater than in 1913. 


China Clay 


This market remained steady at the advanced quotations noted 
in the summer of 1912. Heavy contracts covering requirements 
over 1913 were placed in the fall of 1912 at $14@18 per ton as to 
quality for imported, and $9@10 per ton as to quality for domestic. 
Labor troubles in the Cornish fields abroad delayed shipments 
during the latter part of the year, and consumers experienced some 
inconvenience from late shipments. During the strike, mine own- 
ers are said to have installed clay-handling machinery which dis- 
placed a number of workers. Foreign advices claim that under 
these new conditions the labor question has been settled and that 
consumers will receive their 1914 shipments without delay. The 
higher prices noted for foreign, is due to the better quality of the 
imported material. 

To be desirable for books, paper making, china clay must be 
pure hydrous aluminum silicate, and very little of the American 
kaolin was properly refined to this chemical compound in the be- 
ginning of the industry here. Devonshire clay and Cornwall clay 
are still preferred in most instances to the American variety for 
this purpose. It is significant in this connection that the imports 
of Devonshire and Cornwall kaolin amounted to 1,541,105 pounds 
in 1912, and that those for 1913 reached 1,702,000 pounds, although 
there is still a tariff of $1.25 a ton on it, the import duty there- 
fore having been reduced by the Underwood tariff act from $1.50 
to $1.25 a ton. 

American deposits of kaolin are sedimentary in character, but 
deposits here and abroad rarely average more than 40 per cent. of 
pure hydrous aluminum silicate. Those found in South Carolina, 
however, run as high as 90 per cent. They must all be washed 
in washing machines, in order to remove the fine sand and mica, 
and later the K O is removed and 2H O added. In the clay found 
in North Carolina, iron oxide is in all specimens, and it is believed 
in some quarters that this element is introduced into the composi- 
tion by the drying of the clay on iron pipes. The kaolin of the 
United States still varies too greatly to be reliable in many uses, 
but the refining processes are being improved every year. The 
production in this country even now amounts to only 27,400 tons. 
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The Right Light For Paper Mills Is “DAYLITE” 
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through Van. Noorden Skylights 


“DAYLITE” means outdoor light combined with 


indoor security— 


“VAN NOORDEN SKYLIGHTS or equal” are often 
specified by discriminating engineers, proving that they 
are a standard by which others are judged. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Skylights - Ventilators - Metal Windows, Etc. 
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The principal producing regions in the United States are the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, including portions of Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and North and South Carolina. Most of the 
variations found in the composition of American china clay are 
due to careless washing and drying. 


Glues 


High prices for bones and hides have kept domestic glue prices 
steady and placed a limit on concessions resulting from competi- 
tion. Makers, however, were able to sell their output ahead, and a 
scarcity of spot offerings of hide and bone stock was occasioned at 
intervals. When supplies became free and an additional lot was 
obtainable at concessions, it was quickly absorbed either by con- 
sumers or a prospective seller. Substitutes have been purchased 
when prices did not meet consumers’ views, but in general the 
year proved fairly satisfactory from a selling point of view. 

It is asserted that glue is the only animal product which has 
not shown an advance. This is due primarily to foreign competi- 
tion, although the inroads made by substitutes had an appreciable 
effect. 

In spite of the extensive consumption of hide glue and the ex- 
tremely active demand, the makers were unable to reap the ex- 
pected benefit, the profit both last year and this being smaller than 
at any previous time. The price of glue hide remained on the 
same level up to June-July of the present year, when a sudden 
change set in. At present the entire condition of the hide glue 
industry is the exact antithesis of what it was before, practically the 
whole of the glue makers having to complain of bad trade and 
small demand. Many have several tons of glue in stock, and buy- 
ers are slow in taking over their contracted deliveries. The year’s 
prices for the different gradings were covered. by: extra white, 
18 to 24c.: medium white, 12 to 18c.; cabinet, 13 to 15c¢.; low 
grade, 10 to 12c.; foot stock, white, 12 to 14c.; foot stock, brown, 
9 to 1lc.; common bone, 8% to 9c.; Irish, 13 to 15c.; French, 10 
to 40c.; German hide, 12 to 18c., and German common, 10 to 12c. 


Glycerine 


The year was characterized by relatively high prices, due to an 
ever-increasing demand both here and abroad. At the outset 
C. P. in bulk and dynamite sold at 1834 to 19c. Keen competition 
during the early months resulted in moderate irregularity in 
market prices, but in March both grades advanced to 20 to 20%c. 
These figures remained unaltered until May, when sellers again 
became eager for business, and the upward tendency of the mar- 
ket was checked. By July, prices had shrunk to 19%c. for C. P. 
and 18%c. for dynamite. At this basis, sales were made until 
September, when an influx of buying orders drove the market up- 
ward to 2lc. for C. P. and 20 to 20%c. for dynamite. Demand fell 
off in October and values yielded 4% to “ec. and remained un- 
changed until December, when the upward tendency was re- 
sumed. At the close, C. P. in drums was quoted at 20%c. and 
21%c. in cans, while dynamite was held firm at 19%c. to 20c. 


Gum Tragacanth 


Prices of this gum vary according to quality. White gum sells 
at 4.4 to 5 francs per kilo, or 38.4 to 39c. per pound. Natural color 
gum is valued at 3.3 francs per kilo, or 29c. per pound. Yellow 
color gum sells at 2.3 francs per kilo, or 20 to 26.3c. per pound. 

Opening 1913 with firsts at 80 to 82c. per pound, with seconds 
at 55 to 70c., and with thirds at 40 to 50c., Aleppo gum prices were 
marked sharply up in March, April and May, and again in Oc- 
tober, November and December. At the close of June, firsts were 
held at $1.20 to $1.30, while seconds were maintained at 85 to 95c.. 
and thirds at 65 to 75c. At the close of the year, firsts were quoted 
in some quarters at $1.15, but in others they were still held at 
$1.30, while seconds were strongly maintained at 90c. to $1, and 
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thirds at 65 to 75c. Sorts were very firmly held throughout the 
year at 25 to 50c., according to quality. 

The Turkey grades of this gum, while by no means as scarce as 
the Aleppo or Syrian descriptions, were very strongly held 
throughout 1913 and were marked up in most instances to the 
extent of 10c., and in some quarters to the extent of 20c. per 
pound. From 65 to 75c. the prices for Turkey firsts were advanced 
to 75 to 85c. by the end of June, and to 85 to 90c. at the close of 
the year, while Turkey seconds were advanced from 50 to 60 to 


70c., and thirds from 30 to 40 to 50c. per pound by the end of 
the year. 


Parafine Wax 


A steady consuming outlet has prevailed for the different de- 
scriptions of paraffine all through the year. Business with foreign 
as well as domestic consumers has been on an elaborate scale, and 
producers were taxed to capacity to keep up with contracts. Prices 
have been kept in firm tendency, but have not altered materially 
from those noted in 1912. At the beginning of the year, crude 
120 degrees to 130 degrees M. P. commanded 3% to 4c.; refined, 
120 degrees to 135 degrees M. P., 4%4 to 6%c. At the close, the 
minimum figure for crude was 3'%4c. and refined domestic 4%c. 
Foreign refined was quotably unchanged. The maintained strength 


in petroleum prices during the year had a tonic influence on the 
wax market. 


Rosins 


The year was characterized by declining values and the market 
was kept in a very unsettled condition. The highest prices were 
recorded in February, and prospects appeared promising for an 
active spring business. In March, however, the largest distribut- 
ing factor went into the hands of a receiver, and the liquidation of 
some 450,000 barrels held by this interest had a very depressing 
effect on values. There was urgent selling from March until 
October, and an enormous shrinkage in values took place. Mean- 
while several new distributing companies were organized and the 
constant buying of these concerns, coupled with heavy export pur- 
chases from abroad, finally absorbed the “stress” stocks. In No- 
vember the market steadied and advanced slightly, closing the 
year firm, at declines averaging about $2 per 280-pound barrel be- 
low the high prices of February. Consumers, realizing conditions, 
operated conservatively and found this method profitable under 
the circumstances. Official figures of the Savannah Board of 
Trade at the close of the year placed receipts at 628,571 barrels, 
shipments 457,444 barrels and stocks remaining 171,127 barrels, 
compared with 144,311 barrels for the corresponding date in 1912. 


Prices for the E. F. and G. grades for each month during 1913 
were as follows: 
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Sal Soda 


Regardless of the unsettled price movements in other sodas, the 
sal soda market has shown no disposition to depart from its time- 
worn uniform policy. Demand and supply have been so evenly ad- 
justed that distributors experience little difficulty in securing full 
figures for contracts that call for either prompt or forward de- 
livery. It is true that new consuming channels ‘are gradually 
opening up for sal soda, but makers have been able to easily 
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SULPHITE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Stebbins Patented Oxydizing Rotary Sulphur Burner. 
Stebbins Patented Improved Concrete Acid System. 
Stebbins Patented Two-Tank Acid System. 
Stebbins Patented Modified Slow Cook Equipment and Process. 
Richters Patented Modified Slow Cook Digester Shell. 
Dunbar Perfection SO. Gas and Liquor Reclaimer. 
Hayes Vitrified Digester Bricks. 
Digester Linings—Linings in New Shells completely installed 
under guarantee. 
Linings in Old Shells removed and re-lining 
Get Cockers. installed under guarantee of service. 
Digester Fittings. 
General Sulphite Mill Equipment. 
Inspection of Plants in Operation. 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


That Little Speck in the Sheet of Paper 


How many times has a “Little Speck” in a sheet of 
paper caused the rejectment of a ream, a case and 
even a car of paper? Probably, Mr. Manufacturer, 
you have been one of the sufferers from the scruti- 
nizing eye of the purchasing agent. 










Our Magnetic Extractor 


has saved many hundreds of dollars to the paper 
manufacturers who have it installed in their mills. 
It catches the “Little Speck” as well as the big ones, 
and assists you in producing an Absolutely CLEAN 
SHEET OF PAPER. It makes profits grow where 
losses heretofore existed. It makes rejections from 
a dirty paper cause impossible. Sent on approval. 
Can be returned if not satisfactory. Isn’t it worth 
the trial? Write us for list of satisfied users. Also 
booklet. 


The Roland T. Oakes 
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adjust their output, and not even a temporary ripple has been made 
in contract values. During dull periods second hands claim to 
have picked up an occasional car lot of re-sale stock which they 
say was sold for a shade below contract figures. If this is so, it 
was an exception and there was never enough stock obtainable to 
make an official market quotation. Large consumers placed their 
contracts at 60c. per cwt., f. o. b. works. Additional small lots 
commanded premiums ranging from 2%4c. to 5c. over car lot 
prices, according to the size of order. Concentrated remained 
firm at 13¢c. and up, as to quantity desired. 


Tale 
The market has remained uniformly steady throughout the past 
year, and the gradual increase in production has found a ready 
outlet to the large consuming industries. New York State as 


usual furnished nearly 50 per cent. of the total output of the 
United States, and the remainder came from California and the 
North and Middle Atlanitc States. Contract prices for American 
were $15 to $20 a ton; French $15 to $25 a ton, and Italian $35 to 
$40 a ton. No official figures as to the actual domestic production 
for 1913 were obtainable, but an authoritative statement is made 
that the output for 1912 was 159,270 short tons of talc and soap- 
stone, valued at $1,706,963. Of this the total marketed produc- 
tion of talc and soapstone was 133,289 short tons, valued at 
$1,097,483. The imports of talc during the same period aggregated 
10,989 short tons, valued at $122,956. The highest average price 
of ground talc during the year is given at $1262 per pound. For 
the Pacific Coast region, $12.06 for the best grade of talc from 
western North Carolina. Importations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, were 23,660,095 pounds. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD FOR 


DATE OF 
ADDRESS. ATH. AGE. 
Henry Haven Stoddard..New London, Conn.. 
Darwin B. Gotham Ogdensburg, = Y 
Charles R. Loring Yarmouth, 
George Wing Sisson... .Potsdam, NY 
Arthur Schoellkopf. .. .. Miami, Fla. 
F. Y. French East Walpole 
Robert H. Highet......New York City 
William E. Burland.....Kalamazoo, Mich...... 
William R. Jones.......Carthage, N. 


NAME. 


1913 


DaTE OF 
NAME. ADDRESS. 
Charles Jewett Sawyer..Bangor, Me 
Frank Hollister 
John W. McCulloch.. 


. Brownville, N. Y 
George Hoberg.. 


... Green Bay, Wis 
Cincinnati, 

Boston, Mass 

.. Buffalo, N. Y 
Franklin, N. 

. Fredericton, N. B....... 


Charles E. Perry 
Edward H. Loeser.... 
Warren F. Daniell 
Alexander Gibson, Sr. . 


Charles G. Mortimore. 
William P. Hubbard... 
Thomas Barrett........ 
Joseph L. St. John...... 


.Brooklyn, N. Y 
.Bangor, Me. 

New York City 
New York City 


Louis Dejonge. Jr.. 
Frank Hight 

U. S. Grant Megargee.. 
Harry A. 

Henry H. Furbish 
Lucius D. Reynolds... 
[ra Pierce 

J. Lewis Sampson 
Edward H. Palmer 
James Symington 
Edward Hale Palmer...Boston, Mass........... 
Franklin Pierce.. .Quebec, Can 

Henry A. Wheelwright..Boston, Mass 

Charles A. Pierson Warner, N 

Arthur M. French......Holyoke, Mass. 

Louis E. Babcock Watertown, N. Y 
George Z. Collins Salem, Mass........... 


.San Remo, Italy 

.. Bangor, Me. 
.Philadelphia, Pa. 
Watertown, N. Y....... 
Se DNs Mee cccceoctaun 
ses iieiessccacsi 
San Francisco, Cal 
Sampson’s Harbor, Md..)} 
Reading, Mass 
Lancaster, Pa 


March 
March 
March 
March 
-March 


Albert C. Getten 
Chauncey K. Buchanan. 
Reuel H. Foster 

John C. Fisher 
William R. Sheffield... 
William H. Leach 
Andrew H. Christian. 
George W. Holden 
Fred. N. McDonald. 
David Fischer 

H. M. Price 

Louis V. Sybrant.. 
Paul Arthur Sorg.. 
Moses Weil 

Marcus A. Brown 
Edwin R. Eaton 
William Mortimore.... 
George F. Robertson... 
Harvey B. Hubbard.... 
John J. Green........ ° 
Chas. Henry Heywood. 
Joseph Libmann 
Charles T. Hoogland.. 
Herbert H. Everard... 
William Jolly 
William A. Meagan.. 
Charles M. Brandt 
Thomas Richard Wren 
Jackson H. Duncan.... 


Hudson Falls, N. 


.Tarrytown, N. Y 


Argyle, 
Baltimore, 


"New York City...... 


New York City 


. Richmond, Va.........» 


Springfield, Mass........ 


... Baltimore, Md.......... 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
Montgomery Falls, Can.. 


..Natural Dam, N. Y 
swe. New York City 


Philadelphia, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo 
Norfolk, Mass 


.So. Hadley Falls, Mass.. 
.Portland, Ore 


. Brooklyn, N.Y 
Worcester, Mass........ 


New York City... 


. Brooklyn, N. Y 
.Detroit, Mich 


Holyoke, Mass 


..Lawrence, Mass 


Paterson, N. J 


..Middletown, Ohio 
.Cincinnati, Ohio 


John William Bogue... 
James H. Wylie 

John D. Cheever....... 
George S. Thompson. . 
Charles A. Baker....... 
Corydon G. Dwight... 
James F. Bush 

William H. Mairs.... 
Thomas P. Murtagh. ... 
Reuben C. Winchester... 
Dr. Chas. E. Campbell. 
Oscar Byrnes 

Charles E. Snell....... 
Hugh Watson....... 
Matt Marr 

Thomas Manahan 
William Hagen........ 
Neall Outterson 
Andrew Wahlgemuth. . 
Patrick J. Riley 
Alfred L. Sewell 
Adolph H. Suhlke 
George LaMonte 
James Paul NoOlting... 
James Young Hunt 
Ebenezer Harwood 
Warren Curtis......... 
Nathaniel G. Pierce... 
Edward Metzgar....... 
John Bailey 


Cornelius Bailey Perine. 
Clayton Slaughter 
James F. Lannigan, Jr. 
Emile Poppe 

Frank H. Daniell 


Charles R. Remington. . 
.Boston, Mass 


Clarence S. Whitney. . 
William S. Jenks 
Charles E. King 

S. B. Benjamin 
Knight E. Rogers 


Charles S. Wheelwright.. 


Irving C. P 
E. William Bright 
Nelson McCollister 


Aaron Morrison Orr.... 


Michael A. Ring 


.Boston, Mass...........d 


Holyoke, Mass 
New York City 


.North Hoosick, N. Y... 


Melrose, Mass 
.Gunn Lake, Mich... 
.. Holyoke, — 

. Nyack, N. 

New York \Giey 


-Holyoke, Mass.......... 
-Block Island 


Holland, Mich.......... 


.Potsdam, N. Y 
... Loronto, Canada........ 


Miamisburg, Ohio 
Bay Seeger: 2 cues. es. 


. Chicago, 


Watertown, N. Y 


.S. Rockaway Park, N.Y.. 


Lowell, 

Niles, Mich 
Pittsburgh, N. Y 
Bound Brook, N. J..... 


.New York City 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ended December 31, 1913, and for the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1913, Compared with Corresponding 
Periods of the Two Previous Years. 


IMPORTS—PAPER. 


-——— ——— December—-———_, -——————Twelve Months Ending December———_—,, 
Parer AND MANUFACTURES OF PAPER. ———1912,——- 1913.— 9 


. oe . arena —1911. $$$ 1912. ——_— Fe Ga 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Quantity. Value. 
3ooks an e ae s § Free Jeccs he” ~~ Qeaeree ab heeda 323,113 cesses $3,724,819 $3,466,429 
Books and other printed matter... i Dut. = cos 2,955,901 2,642,318 
Lithographic labels and prints (except 
post cards) . asasede Cite'et eeeeese $2,461,414 oo ven) keene 
Paper hangings L eWaawar ,100 ek dead 34,5 eéves en 817,700 eu ahdew 874,621 
Photographic 3 daub 5 8 daha ae ‘i és died 959,985 wake 1,147,084 


PRINTING PaPer For Books Anp News- 
PAPERS 
Valued at not above 2% cents { Free 16,198,089 307,303 48,309,847 $940,484 24,457,842 ) ,125, 368,01: 38 
per pound t Dut. 5,278,847 97,523 sieaNa.<  eieasbel 87,202,7 5 
Valued at above 4 cents and not 
above 4 cents per pound..lbs..Free igsecas es Sasa én cama 6 oasesse obecde 
All other Ibs. . Dut. 443,166 18,047 32,550 34,295 7,376,5 


5,702,861 $7,484,318 
3,320,094 1,044,723 


esebess octne we 664,240 20,021 
5,597,094 292,242 6,758,490 371,328 


Total s. 21,920,102 422,873 ,042,397 $974,779 119,037, ,630,3 176,783,496 $3,555,020 446,445,685 $8,920,390 


Souvenir post , eee $26,505 dacs $36,434 fb ean 

Surface-coated ee , 370,331 47,691 2,498 54,887 4,956,786 
Wrapping : 54,017 . 131,058 ger 

All other paper and paper board valued 

at not above 4 cents per pound. .Free ee ecese 19,186 ovessce tnasinets 

tthe § Free ocescas eosenes woosces 3,099 

Al otiat ) Dut. véacces >, APROES ccccces 204,492 


sien se $501,739 ou sends 
4,492,281 576,475 5,146,839 
Cecesas 846,500 ¢uve 


NUN@ 


29,164 
2,700,816 


Total paper and manufactures of.. esseeee $1,710,289 eeeeees $2,434,195 - $18,723,877 


CRUDE PAPER STOCK. 


Rags (other than woolen)....lbs..Free 21,582,908 285,903 a 3 190,048,436 $2,440,283 256,644,892 3: i 200,560,848 
All other ne vesa 374,543 secbnes a <vawes 2,970,976 ewanio’ wea 


Total sete $660,446 


WOOD PULP. 


Meshoaieslly sreusl 36,111,815 $308,805 35,506,567 $276,485 428,052,651 $3,425, 325,455,976 $2,691,028 300,286,006 $2,390,872 


{ Dut. 000,500 31,748 én weet td 97,310,108 45,430,012 360,353 35,493,698 279,909 

CHEMICAI 
Unbleached _ J Free 5,513,261 94,648 55,630,199 1,340,059 10,042,878 7 47,971,361 804,024 263,865,605 4,809,862 
r ( Dut. 43,097,663 76, coynees eseeeee 416,440,956 . 72 506,431,726 7,673,742 328,644,859 5,286,518 
Bleached _ J Free 1,290,954 14,680,199 341,199 8,096,683 i 12,589,806 321,687 59,094,517 1,381,924 
{ Dut. 10,073,688 i peacece eeeeeee 164,907,292 7 141,701,292 3,052,384 95,529,311 2,206,432 


Total s. 100,087,881 105,816,965 $1,957,743 1,124,850,568 1,079,580,173 $14,903,218 1,082,913,996 $16,355,517 


All other manufactures of......... f sqchaed 21,7 cavcece-  SaRGGt 2,820,705 ereeeee $3,394,460 


PULP WOOD. 


Wood pulp 49,439 $343,530 46,161 $308,949 ’ 933,565 $6,227,346 1,034,885 $7,007,350 


CHEMICALS. 


Sulphur or brimstone, crude.tons. . sciehes o< ahha 530 $10,596 24,250 $436,725 26,885 $494,778 14,636 $278,056 
Bleaching powder Ibs... $42,839 5,832,348 48,895 82,895,472 667,804 74,235,256 597,002 61,605,077 510,120 
China clay or kaolin us 153,971 25,590 161,720 228,364 1,464,253 246,380 1,614,303 240,120 1,625,451 
Caustic potash “i 26,632 caecat davies 4 7,069,837 287,116 9,578,437 365,860 6,326,412 245,880 
Gelatin, unmanufactured .....lbs.. 4,881 293,453 101,518 1,035,395 285,529 683,859 129,374 2,015,012 624,295 
Glue and glue size Bes 66,854 2,106,359 177,002 8,094,051 794,322 6,976,173 770,635 9,529,792 907,008 


EXPORTS—PAPER. 


7 December—_——_,, -——————Twelve Months Ending December 
ParerR AND MANUFACTURES OF PAPER. ——1912.— 1913.—— 1911.—— 9 


anneal 
. 1911. 1912. ————1913.—___ 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. 


$34,531 Se ccees $35,737 eacesee onvacee ev esece $224,284 


$421,371 
Books, music, maps, engravings, etch- 


ings, photographs, and other printed 


matter s.0gsec8e in, cae 864,280 o.cescind.. “Qapaeaenn os s06asq 9,660,767 wadeules 9,926,115 
Boxes and cartons eb aeh ie euecsne 40,314 pakeee oadte es Sau 291,750 Seo 525,630 
Carbon paper Caeenne ekecums 35,739 vihaeNe ere seiaehe 177,224 ian mae 455,095 
Paper hangings asusbas 25,465 owasee'e 384,932 Sietcas 411,716 . ov 473,706 
Playing cards we vende onceres 26,016 272,038 dpeveen 301,980 eesecde 330,054 


Printing PAaPER— 


News print s. 514, 8 5,225,695 $130,002 97,841,361 $2,357,455 111,135,997 $2,690,225 86,602,057 $2,105,984 
All other s. d 2,271,639 132,783 26,429,186 1,278,796 26,904,555 1,440,992 28,117,371 1,617,285 


Wrapping paper s. 927,029 1,047,998 $38,326 See cs cessees 7,034,849 $283,506 13,782,414 $560,535 
Writing paper and ra 109,735 esacties 98,634 weeeses $1,149,880 chose” a riven. Ee 
All other ssaas 205 Se cessens>, *ORBASS veveeee 4,880,539 eeeerey < scssens. < SASGSES 


Total paper, and manufactures of.. eeeeees $1,890,713 eeeeees $1,739,411 eaceeee $18,702,151 eeesees $21,166,566 


$21,174,217 


“WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK. 


Wood pulp s. 3,361,568 $66,433 3,220,198 $63,904 18,988,131 $386,711 28,379,445 $542,949 39,551,915 $738,451 


Rags, all other ,116,163 48,434 = 1,251,942 74,589 82,471,502 2,360,224 35,870,267 772,327 39,220,006 804,658 
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HE year 1913 in the pulp and paper industry of Canada will 
probably be recorded as one of the most eventful and im- 
portant periods yet experienced and one in which the 
progress of trade has been affected from several unex- 

pected directions. With the general business depression skim- 
ming off the cream from a long run of profitable years, with the 
United States tariff unsettled until far into the year, the Quebec 
embargo cancellation and its interesting sequel—the organization 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, the Spanish River 
and kindred episodes associated with top-heavy capitalization and 
stock booming—all these. and many more happenings thrust for- 
ward 1913 as a remarkable twelvemonth. 

It was certainly not a year of new mill construction, at least not 
by comparison with the wholesale undertakings of 1912. In the 
latter year nine mills were projected, some of them merely addi- 
tions to established enterprises, others designed as news print 
producers, but in several cases production was not started until 
1913 and two of the projects fell through completely. Thus we 
find that the total increase of news print for the two years stands 
at about 1,000 tons a day. What additions to this advancing out- 
put are likely for 1914? 


OvutTtuRN oF New MILts, 

The Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company, at Iroquois Falls, Ont., will 
shortly commence the production of 150 tons of pulp per day, 
which the company intends to convert into paper without undue 
delay. That the paper mill will come into action within possibly 
a year is evident from official expressions and has been hastened 
by the turn in the United States tariff. Fifty tons a day of news 
print is now being turned out by the new Donnacona Mills, on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence, about 30 miles west of Que- 
bec. The plant comprises also an 80-ton ground wood mill and a 
sulphite mill sufficient for the needs of the paper plant. The sul- 
phite mill will be in operation in April. The dam for the power 
plant on the Jacques Cartier River is complete and will develop in 
the turbines about 6,000 horsepower. Five thousand cords of pulp- 
wocd are at the mill door ready for operations and the supply in 
the limits is abundant. Another big piece of constructive work 
affecting the productivity of Canadian pulp and paper mills in 1914 
is the E. B. Eddy Company’s new ground wood mill, turning out 
110 tons per day as an addition to the present supply. At Bona- 
venture, Que., the St. Lawrence Pulp and Paper Corporation, 
financed by American capitalists, is building a pulp mill with 125 
tons per day capacity. It will be completed next autumn, together 
with a railway 16 miles long, required to bring out the wood sup- 
Ply. 

Announcement was recently made that the Belgo-Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Company had arranged to add two new paper machines 
to their Shawinigan plant, increasing their capacity from 120 to 
200 tons per day, also for the construction of a new sulphite mill. 
This move places the Belgo-Canadian second only to the Lauren- 
tide (220 tons per day) as an individual producer, although both 
mills are exceeded by the combined Spanish River-Lake Superior 
plants. 


ENTERPRISES PLANNED. 


There are several enterprises of vast proportions not yet prac- 
tical factors in pulp and paper competition, but planned on daring 
lines and suggestive of the confidence felt by financiers in the 
future of the industry in Canada. One of these is fathered by 
Captain A. B. Scott, with whom are associated English, French 
and Canadian capitalists, and their purpose is to spend $4,000,000 
-on a pulp and paper mill at the head of the Saguenay River and 
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dam back the powerful Grand Discharge, which is estimated to 
represent 350,000 horsepower. It will be noticed that the build- 
ing of new mills has been confined to the two provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. In British Columbia, where the disasters to the 
Ocean Fails mills have discouraged new investment, the Powell 
River company doubled its machine equipment last year and 
doubled its output to 240 tons daily. This company’s limits will 
give a perpetual supply of raw material equal to an output of 400 
tons daily, and it has hydraulic power available to the extent of 
40,000 horsepower. Without counting the several unfinished mills 
and additions to established plants, Canada at the present hour is 
producing about 1,500 tons of news print per day and of this, two- 
thirds, or 1,000 tons daily, are being exported to the United States. 
This equals about 25 per cent. of the total United States require- 
ments in the news print line. 


DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHER GRADES OF PAPER. 


Far more satisfactory than the record of news print in 1913 was 
the development in those higher grades of paper in which the 
Canadian mills have long been subject to embarrassing compe- 
tition. The results to date indicate that the great volume of im- 
ports from the United States and other countries will not advance 
in proportion to the growing Canadian demand and may be con- 
siderably reduced. Tgwards that end the Canadian mills are ex- 
tending their plants, perfecting machinery and lowering costs by 
better organization. The advances in book and bond and kraft 
manufacture, accompanied by the rapid progress in chemical pulp 
making are, perhaps, the most noteworthy movements of the past 
twelve months. The sulphite pulp department of the Riordon 
Paper Mills has been equipped with four new digesters, increasing 
its output to 140 tons per day, and three have been in operation 
for some time. Similar additions have been made to the Booth 
mills, at Ottawa, and the Belgo-Canadian mills, at Shawinigan 
Falls. This greater volume of sulphite has gone into paper manu- 
facture in Canada. Thus we find a growth in the output of the 
Rolland Paper Company, and in the Provincial Paper Mills Com- 
pany, the latter incorporated in 1913 with a capital of $5,000,000, 
and including the St. Lawrence Paper Mills, the Montrose mill and 
the Barber Paper and Coating Mills. At the Montrose mill addi- 
tions were made to give an output of 20 tons per day. The How- 
ard Smith Paper Company’s new mills at Beauharnois, 22 miles 
from Montreal, came into action as a two-machine loft-dried plant 
and can be enlarged to four machines. The construction cost was 
$500,000 and 150 hands are given employment. Being the second 
loft-dried paper industry in Canada, with a capacity of about six 
tons per day, the success so far encountered is indicative of the 
Canadian buyer’s eagerness to support domestic manufactures 
when price and product are favorable. The Wyagamac Paper 
Company, at Three Rivers, will be producing in the near future 
100 tons per day of machine-glazed kraft; in the same line the 
Dryden mills, at Dryden, Ont., are supplying about 30 tons daily. 
At Thorold, the Beaver Board Company, a Buffalo and Ottawa 
corporation, is equipping a mill to turn out 80 tons per day. In 
passing, it may be mentioned that the organization of the Beaver 
Board Company is one of the most democratic in the world, the 
heads of the departments being members of the executive and all 
employees being subjected to a superintendent of personnel who 
scientifically examines their fitness for the positions occupied. The 
Fibre Products Company is also in the field with modern factories 
located at Thorold. 


ApopTION oF CHEMICAL PULP. 
Chemical pulp, both sulphite and sulphate, has been more gen- 
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erously adopted in the home market to displace imported ma- 
terial and shows also a larger export to the United States. More- 
over, it made a place for itself in the British market for the first 
time in history. As if to counteract this ambitious branching out, 
two cargoes of pulp arrived at Thorold direct from Sweden, es- 
caping 99 per cent. of the customs taxes by the fact that they were 
to be employed in making paper for export. 


INCREASED IMPoRTS AND Exports. 


The year was also noteworthy in regard to increased exports of 
paper from Canada, which practically doubled the figures of the 
previous year. Foreign trade figures for the twelve months end- 
ing September 30, 1913, show the total imports as $8,738,057 as 
against figures for 1912 of $7,342,142. Six million dollars worth 
of paper for the 1913 period came from the United States, and less 
than $2,000,000 from Great Britain—rather significant statistics, 
proving that the working of the present tariff on paper is not 
whoily in the interests of the Canadian mills. Canadian exports 
for the period mentioned were $9,124,183, compared to the pre- 
vious year’s record of $4,342,493. <A little over $7,000,000 in paper 
went to the United States, with about $500,000 to Great Britain. As 
was not surprising, wood pulp exports remained about the same 
as in 1912, the comparative figures being $5,527,739 and $5,357,969. 
Of this $4,500,000 went to the United States, Great Britain taking 
the balance. Pulp wood gained in exports by about $1,000,000 over 
1912. About 70 per cent. of Canadian made news print is exported. 
Sulphite exports equal about 20 per cent. of the production. 


Prices Not SATISFACTORY. 


Notwithstanding all the gratifying progress indicated by the ex- 
pansion of output and the good work accomplished in overcom- 
ing imports of higher grade papers, the prices received have been 
none too satisfactory. Competition in every line has grown 
keener with the steadily advancing mill outputs far in excess of 
the country’s power to absorb. The United States market in the 
uncertainties of tariff alterations and the pressure of Canadian 
competition established a none too glowing welcome for news 
print, which in turn was the decisive factor in Canadian quota- 
tions for the same line. There is no exportation of book, bond 
and similar papers from Canadian mills and, naturally, every addi- 
tion to their producing capacity brought on a tenser competition 
for the domestic demand. Add to these conditions the presence of 
a price-cutting warfare in Kraft, paper bags and some of the other 
lines of wrapping and the market as a whole did not assume the 
most agreeable aspect. It is important to note, however, that the 
general range of prices in the first parts of 1913 and 1914 are not 
very dissimilar. News print at Montreal was quoted the same, 
$41 to $43, and ground wood pulp likewise, $15 to $16 at the mill. 
Sulphite, easy bleaching, today commands from $44 to $46 per ton 
and news quality pulp $42 to $43—prices not materially changed 
from the ievel of a year ago. While some able prophets like C. J. 
Booth, of Ottawa, have predicted an advance in the market price 
of news print, manufacturers in general seem rather skeptical that 
any such advantage can be brought about in the near future and 
are turning their attention to the lowering of costs, and with most 
satisfactory results, witness Price Brothers & Co., at their Kenog- 
ami mill. Mr. Booth’s prophecy, however, appeared very plausible 
in view of the disclosure that one or two big news print manu- 
facturers made a profit of only about $5 a ton on their output in- 
stead of $10 or $12, as was estimated in their prospectus. 


Errects oF Unitep STATES TArIFF. 


The effect of the passing of the United States tariff bill, which 
at first was regarded by Canadian news print manufacturers with 
an avowal of indifference or a non-committal prediction of its re- 
sults, has undoubtedly been to stiffen the spine of the industry and 
impart energy and buoyant tone. What the tariff bill did for 
Canada was to abolish the long standing penalty on paper made 
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from Crown lands pulpwood, purely a retaliatory clause, and to 
place Crown lands and freehold products from Canada on an iden- 
tical basis as United States imports. How vastly important such 
a concession was to Quebec province is shown by the fact that 
only 4 per cent. of Quebec’s forest areas is freehold. The levelling 
of the distinction between Canadian paper also cut away the con- 
tentious grounds from Quebec’s earlier attempt to force the Crown 
lands products from four of her mills across the border free by 
technically removing the embargo while retaining its practical ad- 
vantages. A repetition of the incident, which evoked a warm ar- 
gumentative battle in Quebec as well as at Washington, can scarcely 
occur under the new tariff conditions. One of the much pre- 
dicted results of the new tariff that did not happen was the re- 
moval of American mills “lock, stock and barrel” to the Canadian 
side. Indeed there does not seem to have been a single new mill 
awaiting the outcome of the tariff measure to determine its future. 
Certainly Canada has not caught sight of any such so far. Evi- 
dence is plentiful, however, that the established Canadian news 
mills and those coming into operation during the next twelve 
months have partially based their programmes on the unhampered 
entry to Uncle Sam’s paper markets. 

J. H. A. Acer, treasurer and sales manager of the Laurentide 
Paper Company, discussing the situation for 1914, states that at 
least 100,000 tons more of Canadian news print will be exported 
to the States than in 1913 and remarks on the ability of the Quebec 
companies under the new tariff to take advantage of the reci- 
procity measure, as the bulk of their paper is made from timber 
grown on Crown lands. As representative of an Ontario mill, F. 
H. Anson, president of the Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company, ex- 
presses his pleasure at seeing pulp and paper on the United States 
free list and admits that the company’s 400-ton per day paper mill, 
in two 200-ton units, will come into operation all the quicker be- 
cause of it. Such endorsements are uniform with Canadian opin- 
ion generally. In the interval between the mooting of tariff 
changes and the passage of the bill, Canadian news mills in com- 
mon with their brethren south of the border endured the unpleas- 
antness of hand-to-mouth orders but have confidently shaped their 
future operations on the assumption that the Democratic tariff 
will hold good for more than the life of an administration. 

Domestic TARIFF PossIBILITIEs. 

As to the threatened unsettling of domestic tariff matters through 
the pressure of Western Canada radicals in both parties, there is 
nothing definite as yet to support an opinion. The West has no 
paper mills between Ontario and British Columbia, and much re- 
sentment to the lumber prices crops up again and again. In this 
way has come a demand for reduction of duties on lumber and 
paper. To such a demand the answer of the pulp and paper men 
of Canada, and of public sentiment in the East, is, without doubt, 
favorable to the abolition of duties on ground wood and news 
print. Indeed, this view has not been protested by the news print 
men themselves even when expressed by their official organ. At the 
same time, it is contended very sensibly that the higher grades of 
paper should have 25 per cent. protection and paper specialties 
at least 35 per cent. for a considerable time to come. Canadian 
mills are by no means in a position to meet foreign competition 
in book, bond and similar lines, nor in the specialties, for obvious 
reasons. Another suggestion made by the Western faction is that 
the British preference be increased. It is now 15 per cent., and 
of all competitors the Canadian makers of higher grade papers 
could least of all bear increased pressure from the English mills. 
If anything is done by the Government ample opportunity will 
be afforded to have all views represented, and the unity of the 
pulp and paper men through their new Canadian association will be 
an appreciated factor in governing any tariff changes. 

TRANSPORTATION DISPUTES. 

Controversies between pulp and paper shippers and the railways 

followed two particular lines, the right of the railways to increase 
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freight rates on pulpwood shipped from points in Eastern prov- 
inces of Canada to the Eastern States, in which the railways were 
upheld by the Dominion Railway Board, and, secondly, the justi- 
fication of the freight rates charged through Western Canada. In 
supporting the railway companies in their increase of charges on 
pulpwood going to the Eastern States, the Railway Commissioners 
certainly offended neither the conservation enthusiasts nor the 
Canadian news print exporters, for the decision meant that the 
United States mills using wood from these Eastern limits must 
face an extra production cost of 56 cents per ton. One of the re- 
sults of the verdict most frequently predicted is that companies 
looking for limits in Canada will avoid as much as possible those 
limits depending entirely upon railway lines for transportation and 
will pay a premium for limits accessible by water. 

The Western freight rates inquiry has been before the Railway 
Board since 1911, forming one of the most intricate and stubborn 
problems in which shippers and railway corporations have yet 
locked horns. In the beginning of December last the arguments 
of counsel were brought to a close, and the Commissioners pro- 
ceeded to sift the ramified contentions of the Dominion and West- 
ern Provincial Governments and the companies. The paper trade 
was directly concerned in the hearing, as rates on news print and 
wrapping paper, of which the West is a big user, formed part of 
the fighting ground. The chief point raised by the counsel for 
Dominion and Provincial Governments and boards of trade was 
that the Western rates were unjustly high and discriminatory as 
compared with the East, and presented copious evidence from the 
rate books of United States railways passing across similar terri- 
tory. The answer of the railways was that their rates are war- 
ranted by higher cost of operation, and their policy of extending 
transportation facilities into sparsely settled districts which cannot 
pay a profit on construction for years to come. The Canadian Pa- 
cific recently reduced the rates on forest products in British Co- 
lumbia and this fact was quoted at the hearing as illustrating a 
reasonable attitude. So extensive is the evidence before the Com- 
missioners that months will probably elapse before a decision can 
be given. 


THe WorKMEN’s CoMPENSATION BILL. 


The drafting of a workmen’s compensation bill for Ontario by 
Sir William Meredith, special commissioner of the Government, 
is probably regarded by many pulp and paper manufacturers of 
the province as the most sinister sign on their business horizon. 
Long and careful examination of compensation acts in all parts 
of the world precluded the final draft by the commissioner, and 
evidence was taken in reams from representatives of capital and 
labor, while experts from five or six States told their views day 
after day. When Sir William Meredith completed his draft: bill 
the Government placed it in the hands of a legislative committee 
for the purpose of receiving suggestions from the manufacturers, 
labor men and others. That process began in January of this 
year, the design being to eliminate iobbying during the coming ses- 
sion. In a word, the labor men are heartily in favor of the bill, 
while the manufacturers as a body oppose its provisions tooth and 
nail. Some of these provisions are that the employer pays 55 per 
cent. of an injured employee’s wages while off duty; compensation 
lasts as long as the disability ; industrial diseases are placed on the 
same footing as accidents; a board will be appointed by the Crown 
to administer the law; contributory negligence is no bar to com- 
pensation ; highly paid managers cannot profit unduly, as their com- 
pensation is limited to $2,000 a year; the common law under which 
an employee takes upon himself risks incidental to his employ- 
ment is classed as unfair and is abrogated; no litigation will be 
necessary in order that an injured man may receive compensa- 
tion; the board’s decision shall be final, but the Crown may state 
a case for the opinion of the Appellate Court. All through the 
hearings and in his final summary Sir William frankly indicated 
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his belief that the manufacturers were “one-sided” and unjust in 
their suggestions and were aiming to crowd the workman into a 
corner. These allegations failed to dull the fighting edge of the 
employers and their protests to the Government’s special com- 
mittee quote no tess than 20 serious objections which they take to 
the bill. One of these is that Ontario manufacturers, having to 
bear a new burden of special taxes for their workmen, cannot pass 
on the taxes to their consumers because of the close competition 
with manufacturers in other provinces. Again, they object to 
“the preposterous scale of benefits” and pensions for permanent 
partial disability. They disapprove of the proposal to compensate 
in cases where the injury is due to serious or wilful misconduct 
by the workman, accidents entirely unconnected with the employ- 
ment such as a cyclone, injuries by the wilful and intentional act 
of fellow-workmen, and compensation where the injury does not 
last more than seven days. The powers of the proposed board 
were too extensive. There was a failure to eliminate litigation. 
The bill was defective as an insurance measure. It abolished all 
employers’ defences. As a matter of fact, the manufacturers are 
by no means united in their opposition to the bill, enormous ma- 
chinery interests such as the Massey Harris Company practically 
siding with the Government in the main clauses of the measure. 
It is altogether probable that some compromise will be made before 
the bill becomes law. One of the suggested mutual concessions 
is that the bill be amended so that the proposed compensation of 
55 per cent. of a man’s wages shall become 662-3 per cent. and 
placing a limit of $12 per week, as in the Ohio act—the act not to 
apply to persons getting over $2,000 a year. Both sides seemed to 
regard the idea with some favor. 


Stock MARKET PERFORMANCES. 


For almost the first time in the history of the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry, the remarkable confidence of investors in this field 
of enterprise was shaken by stock market performances and other 
forms of unwise management. The East Canada Pulp & Paper 
Company fiasco was unfortunate enough in itself without having 
the Spanish River Company’s announcement at the last annual 
meeting undo a good deal of the public faith that careful manage- 
ments and conservative policies had for years helped to win. The 
general consensus of opinion appeared to be that Spanish River 
was overcapitalized and had been employed as a stock market ma- 
chine to a degree quite unauthorized. To effect economies in the 
making of sales an amalgamation had been made some time pre- 
vious with the Lake Superior Paper Company, of Sault Ste Marie, 
and both concerns were compelled to face their only alternative of 
issuing short term prior lien notes to provide immediate capital. 
Both companies possessed magnificent plants and turned out first- 
class goods, for which a market was generally available. It is 
argued by older paper men, too, that before Spanish River had 
proved itself able to stand its own weight, the Sturgeon Falls 
mills of the defunct Imperial Pulp and Paper Company were taken 
over and more bonds and stocks placed on the market. Under the 
same leadership of G. P. Grant, head of the Dominion Bond Com- 
pany, which made all the flotations, the Toronto Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, at Cornwall, formerly managed by John R. Bar- 
ber, of Georgetown, and associates, was put through the capitaliza- 
tion process and in a very short time the dividend was jumped 
from 5 to 8 per cent. The market did not take kindly to the fire- 
works, however, and refused to bid up the stock. Later R. S. 
Waldie succeeded Mr. Grant in the command and restored affairs 
to a normal and progressive condition. The Ocean Falls Pulp and 
Paper Company, of British Columbia, can hardly be numbered with 
the shadows of 1913, for its history is nothing but continuous 
shadow. The last plan was to consolidate it with the Crown Paper 
Company, of Portland, Ore., and the Quatsino Pulp Company. 
San Francisco capitalists proposed to guarantee 50 per cent. of the 
bonds held chiefly in London, and to put up $3,000,000 to con- 
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“Front view of plant from photograph taken from movable tower.’’ 
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Kenwood Felts 


For every kind of Paper and 
Pulp. Seamless Felts and 
Heavy Jackets for Fast Run- 
ning Machines. Special 





Felts for unusual conditions 





‘Rear view of plant from photograph taken across the tracks of main line of New York Central and Hudson River Railroad.”’ 
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You Can’t Cheat the Chemist 


Two pieces of Leather Belting may look alike, and to all appearances be alike—but pass them 
on to the chemist and see what his analysis reveals. Recently, for example, two pieces of double 
belting—one of oak tannage, the other a “Spartan’”—were boiled in water for twenty minutes. The 
picture herewith shows the result—the “Spartan” is still in perfect condition, tough, and pliable, the 
cement intact—the other is burned hard, curled, uncemented and absolutely worthless. 


Spartan Leather Belts 


are made of selected hides—tanned and curried 
by a special process in our own plant, and un- 
der the personal supervision of our own ex- 
pert chemist. We use only the choice center 
part of the hide and test every step of the man- 
ufacture—both by skillful laboratory and shop 
methods. That’s why Spartan Belts with- 
stand steam, water, gas and oil, and why we 
can make the following a part of our guarantee. 


“Should any belt prove defective by 
reason of fault in material or workman- 
ship, we will furnish a new belt or re- 
pair the defective part free of charge.” 


That’s a pretty comprehensive guarantee. It 
means that with a Spartan Belt you are sure of 
satisfaction. Why take chances on others? Our 
Booklet “Spartan Belts” or our general cata- 
logue will be mailed on request. Just write 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


YS57, 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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struct a paper plant. To this the London shareholders agreed, and 
at the present writing J. Hamilton Benn, M.P., representative of 
the London group, is arranging the final terms. 


License Laws or New BruNswiIck. 


An important amendment to the laws of New Brunswick in re- 
gard to pulp and paper licenses was the cause of much dissatisfac- 
tion to the big operators. From their point of view the changes 
placed a premium on careless foresting and were dictated to the 
Government by the advantages of vote catching. There are today 
10,000 square miles of forest in New Brunswick. Pulp and paper 
licenses are made renewable from year to year for 30 years and 
may be extended for a further period of nine years. They are 
subject to the payment of a bonus for the 30-year privilege and at 
the expiration of that time, of another bonus for the next 20 years. 
At least 50 per cent. of the lumber cut on Crown lands shall be 
manufactured into pulp and paper in New Brunswick. The license 
holder undertakes to erect a pulp mill within three years and a 
paper mill within five years. 

Nova Scotia, 


The Province of Nova Scotia, with all its advantages of water 
transportation, has only marked time in the pulp and paper indus- 
try. The McLeod mill and a few ground wood mills of small 
proportions are all that are in active commission and the prospects 
of the immediate future promise little advancement. One of the 
unfortunate factors is the scattered arrangement of the pulpwood 
forests. 

CONSERVATION. 

Every province of Canada is slowly but very surely awakening 
to the demands for forest conservation. In 1913 the Dominion 
Government appropriated $541,000 for the work of the Forestry 
Branch. The federal department set aside additional forest pre- 
serves in the three prairie provinces, as well as over 10,000 square 
wiles comprising the railway belt in British Columbia, bringing the 
total of reserves up to $35,964. In the Forestry Branch’s employ 
are now 360 men, about 20 more than last year, and some excellent 
work has been done in establishing lookout towers, telephone lines 
and trails. The Province of Ontario spent $325,000 during the 
year on forest protection, the companies contributing about $91,000; 
most of this went for patrol work. Quebec spent $100,000 on the 
same service and $18,000 extra for fire protection, in addition to 
which the limit holders spent fully $150,000. The first co-operative 
fire protection society to be formed in Canada looked after 7,000,- 
000 acres, at a cost of $20,000 and utilized every modern device, such 
as speeders, telephones and lookouts. British Columbia made good 
use of $375,000 under its system of collecting 1% cents per acre 
from lessees and contributing an equal amount from the treasury. 
New Brunswick spent about $35,000 and: Nova Scotia about $8,000, 
the latter contributed wholly by limit owners. Co-operation by 
the railways in the matter of saving the forests seems in sight at 
last, partly of their own accord, partly from pressure of the 
Dominion Railway Board and the various provinces. The Cana- 
dian Pacific is bringing oil locomotives into use in the Rocky 
Mountains of British Columbia and the Grand Trunk Pacific will 
likely follow suit. All the railways have arranged to have spe- 
cial officers to carry out the orders of the Railway Board and to 
co-operate with federal and provincial departments. Gradually 
the lessees of limits all over the Dominion are consenting to a re- 
form in the old extravagant and dangerous methods and several 
companies have gone to the expense of engaging expert cruisers 
to carry on a survey. On the educational side of the work the 
task assumes gigantic lines. Three forest schools at Toronto, Que- 
bec and Fredericton are doing excellent service, and the Com- 
missicn of Conservation and Canadian Forestry Association are 
bearing their part of the responsibility with intelligence and zeal. 


ProviNcIAL RIGHTS. 
A question of important bearing to the Western provinces of 
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Canada which must be faced by the federal government this year 
is the right of local governments in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta to control their own natural resources. This right was 
recognized and proclaimed by the leaders of the present Govern- 
ment previous to the election of 1911, but no action has since beeu 
taken by them. The provincial premiers have presented their de- 
mands in person at Ottawa, asserting their claims to forests and 
minerals and other resources. No answer has yet been given, and 
indications of the Government's attitude are decidedly scant. 

The impression may prevail in the United States that Canada 
is dependent upon the market there to a greater degree than 
circumstances by any means justify. Of course, with a com- 
paratively small population, scattered over half a continent, the 
big enterprises recently undertaken and those under projection do 
not look to domestic consumption to keep their plants active. 
Export trade is what the paper mills of Canada are looking to 
and it is a mistake to suppose that the manufacturers propose to 
confine their energies to the American market. Of course it is 
but natural that the proximity of the United States and the 
extensive and ever increasing demand there would make the mar- 
ket there of first importance. But with facilities for making 
news print paper or, in fact, all grades of paper derived from 
wood and the cheap conversion of the wood into paper through 
the utilization of water power Canada is in a position to supply 
South America, the Orient and the greater part of Europe. This 
may not be so to a great extent today, for two very potent rea- 
sons. First because all the mills now in operation find a more 
convenient outlet closer to home and second, because they are 
still at some disadvantage in respect to adequate transportation 
facilities. 

A great deal of the pulp timber wealth of the Dominion is as 
yet inaccessible for lack of railroad communication. Nor is the 
ocean service, except to England, such as would justify a direct 
extended South American trade. But the country is developing 
rapidly. Every year sees extensive additions to the railroads. 
New districts are being developed and new pulp wood forests 
are being brought within the zone of commercial use. Much 
of this improvement is yet in prospect, but it is coming and with 
it will come an increasing development of the Canadian paper 
industry. 





Price Bros. to Develop Murdock Falls 


MontTrEAL, Que., February 16, 1914—Price Bros. & Co., the 
owners of the Jonquierere and Kenogami pulp and paper mills. 
have decided to develop the Murdock Falls, on the Shipshaw 
River, about two miles from Kenogami. This is being done in 
view of the large area of limits owned by the company in the 
Saguenay district, and the necessity of further enlarging the 
plants. This water power was purchased by the Jonquiere Pulp 
Company, and sold to the Shipshaw Water Power Company. a 
subsidiary of Price Bros. & Co., for $600,000, or 6 per cent. gold 
bonds and $100,000 common stock. The Shipshaw Water Power 
Company was then organized with a capital of $850,000, of which 
$750,000 was in 6 per cent. gold bonds, and the remaining $100,000 
common stock. The company entered into an agreement with 
Price Bros. by which it sells 5,000 h. p. at $15 per h. p. The 
gross earnings from this contract for 1914 will amount to $75,000 
and operating expenses are estimated at $8,000, leaving net earn- 
ings of $67,000. Interest charges will call for $30,000, leaving the 
net proceeds $37,000. As soon as the market conditions are favor- 
able, $600,000 bonds will be issued, guaranteed both as to principal 
and interest by Price Bros. The present installation develops 6,600 
horse power, but provision is made in the power station to bring 
the capacity of the plant up to 10,000, at a cost of $40,000 for the 
additional unit. Meanwhile, in the Jonquiere plant, Price Bros. 


now operate the sawmill by electricity, leaving considerably more 
fuel for the boilers of the board and paper machines. 
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Prominent Paper Company 
Adopted G. E. Equipment 
as its Standard 


The Union Bag and Paper Company, Hudson 
Falls, N. Y., operates a group of pulp and paper 
mills. 










G-E Motors driving 
screens, wet presses and Generators, motors, transformers, etc., manu- 
trif ump. e Union ° 
Bar “and faper'Go,, Hudson  factured by the General Electric Company are 


ee used as the paper company’s standard. 












The motors, totalling 6500 horsepower, are used to drive practically all the machinery, with the ex- 
ception of paper machines. Starting with the saw mill and the acid plant, every operation is per- 
formed by electric power in both the wood grinding and sulphite departments. 


This is an instance where it has paid to use water power through G-E generators and motors, 
with steam auxiliary power plant, rather than direct from water wheel. 









The Guarantee on Goods 
of Excellence Electrical. 








The paper mill power experts of the General Electric Company include among their number suc- 
cessful paper mill engineers who understand every requirement of the paper manufacturer. They have 
installed G-E electric power equipments at such prominent plants as the above mentioned and 
















Kimberly Clark Co., Kimberly, Wis. 





Great Northern Paper Co., Dolby and Millinoc- 


Elkhart Paper Mills, Elkhart, Ind. ket, Me. 

Sheboygan (Wis.) Paper Co. St. Regis Paper Co., Deferiet, N. Y. 
Berlin Mills Co., Berlin, N. H. Finch Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
International Paper Co., New York. Carolina Fiber Co., Hartsville, S, C. 


United Box Board & Paper Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Louis Dejonge Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


as well as many others in widespread sections of this country. The assistance of these power experts 
in electrifying your mill is extended to you without obligation to buy. 

Bulletin No. 4784, “Electric Drive in Pulp and Paper Mills,” describes some of the above installa- 
tions in detail. It will be promptly sent on request. 


General Electric Company 













Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World Nashville, Tenn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio ‘ew Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Birmingham, Ala. Davenport, Ia. General Office: Schenectady, N.Y: — Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 
Boise, Idaho. Dayton, Ohio ew York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Denver, Colo. ADDRESS NE AREST Oo FFI Cc E Niagara Falls, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 
Butte, Mont. (Office of Agent) Jacksonville, Fla. Louisville, Ky. Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Charleston, W. Va. Elmira, N. Y. Joplin, Mo. Madison, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. Mattoon, Ill. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Fort Wayne, Ind. Keokuk, Ia. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. 1, Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. Knoxville, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, El Paso, 
Houston, and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lt’d, Toronto, Ont. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’S PAPER INDUSTRY IN 1913 


WRITTEN FOR THE Paper TRADE JouRNAL By Hon. T. P. McGratu. 


HE year now closing has been most successful for the pulp 

and paper industry in this country and the output will 

/ much exceed that of previous years, as the two pulp and 
paper concerns now operating, those of the Harmsworth 
(Anglo-Newfoundland Development) Company, at Grand Falls, 
and the Albert Reed Company, at Bishop Falls, have enlarged 
their plants and are operating these to their fullest capacity. It 
is interesting to recall at this juncture that when, in November, 
1909, the Harmsworth plant was formally opened, a New York 
newspaper sent representatives here to go into all phases of the 
problem of the production of pulp and paper in this island, with the 
result that the paper in question printed a two-page article designed 
io show that any such undertaking was absolutely hopeless be- 
cause of the alleged detrimental climatic conditions, poor quality 
of the wood. 
lack of ade- 
quate water 
power, insuf- 
ficiency of la- 
bor, absence 
of skilled 
workmen and 
the ice block- 
ade annually 
of large sec- 
tions of the 
coast. This 
article, how- 
ever, though 
it created 
somewhat ot 
a sensation at 
the time, had 
no lasting ef- 
fect, because 
within a few 
months the 
falsity of the 
conclusions 
reached by 
the investiga- 
tors was full; 
proved, and 
the experience 
of the past 
four years has shown beyond all question that in Newfoundland it 
is possible to manufacture paper as cheaply and as satisfactorily as 
anywhere in the world. As a matter of fact, other New York 
newspapers have actually purchased cargoes of this Harmsworth 


product since and used it in the publication of their daily issues 
with entire satisfaction. 


Lorp NortTHciirre’s ADDRESS. 


Before Lord Northcliffe knew that such an attack had been 
made upon his plant he delivered an address at the opening of the 
mills, and in that address he showed plainly that he had not gone 
into the great undertaking without hearing both sides. This is what 
he said at the time of the opening of the mills: 


“Tt is now five years since it was decided that my brother, Harold 
Harmsworth, by Mr. Beeton, president of the enterprise, and by 
myself, that, notwithstanding all warnings and gloomy forebodings, 
we should become the pioneers of the paper industry in Newfound- 
land. We were warned against the enterprise in Canada; we were 
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warned against it in the United States, and we were warned against 
it in Newfoundland. The English investors were informed that 
there was no wood in Newfoundland, or if there was wood it was 
of the wrong kind. We were told that the Exploits River could 
never be harnessed to power because of the great quantity of ice. 
It was urged that the labor would not be obtainable. Some alleged 
experts argued that fog rendered the climate of the country so 
moist that it would be impossible to dry the paper, even if we 
could make any. Then there were others, optimistic by compari- 
son, who said that, admitting that paper could be made in New- 
foundland by Newfoundlanders, the difficulties of navigation were 
so great that for the greater part of the year we would be unable 
to get our paper out of the country. There was, you may remem- 
ber, a distinguished Canadian statesman who gave it as his opinion 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway would never “earn its axle 
grease,” but that did not alter the British investors. These fine 
mills are con- 
structed on 
the most 
scientific and 
economic 
principles, 
having at the 
same time 
great regard 
for the safety 
of the work- 
ers. Every 
test applied to 
the designs 
has proved 
their truth. 
You know 
that we are in 
the happy and 
almost unique 
position of 
having vast 
supplies of 
wood within 
Practically 
easy water 
carriage of 
these mills, 
are most con- 
veniently situ- 
ated in the im- 
mediate prox- 
imity of the 
falls, and as 


you wander 
around these colossal edifices you will see how neatly one is 


interwoven into the other, so that there may be no waste of 
labor and of time.” 


OPERATING STATISTICS. 


In previous annual issues of this journal the Grand Falls and 
Bishop Falls have been fully described, and it will now suffice 
merely to say that the Grand Falls mills, which comprehend a com- 
plete equipment for the production of mechanical pulp, sulphate 
pulp and news print paper are the largest in the world, operating 
five paper-making machines with a daily product of 240 tons of 
news print paper, while there is also produced in addition to the 
mechanical and sulphite pulp used in the making of this paper 120 
tons of mechanical pulp and 30 tons of sulphite, to be shipped in 
this form and used by the Harmsworths in the Imperial mills, at 
Gravesend, Eng., where they manufacture various classes of paper. 
The news print now turned out at Grand Falls is altogether of the 
qualities used in the printing of the Daily Mail and Daily Mirror, 
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THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO. 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


Beating 


Engines 
Washing 
Engines 
Mixing 
Engines 
Cooking 
Engines 
Breaking 
Engines 


Wood or iron 
tubs 


Special machines for 


Fibre Board 
Binders’ Board 
Leather Board 


Two Patterns, one for ordinary 
sizes of Board and the other 
extra heavy for making large 
sheets for special markets. 


Patent Digester 


Quick process for reducing old 
papers and broken papers to 
half stock. 


Laboratory 
Equipments 


Experimental Beaters 
4 Sizes 


Experimental Jordan 
1 Size 


These are not “toys” but prac- 
tical working machines. 

The U. S. Government are 
using 8 of our machines in their 
experimental stations, as well 
as a number of Paper Mills and 
Chemists. 

These machines are money 
makers in any Paper Mill. 


Stuff 
Chests 


Pumps 
Rag 
Cutters 
Fan 
Dusters 
Pin 
Dusters 


R. R. 
Dusters 


Bull Dog Grinder 
Made for Hard Knocks 


This machine is built for Roof- 
ing and other rough stocks, 
where a Jordan is not strong 
enough to stand up to the work. 
It is invaluable in this kind of 
a mill. 


Pays for itself quickly by re- 
ducing Beating time. 


Jordan Engines—Six sizes—1, 10, 24, 30, 40 and 60 tons capacity. Belt or Motor Drive. 
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the Harmsworth one-cent papers in London, and in similar papers 
in Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and other English cities, but 
it is proposed to undertake early in 1914 the manufacture of the 
class of paper used in the printing of the London Times, which is 
much thicker and more expensive. This will probably compel the 
importation of esparto grass and other materials that are used to 
give substance to that special quality, but it will add to the utility 
of the plant. 
A MOobeL VILLAGE. 


In the mills themselves, which are now run at full capacity, day 
and night, the whole year round, except Sundays, when the plant 
is closed down to give the employes a needed day of rest and 
enable necessary repairs to be made, about 600 to 800 men are 
actively engaged. These are housed in the town of Grand Falls, 
near the mills, while the whole town is also owned by the com- 
pany. It is a model village on the most up-to-date lines, with com- 
plete water and sewer equipment, electric light, etc., and every 
workman has his bungalow or cottage, increasing in size and com- 
fort according as his pocketbook admits, but even the poorest are 
provided with all the requisite modern facilities. These mills have 
broken more than once the world’s records for weekly production 
of news print paper, and the result of their operations generally is 
most satisfactory from the point of view of efficient and judicious 
operation. The mills are crewed almost entirely with Newfound- 
landers, over 99 per cent. of the working force being natives of 
the colony, and a great many of them the product of less than four 
years of active operation, as most of them had never seen a paper 
mill or any of the machinery connected with it before the various 
machines were installed in the fall of 1909 and actually set going at 
Christmas in that year. 


LocGING OPERATIONS. 


Logging operations, necessary in providing the requisite supply 
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of wood, are carried on at Red Indian Lake and subsidiary waters 
in the very center of Newfoundland, where the company has an 
area now of about 3,400 square miles. The logging headquarters 
are at Millertown, a village established on the shores of the lake 
for the express purpose of serving the needs in this respect. Here 
the lumbering administration is located and many of the permanent 
force connected with this branch of the industry have their homes. 
A steamer of 100 tons built on the shores of the lake and equipped 
with engines constructed in St. Johns, plies to and fro during the 
season of open water, carrying supplies to the lumber camps es- 
tablished on the shores of the lake, which is 36 miles long; and 
from a depot at Harbor Round, at the other end of the lake, distri- 
bution is made to loggers who are in the country beyond. As in 
the United States and Canada, the logging is done entirely in the 
winter, and about 250 horses are employed in connection with the 
men. As soon as the rivers open and the lake is free of ice, the logs 
are thrown into the streams and find their way to the lake whence 
they are driven down the Exploits River to Grand Falls, where they 
are held in booms till they are cut up and then gradually used in 
the processes of manufacture. 


ComMPANY’s Prorits INCREASING. 


The company, which ends its financial year on the 3lst of August 
annually, reported in August last that its operations had resulted 
in a profit of $325,000, as against $256,000 in 1912 and $172,000 in 
1911, and foreshadowed still more satisfactory returns in the future. 
The report observed: “The output of the mill is increasing and the 
quality of the paper and pulp continues to give satisfaction. The 
output for the whole of next year has already been sold. Some 
improvement has been made in the cost of manufacturing paper, 
but this was offset by the heavy rise in the price of coal, and partly 
also by the high rates. These things are the result of temporary 
conditions and the price of both coal and steamer freights already 
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shows signs of returning to normal again in future. The recent 
changes in the customs tariff of the United States, which included 
the removal of the duty on pulp and news paper, should have a 
favorable effect on this company in throwing open a new and im- 
portant market for its products.” 

From a special report made by Lord Northcliffe four years ago 
to the shareholders in his enterprises in London it is interesting 
to note the terms in which he commended the industry to them. 


“In conjunction with Mr. Mayson Beeton, president of the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, and the engineers and sur- 
veyors employed thereby, I have made my third close investigation 
of the state of affairs in the company’s various properties in British 
North America, including the coal areas situated in Cape Breton. 
Since our last meeting the company has acquired large extra areas, 
and in view of the fact that on the company’s territories there are 
other magnificent water powers besides Grand Falls, it enables 
them, if the price of paper should ever rise considerably, to erect 
other works which should produce a large revenue. The area admin- 
istered by the company is now about 3,400 square miles. A detailed 
survey of such a vast property is a matter of many years’ work, 
but already enough has been done to prove that with the careful 
treatment of the forests, which has from the outset been our policy, 
there is sufficient timber to supply the great mills at Grand Falls for 
all time. The opening up of Newfoundland as a great future source 
of supply of paper and pulp has not been welcomed by interested 
persons in either the United States or Scandinavia. From both 
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sources hostile criticisms have been and will be received. It is stat- 
ed that the climate of Newfoundland is unsuitable for habitation, 
that the inhabitants are almost invariably afflicted by phthisis and 
that they are by nature idle. These statements are untrue. New- 
foundlanders are among the most industrious people in the world, 
and the recent discovery of the North Pole by Captain Peary was 
entirely due, as he himself says, to the Newfoundland crew and 
Captain Bartlett, a Newfoundlander, who went as far as the eighty- 
eighth parallel. Newfoundlanders employed in making our harbor 
at Botwood, constructing the town and mills at Grand Falls, and in 
our vast logging operations of wood-cutting are, in the opinion of 
our English, Scotch, Swedish and American experts, extremely in- 
dustrious and adaptable. Our workers are almost entirely of Brit- 
ish stock, mainly Devonians. We know that the climate is better 
‘suited for our operations than that of Sweden. When we took 
over the Millertown district we engaged a number of Swedes, who 
had been brought out by Mr. Miller, who had engaged in timber, 
though not in pulp, operations in that district. They inform me 
that the climate is infinitely better than that of their own country, 
and the harbor equally as good; the great amount of sunshine is 
very conducive to health, and that they much prefer living in New- 
foundland. The only difference is, as they say, that the Newfound- 
landers, being of fisherman stock, are not good agriculturists. And 
on this head, in order to examine the agricultural possibilities of 
the properties of this company, Mr. W. Beach Thomas, a well 
known Oxiord agricultural specialist and one of the agricultural 
writers of The Times, spent some six weeks examining the soil and 
the possibilities of the property. He afterwards visited the Truro 
Agricultural College, in Nova Scotia; the Macdonald College, at 
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Ste. Anne’s, Quebec, and the Government Agricultural College, at 
Ottawa, to compare notes. He had also a previous knowledge of 
agricultural work in British North America. His reports on the agri- 
cultural possibilities of Central Newfoundland are most favorable.” 


PROSPERITY AND Cost or LIVING. 

Today not aione is the whole of the newspapers used by the 
Harmsworth papers supplied by these mills, but almost every week 
« shipload is taken to England for use by other papers, and sub- 
stantial quantities are also exported to Australia, while with the 
new tariff measure now in force at Washington it is believed that 
it will be possible to open up a large market in that country as 
well. One of the most striking factors in connection with this in- 
Gustry is the manner in which the circumstances of those connected 
with it have improved in the past decade. In the years of 1903 
and 1904 men were procurable for logging in the lumberwood of 
this country at $14 a month and today the lowest price paid is 
$26.50. Then, too, men could be boarded for $5 a month, whereas 
now it costs $10. The wages, including foremen, teamsters, etc., 
averaged over $1 a day last winter, and it is claimed by the com- 
panies, moreover, that the men do not work so hard as they did in 
those days and that they will remain only a month or six weeks, 
starting, say, in November and quitting at Christmas, or starting at 
New Year and quitting about mid-February, or starting at the latter 
time and quitting at the end of March or the middle of April. This 
procedure is the result of the fact that it is possible now in New- 
foundland for people to secure various kinds of employment dur- 
ing the winter. If conditions are not agreeable in the lumber woods 
they can go at something else. As a result it followed that some 
lumber camps last winter changed their personalities three times. 
This is a decided contrast to ten years ago, when it was difficult 
to get rid of the men in the spring, when lumbering ceased, as 
there were not the other employments available and they were 
eager to remain on the job as long as possible. Last winter some 
other lumbering companies found it impossible to get enough men. 
\t periods they had not more than two-thirds of the crews and 
for the Christmas season a large proportion of even this number 
ieft to return to their homes to enjoy. the holidays. The Albert 
Reed Company found this its most serious difficulty, but the 
Harmsworth concern did rather better, having secured a number of 
men from the West Coast, and this concern worked nearly 2,000 
men at one time. Some of the lesser concerns experienced the 
same difficulty. 

Markets Are Low. 


At the present time, with markets as low as they are, it is not 
possible to do any trade anywhere except with England, and until 
the price of pulp goes so high in the old country as to give the 
manufacturer here an advantage over the English paper manu- 
facturer, things will sag. Even Grand Falls, with an assured out- 
put,.can hardly put paper in the Thames as cheap as the English 
makers can import the raw material and manufacture it, because the 
cost of labor in the old country is much less than on this side of the 
water. England is our best customer, because she imports such 
large quantities of pulp and paper, far larger, indeed, than she ex- 
ports. For the seven months from January 1 to July 31, 1913, 
British imports of paper, boards, etc., amounted to £4,392,925 and 
the exports to £3,223,261. 

Tue Woop Cvt. 


At Grand Falls last year the number of logs cut was 4,500,000, 
the greatest individual cut ever made in the country, and at Bishop 
Falls about 1,250,000 logs were cut. Owners of pulp lands now 
can lease their lands at a great advantage as compared with ten 
years ago, and although we are now in a stage where inferior 
woods are used in pulp-making, such as hemlock in Nova Scotia, 
the outlook at present is that the big timber-growing nations realize 
that they are living on their capital and are trying to arrest the 
destruction of their forest areas. This is shown by the conservative 
(Continued on page 75.) 
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COLUMBIA BRANDS 
Signify Super Quality 


i eon Trade ah 
SQUARE and FLAT SELF-OPENING 
RECORD CHIEF IMPERIAL 


SWAN 
ORIOLE EX. HEAVY STAG EMPEROR 
MONITOR KRAFT GOLDEN CROWN CONFECTIONERY 


MILLINERY, SHIRT, NOTION, CIGAR AND TOBACCO BAGS 


COLUMBIA PAPER BAG CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
BALTIMORE, . MD. 
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Red Frictioned Surface 
BELTING 


Double Safety Seam 
A rubber belt of the first rank that is 


especially adapted for use in paper 
and pulp mills. 


It is made on a heavy, pliable duck 
having a surface which takes to best ad- 
vantage the rubber ‘“‘friction”’ that se- 
curely holds together the several plies 
of the belt. The double safety seam 
makes it practically impossible for the belt to open at that point. 


Used by some of the most discriminating mills. It makes good because 
it is made right. 


Forsyth Braided Paper Mill Hose 


Strong Flexible Durable 


The hose par excellence for use about 

a paper machine. The unit principle 

of its construction gives this type of 

hose in connection with the superior 
stock used by us, far greater durability than ordinary hose. 


Hose for Air, Water, Steam, Suction, Acids, Fire Pro- 
tection and all other uses. Packings in great variety. 


Manufactured by 


BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
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RUBBER COVERED 
ROLLERS 
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New Rollers Complete Rollers Recovered 
We are the original manufacturers of rubber covered rollers for all kinds 
of paper mill service and make a specialty of this class of work. 


All our rubber coverings are made from carefully selected gums of su- 


perior quality. They excel for life, resiliency, uniformity of consistency 
and durability. 


The continued patronage of many prominent mills attests the superior- 
ity of our product and the economy resulting from the use of our roller 


coverings. 
Forsyth Deckle Straps 


The most flexible and smoothest running deckle on 
the market. Any of the four sides of square straps 
can be run next the wire. 


Patented March 5, 1901 P ump Valves, Diaphragms, Gaskets 


Manufactured by 


BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
IT HAS NO COMPETITOR _.._IT IS IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


You should have one of these. If you have not received one, write us. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘TH Outlook Envelope is the invention of a short cut in 
mailing to Save Time, Money and Trouble. 
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ITCOMB ENVELOPE €O 
WORCESTER. MASS, (St) 


Manufacturing Divisions 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BELOIT IRON WORKS, 


BUILDERS OF 


PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 


For Changing Felts Swinging Support for Bottom Press Box No Boxes to Remove 


PATENTED JANUARY 21, 1902 


A number of our patented improvements have been appropriated. 
All infringers of this patent will be prosecuted. 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, "222" 
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ELOI, WI, U.S. A 


WE BUILD 


All Types 
of Machines 


FOR MAKING 


All Kinds 
of Paper 


embodying all the latest improvements and 
many invented and used by ourselves exclu- 
sively. 

One Fourdrinier built for 500 feet has run 
615 feet, and averages 550 feet and makes 
72,000 Ibs. of print in 23 hours, 110 inch trim. 

Another, built for 350 feet, for manillas, is 
running 490 feet every day on print. 

Two others, built for 250 feet on book, are 
now speeded up to 340 feet on book. 

A cylinder machine built for 40 tons of 
strawboard has made 109 tons in 23 hours 
and averages 90 tons per day. The dryers 
are 116 inch face. 
























INVESTIGATE OUR 


Adjustable 
Fourdnnier End 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, *c’s’. 
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THE COLOR AND PRINTING QUALITIES OF YOUR 
PAPER WILL BE GREATLY IMPROVED, ITS VALUE 
INCREASED AND COST DIMINISHED BY USING 


ASBESTINE 


TRADE MARK. REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


FILLER 


Purity in whiteness, fibrous by nature and free from grit. 
Retention over 90 per cent. 


SUPERIOR TO CLAY AND ALL OTHER FILLERS 


International Pulp Co. 


41 Park Row New York 
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NEW FOUNDLAND’S PAPER INDUSTRY IN 1913 
(Continued from page 66.) 


movements recently inaugurated in the United States and Canada. 
It is a question, however, if the period of shortage will not come 
before these policies prove effective and a paper famine ensue. At 
the same time no famine need be feared if the increment is used 
instead of the forest capital. The wood cut will be as large this 
winter as last season, so as to have enough on hand to provide for 
emergencies and if prices improve there will be an increase in the 
production. A depressing situation with regard to pulp has been 
the excessive output in the United States the past year or two. 
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ments, and it is believed that as he carries his inquiries into other 
departments he will be equally successful and that as soon as he 
has completéd his studies and effected the reforms which he is 
gradually putting into effect, there will be a greatly increased profit 
in the company’s operations for future years. It is understood 
also that following upon the completion of work the company 
will set on foot other subsidiary industries which will result in 
turning into marketable products the by-products of the mills, 
which at present go to waste, but which by his plans will be con- 
verted into salable articles. This, as your readers are aware, is 
one of the great problems besetting the industry in the United 
States, but it is understood that in European countries, where the 
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The Newfoundland companies have not sold a sheet of pulp in New 
York for two years. The concerns to which our concerns used to 
sell pulp are now offering it to one another, and in September of 
this year, though the companies were prepared to sell quantities at 
a low rate no buyer could be obtained. 


An Expert 1n Mitt Economics. 


The Harmsworth mills have now had four years of continuous 
operating and the company has recently brought in a Norwegian 
expert in paper mill economics ‘who will spend a year studying 
every branch of the industry with a view to reducing the costs of 
manufacturing in every direction where this may be found to prove 
possible. According to reports already received at St. Johns he 
has succeeded in effecting reductions in various branches 
which will make a substantial cut in the outlays in some depart- 


more limited supplies of forest material have compelled both gov- 
ernments and the owners of timberlands to study this problem 
more actively, developments have been made of recent years along 
these lines which can be very effectively applied to the situation in 
Newfoundland and result, probably, in the building up of a num- 
ber of minor industries in and about Grand Falls, which the prac- 


tically unlimited water power available there will assist in success- 
fully inaugurating. 


ALBERT REED CoMPANY PLANS. 


At Bishop Falls the Albert Reed Company has been operating 
24 grinders, each with a capacity of four tons of pulp per day, 
and the output is of such an excellent character that it commands 
the highest price on the English market. This company has in 
contemplation the erection of mills for the manufacture of various 
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HILL 
FRICTION CLUTCHES 


(Smith Type) 


The new Smith Type Hill Clutch is the re- 
sult of thirty years’ experience in manufac- 
turing Friction Clutches. 


All working parts are removable without 
disturbing shaft, hub or pulley. Friction sur- 
faces are positively disengaged. No springs. 


Self-centering — requires no troublesome 
bushing in ring hub to align shafts. 


_ Toggle mechanism made of steel and forg- 
ings. 


Built split or solid. 


HILL COLLAR OILING 
BEARINGS — 


The most important part of your transmission equipment 
are the bearings. 


Hill Collar Oiling bearings minimize power losses. 


They are the best bearings for hard service, such as en- 
countered in Pulp and Paper Mills. 


HILL 
ROPE DRIVES 


American and English System rope drives 
designed, built and installed. 


Our twenty years’ experience enables us 
to recommend the best method of installing 
each individual drive to meet customers’ 
requirements. 


Preliminary information gladly offered free 
of charge to all contemplating the installation 
of new drives or changes in their present 
system. 


CATALOGS UPON REQUEST 


HILL CLUTCH CoO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET 
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kinds of standard papers, pulp and cardboard, etc., and will start 
on these additional buildings and these various forms of manufac- 
ture when the pulp mills have been running for a further period. 
Like its larger neighbor, the Harmsworth company, eight miles 
distant, the Albert Reed has established a town at Bishops Falls 
on similar lines, smaller, of course, but in its way as up-to-date and 
satisfactory for those employed therein. This company has a log- 
ging force of about 500 men, and in addition to the spruce cut 
for pulp it also makes a substantial cut of pine, which is sawed 
into lumber for various uses. When the company establishes paper 
mills it will use, in addition to the ground wood pulp which it 
manufactures itself, sulphite pulp from the Harmsworth mills, and 
it is probable that in that event the latter company will enlarge 
its sulphite plant so as to provide for the needs locally and the 
ever-increasing market abroad. 


A Tuirp Pure Mr. , 

The third pulp miil in the country, the construction. of which is 
being undertaken by the Horwood Company, of: St. Johns, is now 
nearly completed at Gander Bay, on the northern coast. It will 
have a somewhat smaller output than the Albert Reed Company’s 
plant, but will be capable of expansion at a later date. The work 
on the dam, floor and buildings is now complete, and the machin- 
ery is being installed this winter to admit of the manufacture being 
gone into next spring. The company has in the woods this winter 
about 300 men and expects that by midsummer it will be able tu 
begin the export of its material. 


ComMING ENTERPRISES. 


Several other holders of timber lands are contemplating the es- 
tablishment of pulp and paper mills, but conditions at present, ow- 
ing to an excessive output in the principal pulp-producing coun- 
tries and the monetary stringency that prevails throughout the 
world, have prevented any progress in this direction. 

During the past year or two much attention has been given to 
Labrador and a very ambitious project is in process of being 
launched with respect to that country. It contemplates a corpora- 
tion with a capital of $15,000,000. 

The mills will be erected at Hamilton Inlet and Sandwich Bay 
and have a combined daily output of about 450 or 500 tons. At 
first only about 50,000 horsepower will be developed at Muskrat 
Falls, but the capacities of development are enormous, there being 
as much as 1,100,000 horsepower that might be generated. The 
engineers of the company have ascertained that there are at times 
as much as a million and a half horsepower going over the falls. 
The company will not build any dams or storage reservoirs for the 
present, as these are unnecessary. They will simply have an intake 
built. The company, which has its headquarters in Montreal, has 
had a charter since 1908, and this charter gives it powers which 
are very broad in scope. Among other things, it has the right to 
construct and operate railroads, and later on it is the intention of 
the company to connect its roads with the proposed extension of 
whatever line will continue right through to Cape St. Francis or 
somewhere in the neighborhood. 

Contracts have already been made for the purchase of the out- 
put of the mills and it is understood that most of it will be shipped 
either to the old country or to the Atlantic seaboard of the States; 
that is to say, to Bangor, Boston and New York. Shipments will 
also be made to Wisconsin and Michigan. It is said that one 
large English syndicate that has placed a large number of orders 
with the Labrador company is a wall paper company. 

VILLAGES SPRINGING UP. 

About 500 men are engaged in the work of constructing the 
mills, and it is expected that some large villages will soon arise 
as a result of the new industry. One of these is named Grand 
Valley and is situated at Hamilton Inlet. Already a sum of $800,- 
000 has been spent by the company at this place and Sandwich Bay, 
where there will be another town near, Cartwright, the Hudson 





Bay Fort. Engineers of the company have been working there for 
the last six years and it has operated lumber and sawmills there 
for three or four years. All the money has been raised by private 
subscriptions and the bonds will not be placed on the market even 
to raise the extra capitalization desired. The outlay for the con- 
struction of the pulp and paper mills will amount to $4,500,000 and 
it is calculated that these will be in full going order before the end 
of two years. 

The company has more than 40,000 square miles of limit to draw 
upon, all of which is well wooded. 90 per cent. of the wood is 
spruce, the black spruce being far more frequent than the white, 
At first only mechanical wood pulp will be manufactured. All of the 
spruce that measures more than 12 inches at the small end will be 
utilized for lumber, and it is calculated that there will be 4,000 
feet of wood between 12 and 28 inches for every acre. It is the in- 
tention of the company to cut scientifically, a task that will by no 
means be difficult, for the reason that only about a fiftieth of the 
area of the limits will be cut over each year. There will be an ex- 
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tensive reserve growth ‘under six inches, and, as a spruce tree 
usually takes from 25 to 40 years to be fit cutting, there should be 
a never ending supply for the mills. 

All the buildings, including the operators’ houses, will be in con- 
crete, and there will be work for at least 1,500 men and their 
families—reguiar work at that. 

The unskilled labor will be drawn mainly from the fishing popu- 
lation of Newfoundland, Labrador, and a series of poor fishing sea- 
sons and other combinations have made these fishermen rather in- 
clined to prefer the steady work of the woods and mills to the 
more hazardous and precarious occupation which they have been 
accustomed to practice. Besides, they are all good woodsmen. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LABRADOR. 


With respect to the development of a pulp and paper industry 
along Labrador, the following report from an expert who studied 
the possibilities of the region some four years ago may be of in- 


terest to those who are contemplating possible embarking in such 
a venture: 


“Groswater Bay, known also as Lake Melville and as Hamilton 
Inlet, is a tidal estuary on the coast of Labrador extending 120 
miles inland from Rigolet, and having an average width of 12 
miles. Into this bay the waters of the Hamilton or Grand River, 
of the Kenneau and Kenemiche, the Northwest River, are dis- 
charged. The shores of the eastern section of the lake, for a dis- 
tance of 40 miles inland, are rocky and precipitous, with irregular 
growths of small spruce and balsam. At about this distance inland 
the mountains recede from the shores on the north side, becoming 
low hills, covered with small spruce and interspersed with well- 
timbered valleys; on the south side, becoming a flat alluvial plain, 
extending to the foothills of the mountains, distant 12 miles from 
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IMPROVED WEB CALENDERS 


For Finishing Fine Papers; also 


Book, both Plain and Coated 


MECHANICAL FILTERS 


Gravity and Pressure Types. 
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CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Equipped with Separate 
System of Air Wash. 


Wilson Patent Strainer 
System. 
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T Licensed under the JEWELL 
PATENTS for “Down Draft” 
or Negative Head. 
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the shore. This plain and the foothills are covered with a dense 
virgin of forest, almost entirely of spruce, which extends inland 
along the shores of the lake and in the Hamilton River Valley for 
a distance of 100 miles and probably for 200 miles. In this forested 
area trees of two feet and upwards in diameter are plentiful. The 
valley is well watered by numerous small streams and the soil is 
rich. Farming on a small scale is undertaken successfully at the 
mouth of the Kenneau River and at Mud Lake. Ice is out of the 
lakes and rivers about the third week in May, and inland naviga- 
tion is closed about the first of December. The snow on the moun- 
tains lasts until the end of July, and the first snowfalls on the moun- 
tains occur early in September. In the winter, average low tem- 
perature reaches 80 degrees below zero Fahrenheit; the lowest 
authentic temperature record I am able to find, at North West 
River, shows a minimum of 35 degrees below zero, though I have 
beer told of temperatures of 42 degrees below. July and August 
are the dry months of the summer. Thunderstorms are frequent 
in July. The fall rainy season is generally expected soon after 
the first of September. First frosts occur in September. Winter 
traveling by dog team and Konatik begins in the middle of Decem- 
ber and ends early in April. I find no precipitation records of 
value. Judging from the geographical position of the territory in 


AN INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT GROUP. 


Reading from left to right are: Mrs. Chamberlain; H. W. 


Newfoundland; Mr. Beeton, President of the Harmsworth Company; Hon. 


question, and from rainfall observations in Quebec and on the 
northern peninsula of Newfoundland, I have considered an annual 
precipitation of 25 inches, and believe this estimate to be con- 
servative. The Hamilton (or Grand) River enters Groswater Bay 
through Goose Bay. At its discharge into the lake it is a stream 
about 6,000 feet wide, with a current of two or three miles per 
hour. The river maintains a general width of 4,000 feet from its 
mouth to the Muskrat Falls, a distance of 28 miles, and a width of 
3,000 feet for a long distance over the falls. The banks are high 
and sandy, the falls being caused by the presence of a ridge of 
granite crossing the river, the river pouring through a rocky gorge 
600 feet wide and falling 53 feet in a distance of 3,000 feet. The 
river is navigable throughout the open season for vessels drawing 
eight feet of water to within one-half mile of the falls. The bar 
at the mouth of the river is navigable for such vessels at mean 
high tide. The catchment basin of the river above the falls is esti- 
mated to be 28,000 square miles. The river, with the exception of 
the St. Lawrence, is the largest river discharging into the Atlan- 
tic from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay. At the time of 
my measurement of the flow, the surface of the river was 1.65 feet 
below high water mark of the spring flood of 1909. The river was 
discharging over the Muskrat Falls on June 27, 1909, a volume of 
229,000 cubic feet a second. The quantity of water under the head 
available would be sufficient to develop 1,100,000 horsepower at 80 


Lemessurier, Deputy Minister of Customs for 
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article; Lady Northcliffe, and Dr. Chamberlain, resident phvsician at Grand Falls. : 
the group are the heads of the several departments at Grand Falls and some of Lord Northcliffe’s party. 
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per cent. efficiency on power wheels. From examination of stream 
cross-section, information obtained as to exposed bars at low water 
and frem engineers of the saw mills at Mud Lake, a low water 
flow of 78,000 cubic feet per second is indicated, which flow would 
develop, under the head available, 376,000 horsepower at 80 per 
cent. efficiency on the power wheels. The 360-ton pulp mill pro- 
posed for the erection near the Muskrat Falls of the Hamilton 
River will require the abstraction from the river of 6,000 cubic feet 
per second. Of the amplitude of the power available, there can be 
no doubt. Vessels drawing 20 feet of water can be taken into Goose 
Bay as far as Rabbit Island. Vessels drawing 36 feet of water 
can be taken up Groswater Bay as far as the entrance to Carter’s 
Basin, on the west side of Point Epinette. The Traverspine River 
is 400 feet wide in its lowest reach, is sluggish for a distance of 
three miles from its mouth and above a distance of six miles is 
interrupted by frequent rapids. The river is navigable only for 
small boats. The Kenemau River is 15,000 feet wide for a distance 
of three miles from its mouth. Seven miles up it is divided into 
three channels by two islands. Here the current is very rapid. 
Eighteen miles up the first rapids occur, which are passed with little 
difficulty. After thirty miles the river becomes a succession of 
rapids alternating with long steadies. The total volume of water 
flowing in the river July 1, 1909, meas- 
ured at a point about 5% miles above 
the mouth of the river, was 2,100 
cubic feet per second. The estimated 
low water flow is 900 cubic feet per 
second. The channel for the lower 
30 miles of the river is in good con- 
dition for log driving. The river is 
not deep and is not navigable for 
vessels drawing more than four feet 
of water. The Kenemiche River dis- 
charges into Carter’s Basin, a shallow 
lake. on the south side of Groswater 
Bay. The river is 600 feet wide for 
a distance of 2%4 miles from its mouth. 
Above, it narrows rapidly and becomes 
shallow and rapid nine miles from its 
mouth. The upper portion of the river 
flows through lake and marsh land, ac- 
cording to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s agents, whose winter trail from 
North West River Post to Cart- 
wright Post passes up this river over 
the marsh and barren land and down 
the White Bear River to Sandwich 
Bay. No one of these three rivers is 
navigable for any small vessel draw- 
ing over four feet, and no water 
power of value to the proposed works 
is feasible. The power required for a 
development of the magnitude pro- 
posed in the territory under considera- 
tion must be obtained from the Musk- 
rat Falls. The north bank of the 
Hamilton River offers no location for 
the building of a water-operated mill 
within fifteen miles of the falls. On 
the south shore good locations for mills 
exist within 144 miles on the foot of the falls, 13,000 feet from the 
proposed intake above the falls. The site chosen for the proposed 
mills is at the junction of MacKenzie River (a small mountain tor- 
rent) and the Hamilton River. At this point a suitable log pond 
can be formed. The river is deep close to the shore, the high bank 
of the river along which the flume will be carried ends at this 
point, permitting a minimum of closed penstock work. A loca- 
tion for a good shipping port lies on the west side of Point Epin- 
ette, distant 42 miles by water from the mill site and 53 miles by 
possible railroad from the mill site.” 


McGrath, author of this 
The other members of 


PropuctTiIon STATISTICS. 


The output of pulp and paper from Newfoundland during four 
fiscal years ended June 30 is as follows: 
Paper. 
1910 .... 7,866 tons 
1911 .... 21064 “ 
1992: 43s 2 
1913 .... 44,424 “ 


Pulp. 
6,853 tons 
S177 -" 
42,102 “ 
51,487 “ 


$352,155 

943,699 
1,201,656 
1,990,229 


$69,164 
251,048 
361,149 
436,352 
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BAG MACHINES 


WE MANUFACTURE THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF BAG MAKING MACHINERY EVER OFFERED 


SQUARE FLAT SATCHEL BOTTOM 
TUBERS BOTTOMERS 
BANANA BAG and MILLINERY BAG MACHINES 
CEMENT and FLOUR SACK MACHINES 


For All Sizes of BAGS from the Smallest to the Largest. 


The Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Company 


South Windham, Conn., U. S. A. 
Makers of the various types of machinery used in the manufacture of Paper. 


STRAIGHT and HARPER FOURDRINIERS, FOURDRINIERS with EDWARD’S ATTACHMENT, 
CYLINDER MACHINES, 


WET MACHINES, REVOLVING CUTTERS, WINDERS, REELS, 
JORDAN ENGINES, PUMPS, Etc. Also The Celebrated UNDERCUT (CRANSTON) TRIMMER 


The 
Undercut 
Trimmer 


The Cutter that clamps 
the stock securely and cuts 
every sheet accurately. 
WHY P Because the 
construction is such that 
the resistance against the 
knife in cutting is expend- 
ed in pressing the clamp 
more firmly on the stock 
which is being cut, holding 
it firm and not allowing 
it to draw as with most 
Cutters. It is the strong- 
est Cutter made. 








February 19, 1914. 
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BRITISH PAPER TRADE, 1913 


EVIEWING the past year and appreciating to the full 
every step forward that has been made, one cannot say 
with truth that progress has been all that could be de- 
sired, or even as marked as one had reason to hope for 

when 1913 dawned. In the first place paper makers have not 
secured the profits they were entitled to from their production, 
for while there has been no lack of demand, financial success has 
been depreciated by a number of factors. It is just twelve months 
ago that one wrote, “What is wanted is co-operation on the part 
of mills,’ and one can again repeat the need for this unity of 
purpose so far as selling prices are concerned. 
KEEN COMPETITION. 

Again, twelve months since one spoke hopefully of signs of 
joint action being more easy of accomplishment, but the year 
has passed without those hopes materializing. There was a small 
movement at the start, and certain firms announced their inten- 
tion to charge higher prices for their production; but lack of 
unity undermined these efforts, so that as the year closed one 
heard of news paper being sold at less than cost price—and not 
even as the result of foreign competition, but due to internal 
rivalry. The need for increased returns is undoubted. Manu- 
facturing expenses again in 1913 rose owing to higher wages 
having to be paid to workers who, themselves feeling the inci- 
dence of economic pressure, breathed threats of strike, and in 
some instances acted on those threats; greater costs of raw ma- 
terials; the added burden of a national insurance scheme, more 
costly railway freights, and more expensive handling of goods 
through strikes on the part of port workers and general labor. 
On the credit side one can place the already mentioned sustained 
demand for paper, increased productive capacity of mills, and a 
growing foreign trade. Employment, it may incidentally be 
noticed, has been on the whole good, for with the exception of 
some short time in the Northern districts, and some strike dis- 
turbances, mills have met full demands upon their labor. 

Lazpor TROUBLES, 

Touching labor, the amount of bad feeling between employees 
and mill owners has been a regrettable feature, and one can 
scarce recollect a year in which, so far as this trade is concerned, 
so much trouble has arisen. The most fruitful source of dis- 
turbance in this direction was the demand for shorter hours of 
labor without any reduction of wages; a demand put forward by 
the workers’ two organizations—the National Union of Paper 
Mill Workers, and the Amalgamated Society of Paper Makers— 
with vigor and insistence. The movement affected principally the 
Northern mills, which, after considerable dislocation of trade by 
strikes in individual mills, agreed in the end to shut down ma- 
chines at 1 o’clock on Saturdays until 5 a. m. on Mondays, and 
to pay overtime after 2 o’clock on Saturdays at the rate of time 
and a half. In Scotland the workers ask for uniform time from 
6 a. m. Monday to 1 p. m. Saturday, and a six month’s trial of 
this on a modified scale has been entered into by one mill— 
Inveresk Paper Company. It was the question of overtime that 
brought to head the most serious paper mill strike of the year. 
This was at Messrs. Olive and Partington’s Turnlee Mills, Glossop, 
which had to be closed down and lockout notices subsequently 
withdrawn, were issued. Eventually concessions were granted by 
the firm, but not before other mills in the district had become 
disaffected. Disputes and strikes of varying degrees of serious- 
ness also involved. The Turner Paper Company, Goole; the 


Ford Paper Works, Ltd., Hylton, near Sunderland; Messrs. Peter 
Dixon and Sons, West Marsh Mills, Grimsby; Messrs. Crompton 
Bros.; Elton and Stubbins’ Mills, Bury, Lancas; the Bullion- 
field Mills, Invergowrie; Messrs. A. M. Peebles & Son’s Mills at 





Rishton; and, as a consequence, each of these firms finds its 
wages bill increased at the close of the year. Happily for the 
mill owners in the South of England, the workers are, or seem 
to be, more generally satisfied with their lot, and these have not 
been involved in the year’s disputes. 


Lasor Arrects CHINA CLay. 

This is a fitting juncture to note the recent labor trouble in the 
Cornish china clay districts. The export trade was paralyzed 
during the course of this serious dispute, which involved, it is esti- 
mated, 5,000 workers. A precipitous strike, engineered more by 
labor leaders than through any deep-lying sense of injustice on 
the part of the men, it ended disastrously for the strikers, who 
failed io obtain the wages concessions asked for, and even lost 
what they had already possessed. In a word, the mine owners 
by combination forced the men to come back on the, employer’s 
own terms. Incidentally, some mine owners in the district have 
gone in for labor saving devices for winning the clay, and less 
workers are needed there than can easily be supplied. While the 
strike lasted, paper mills suffered greatly through the lack of 
supplies of china clay, and increased attention was in conse- 
quence paid to mineral white, paper makers’ plaster, etc. 

There were, during the year, troubles also with transport work- 
ers in some quarters, and this added to the difficulties of dealing 
with the transport of raw materials and finished products. 

The following tabulated statement of the year’s trade with our 
foreign customers, compared with the statistics for the two pre- 


vious years, will show at a glance the state of our overseas con- 
nections: 


IMPORTS OF PAPER. 


For Printinec or Writine. 





REELS, 
Year Ended 3ist December, 
1911. 1912, 1913. 
From— Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
III koa dicta crews deakeds caucuses 578,493 576,937 447,212 
NN So rin i cacnevn tebe mul 802,021 897,757 883,102 
CORON Fi ick i ivi chcnintKC ie eians 196,683 113,417 172,806 
Rr a deed cd's e enawGad Ocevncawe 124,156 52,688 41,418 
PHOWSOMMONOIE 5 hiiks ix CHES 523,116 790,653 860,123 
Gea: BOOMERS «on 6iscocidciceuas~ 280,335 225,701 224,208 
WOE 423 ob sv aevacdvpeevstedar 2,504,804 2,657,153 2,628,869 
FLAT. 

From— 
Ev nan<undatnd wokucwaaks Weal 163,566 148,871 141,615 
MEN Batic Jind bens ddeadeuneaae 222,679 273,647 348,558 
GN dra kok <sdvctcncseebéuien 289,556 264,382 301,744 
PE bss cogt cd caatucdvuacaia’ 104,722 104,624 96,918 
WT Tadeo vdacck wavs icscaseuuban 48,626 62,491 45,015 
Cer COUN. 666s is bs. k eee 63,906 72,364 68,343 
Wie oo ose cauadeeeeeces 893,055 926,379 1,002,193 

PriNtep—HancInecs. 

From— 
ENN." <. 35.06 PiU wadadeds ave hae 45,943 44,230 38,210 
Ih ov Xs Gentanecsaueaececete 10,233 14,002 14,853 
Rr. CONN a5 <6 hoSS Kd atin becs 7,195 5,392 4,241 
MME i. SS dc dnetiahariss oun tants 63,371 63,624 57,304 

Orner Coatep or Printep Papers. 

From— 
EE ac acnnidcuckesctunndadens 62,937 64,190 53,440 
ME os cnvcdhvdedecoukeesk dees 32,983 “31,239 34,568 
PONE ons b dd wiidecasecstcdaceeey 3,857 5,072 3,662 
Wha ‘he Mises cictdge scedeuatndaes can 5,709 5,034 8,232 
Other: conbetet iain 66s civacdveesas 9,800 4,807 3,046 
OD 50.5 chanel ceticarsceeles 115,286 110,342 102,948 
Total of paper printed....... 178,657 173,966 160,252 
















) 
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DILLON MA 
PAPER MILL 


LAWRENCE 


Brannan Patent Paper Folder 


This machine is used in connection with the paper cutter, single or duplex. It eliminates hand 
folding and counting, handles sheets of any ordinary size or fold and will fold from 35 to 60 quires 
per minute, according to the length of sheet. 
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ICHINE, (CO. 
MACHINERY 


-| MASSACHUSETTS 








bo esate ae wie dane asch rasa vir ow ecociniticein kode 


Beating Engine 





Our Very Latest Improved Jordan. All Bearings Self-Oiling, Adjustable and 
Water-Cooled | 
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This pile of wood taken from the river in log lengths 
cut to 24" lengths and delivered to the storage pile 
at a direct labor cost of 3 cents per cord 


This result was obtained through 


FIRST :—A careful study of conditions. 
SECOND:—Machines and Conveyors designed and ar- 
ranged so that 
a:—Unnecessary handling is avoided. 
b:—Cutting is practically continuous. 
c:—Delivery to and removal from saws is au- 
tomatic. 

THIRD:—Saws, Machines and Conveyors so arranged 
that they are efficient and the upkeep reduced 
to a minimum. 

We have a handsomely illustrated catalog which is free for the asking and which describes 


in detail our line of machinery for accomplishing results similar to 
that shown above. Write for it today. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY 


Carthage, New York 
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From— 

PRUOGES: cicsiccccsvccesescesceesces 306,592 
ONES wtribi aes coeveced sls éacan 984,787 
DUOC: Secvccccvdccusadseeshucen 769,027 
NE: Sek cetvinsiecesexcaudwenl 647,666 
DUE ben ciao iscivetrecteebheas 262,912 
Other coummtrios. ..sccccccceesuce ss 230,900 
MOD cwcces vuhaca6tneGapenet 3,201,884 
Dies: WONG Ss od sis ccdccecicsacbioes 2,907,442 
Mill board and wood pulp board..... 1,279,206 

Unenumerated and articles of paper, 

including boxes and cartons of 
paper or card board............ 107,346 
Total imports of paper........ 11,072,394 

EXPORTS OF PAPER. 

Writing Paper. 
1911. 
To— Cwts. 
PROG: os Gakatewdcevicecaneneians 7,622 
Sis Wn iis 06 ee nabdss chascevaruaeake 3,069 
Other foreign countries............ 33,076 
British South Africa... .........0 19,630 
PN Tee iio 50 8 vhs vwiviinsg eeous 28,235 
Straits Settlemenis................ 2,377 
GUN esibad fd aa'd Cian senecawens 2,409 
BE cdpawic’-oshsdeecaceneaa 81,294 
Wee: Dee: Fo os bck ewice eendnns 23,478 
CRN 5 biel ina ecb annSeae skin 8,505 
Other British possessions.......... 8,697 








218,392 


PrintTiInGc PApeEr. 


POGMGD cc ccatcnccsecncitan cadeder 119,245 
We ewe tes Caskd Re skbocnbocancne 18,633 
Other foreign countries............ 442,205 
British South Africa.............. 117,322 
eR. Ts iiwtcs dé dh nvececacsus 218,187 
Straits Settlements...............- 16,093 
GEE SeacriandkdesdeNebahamenewe's 17,195 
ARIE 6 4a. b os eensicdaxguasiaxe 471,055 
Pee BOMBA. ook 05 diet cdwiscsices 142,866 
GOODE. oi de cenudaedd acabhicesoacce 107,174 
Other British possessions......... 23,785 


For packing and wrapping........... 719,002 
Printed paper hangings.............. 110,312 
Other printed or coated papers (ex- 
cept sensitized photographic 
POPETE) occ cndcovisscedecdcceses 43,599 
Past board, card board and mill board. 113,783 
Manufactures of paste board, mill 
board and card board (except 
playing cards)... ..s.csccccsssvdc 43,738 
Piagtas. COR 6 6.6. is dk icendeiiainses 2,831 
EGVGIOMES oc cc ccccctecccavcceseuase 26,122 
TEE we ndeccddtcadcdcatieaaeneeeun 39,914 
UNENUMERATED, 
To— 
PROG a ca sciacdbdcdasdpesousikes 4,941 
Ue Be Bentanciivaneeeenwncitbdeosa 1,445 
Other foreign countries........... 20,464 
British South Africa.............. 6,592 
Weltioh. Bast Tai oki csceskdcvis 5,494 
RUE aid vhs be Bkk ic oscndweesees 15,996 
POO Pic oc bks cccecsucdssves 3,348 
GO adh oo hs cbse ckninvveaciod 3,799 
Other British possessions......... ‘ 1,700 
BOD Ai seqceksccegusessuuut 6a 63,779 
Total exports of paper...... 3,075,232 


Paper FoR PAcKING AND WRAPPING. 


291,961 
1,240,066 
890,482 
808,384 
279,185 
215,428 


3,725,506 


3,285,011 
1,312,682 


137,110 


12,217,807 


1912. 
Cwts. 


6,374 
1,895 
38,418 
16,527 
25,809 
3,971 
2,594 
83,865 
23,002 
5,960 
9,029 


217,444 


118,784 
23,971 
410,200 
129,177 
238,941 
19,267 
19,365 
526,762 
146,974 
121,948 
27,115 


1,782,504 


848,396 
128,439 


34,045 


110,291 


55,509 

3,440 
36,431 
47,859 


5,126 
1,929 
23,954 
7,295 
6,529 
10,964 
3,378 
-4,187 
1,741 


65,103 





3,329,461 


262,799 
1,366,886 
1,058,624 

892,589 

280,782 

228,720 


4,090,400 


3,530,422 
1,319,019 


150,705 


12,881,860 





1913. 
Cwts. 
5,229 
2,171 
41,198 
18,305 
27,778 
5,440 
3,385 
77,457 
23,002 
6.731 
8,789 


219,485 


122,183 
31,207 
426,232 
105,992 
274,881 
23,050 
27,103 
588,344 
123,072 
121,649 
34,702 


1,878,415 


904,975 
127,770 


27,886 


125,787 


58,080 

3,720 
35,600 
52,337 


5,951 
2,030 
24,426 
6,023 
6,285 
11,574 
3,818 
3,863 
1,488 


65,458 


3,499,513 
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PAPER MAKING MATERIALS. 


Imports. 
1911. 
Tons. 


Linen and cotton rags.........-esee 20,873 


1912. 
Tons. 
29,852 


Esparto AND OTHER VEGETABLE Fisres: 





From— 
TMM: Cedi vpkwees ts de dumodctecees 37,819 
GIT 6 Cec He VD RHEE Lon RES 94,428 
Cebat  CGGRNEs 650 60s ke sk be 56 4R4 69,389 
SR aac Sasa Saas veedccheaen 201,636 


Chemical, dry, bleached: 


From— 
PR onc cndtandcuddeneuntecus 2,009 
DOGG cc rvccadescoies ceenneds 12,599 
ORE pei oe hes ceceverese tts 18,368 
GOR! vd.n Sak vevecdeenesse ces 1,782 
Other countries. .........-..+6. 1,540 
WORN oo iccxn eaten usatceines 36,298 

Chemical, dry, unbleached: 

From— 
PDS © 55 ick nctnisndtcdweduiss< 35,504 
NES ec cCh deh hh ope tacesonens 212,215 
ROGGE, sc aiwescviedéisdscdanns 43,432 
TSOP oa oon ch. 30% donee ecwaded 26,271 
CHiter’ WORNOhs vc csaisiccéeveasa 5,925 
SO avis ic dncupibavadeneges 323,347 


359,645 





Total of chemical dry wood pulp. 





CURIE, WR 6 cha cknsis KMbh ad idenesa 


Total of chemical wood pulp... 370,806 
ne et a 9,193 
Mechanical, wet: 
From— 
DE Sais oka ca ee hina ceats 89,966 
WD ves eedascanitce tices van 247,776 
CH i dc sina datn cea bkb bs tenes 33,563 
COURSE CONTI cs ccciiveawensecs 32,992 
TOE Cisse davasinns cXissignce 404,297 


Total of mechanical wood pulp. 413,490 


Total of pulp of wood......... 784,296 

Other paper making materials....... 15,104 
EXPORTS. 

1911. 

Tons. 

Paper making materials.............. 187,277 

CO OR ice niin askba tence cocscose «6G 


CONSTRUCTURAL Work. 


Progress so far as constructional work and installation of new 
plant are concerned was really satisfactory to British paper 
makers’ engineers, and denotes a forward policy on the part of 
The Limehouse Paper Board Mills, Ltd., was a 
new company which erected a new mill on the Thames side, and 
a complete plant capable of turning out 200 tons of board a week 
was installed in the early months of the year. 
Paper Mill Company, Rowlands Gill, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
reopened their mill with new machinery and equipped with electric 
power and lighting. The paper making machine at this mill is 
a 60 inch web machine with a capacity of 30 tons of paper a week. 
The reconstruction of St. Neots Paper Mills at St. Neots, Hun- 
tingdon (which had been practically gutted by fire in the previ- 
ous year), was finished in 1913, and among other plants there 


paper makers. 





41,134 
112,141 
45,438 


198,713 


4,598 
2,003 
9,808 
2,088 
1,612 


20,101 


41,242 
252,067 
46,377 
34,827 
6,983 


" 381,496 
401,597 
14,797 
416,394 


15,788 


102,741 
303,390 
42,398 
44,879 


493,408 


509,196 


85 











1913, 
Tons. 
29,538 



































40,224 
106,941 
57,767 


























204,932 

















1,017 
2,243 
12,542 
1,532 
3,287 



































20,621 


























40,611 
"241,193 
45,681 
39,440 
7,759 i 



























































374,684 























374,684 









16,498 





411,803 











8,967 
































124,509 
311,861 
69,090 
51,727 





















































557,187 


















566,154 








925,590 
16,665 


1912. 
Tons, 
206,952 
661,300 


The Lintzford 





977,957 
16,927 





























1913. 
Tons. 
202,374 
629,701 
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LOCKPORT MACHINE CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
WILLIAM MUIRHEAD, Prop. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY 


FLAT and SQUARE 
SATCHEL BOTTOM 


SINGLE and DUPLEX 
MILLINERY MACHINES 


BUNDLING PRESSES 


BAG CARRIERS 
PASTE TANKS and PUMPS 
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was placed in a new 80 inch paper making machine, while the 
old machine was reconstruted. Dearne Mill, Barnsley, the prop- 
erty of Charles Marsden & Sons, which was also severely dam- 
aged by fire, was refurnished, the existing paper making machine 
being reconstructed and a new machine with 112-inch web in- 
stalled, with preparatory plant. The directors of the Imperial 
Paper Mills, Ltd. Gravesend, near London, continued their 
scheme of development during the year, and the two machines 
installed make up the number supplied by the engineering firm 
of Walmsley to eight. Bertrams, of Edinburgh, also provided two 
other paper making machines for these mills, while considerable 
other plant has been set up at Gravesend. The Donside Paper 
Company, Ltd., of Donside Mills, Aberdeen, made extensive addi- 
tions to their property, and besides the modernization of their 
existing first class printing machine, they acquired in the past 
twelve months a new paper maker, 130 inches wide, for the pro- 
duction of news. At the London Paper Mill Company’s River- 
side Mills, Dartford, a paper making machine 180 inches wide, 
for fine printings, was installed, together with a 1,250 h. p. steam 
engine and other plant; while the Northeastern Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Ltd., at their mills at Marsden, near South Shields, set up 
a new paper making plant, electric crane, hoists, etc. 

It is interesting to note that the United States firm of Beloit 
Company are the builders of the new board making machine in- 
stalled by the Thames Paper Company, Ltd., at their Purfleet 
Mills. Other mills which during the past year have had paper 
making machinery installed are as follows: T. H. Bracken & 
Co., Ltd.; Hunslet Paper Mills, Leeds; Edward Collins & Sons, 
Kelvindale Paper Works, Maryhill, near Glasgow; Peter Dixon 
& Sons, Ltd., West Marsh Mills, Grimsby, two 160 inch machines 
and 2,000 h. p. high speed steam engine; T. B. Ford, Loudwater; 
Guardbridge Paper Company, Ltd.; Team Valley Paper Mills, 
Ltd., Gateshead-on-Tyne; Tullis Russell & Co., Ltd., Markinch, 
130 inch machine for esparto paper, and Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers, Ltd. Ingress Abbey Mills, Greenhithe. Considerable 
building extensions were carried out at the Springwell Mills of 
W. H. and A. Richardson, Jarrow-on-Tyne; while Edward Lloyd, 
Ltd., besides making extensive additions to plant, entered upon 
the construction of a new dock on the Swale for their Sitting- 
bourne Mills. Various improvements in the way of minor plant, 
the installation of electrical vice steam power, etc., were effected 
at the following mills: John Allen & Sons, Ivybridge; C. David- 
son & Sons, Ltd., Bucksburn Mills, Aberdeen; Culter Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Culter Works, Aberdeen; East Lancashire Paper Mill 
Company, Ltd., Radcliffe, near Manchester; Ford Paper Works, 
Ltd., Hylton, near Sunderland; J. and W. Dixon, Balbirnie Mill, 
Markinch; Bury Papermaking Company, Ltd., Gigg Mills, Bury, 
Lancs; Helpston Paper Mills, Helpston; Hartlepools Pulp and 
Paper Company, Ltd., West Hartlepool; Henry Bruce & Sons, 
Kinleith Mills, Currie, Midlothian; Hendon Paper Works Com- 
pany, Ltd., Sunderland; Cape Asbestos Company, Ltd.; Smith, 
Anderson & Co., Ltd., Fettykil Mill, Leslie, Fife; Wm. Joynson 
& Son, St: Mary Cray; Thomas Owen & Co., Ltd., Ely Works, 
Cardiff; Roughway Paper Mills, Ltd. Tonbridge; Sun Paper 
Mills Company, Ltd., Feniscowles; John Tod & Sons, St. Leonards 
Mill, Lasswade; A. M. Peebles & Son, Ltd., Whiteash Mill, 
Oswaldthistle; Grosvenor, Chater & Co., Ltd, Abbey Mills, 
Holywell, and Alex. Pirie & Sons, Ltd., Stoneywood Works, 
Bucksburn. 


New ComMPpANIES REGISTERED. 


While considering developments, one next turns by a natural 
sequence of thought to the records of new companies registered 
during the past twelve months, and among the chief of these 


appear the following: St. Anne’s Board Mill Company, Ltd., of 
Manchester, with a capital of £120,000, for the manufacture of 
duplex cartridge papers, card, mill and bristol boards, etc.; 


Holmes Chapel Wall Paper Company, Ltd. Victoria Mills, 
Holmes Chapel, Cheshire, wall paper manufacturers, with a cap- 
ital of £100,000; John Tod & Sons, Ltd, St. Leonards Mill, 
Lasswade, paper makers, capital, £25,000; Arden Papermaking 
Company, Ltd., Woodley, Stockport, capital, £30,000; Lintzford 
Paper Mill Company, Ltd., Lintzford, Northumberland, capital, 
£15,000; Paper Bags, Ltd., 8-9 Philip Lane, London E. C., cap- 
ital, £45,000; William Howard & Son, Ltd. Chartham Mills, 
Canterbury, paper makers, capital, £25,000; Neo Cellulose Pulp, 
Ltd., 422 Strand, London, W. C., pulp paper and mill board 
manufacturers, capital, £30,000; Limehouse Paper Board Mills, 
Ltd., Houghs Wharf, Narrow St., Limehouse, London, E., capital 
£25,000; Ebel Fibre Syndicate, Ltd., Surrey street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., manufacturers of paper, pulp, card board, railway 
tickets, etc., capital, £1,500; A. H. Cardboard Box Company, Ltd., 
Birmingham, capital, £1,000; Utilization Company, Ltd, 36a 
St. George street, Leicester, paper bag manufacturers and waste 
paper dealers, capital, £2,000; Bryant Carton Company, Ltd., 24 
Martins Lane, Cannon street, London, E. C., makers of card 
board and paper cartons, capital, £5,500; Johnstone & Co., Ltd., 
3 Oliver Place, Hawick, paper manufacturers and box makers, 
capital, £1,000; Thomas Lumb & Co., Ltd., Coach street, Skipton, 
Yorkshire, paper makers and merchants, capital, £10,000; London 
and Provincial Wall Paper Company, Ltd. 21 Hartfield Road, 
Wimbledon, Surrey, capital, £1,000; Zerny, Ltd, 7 Donegall 
Place, Belfast, paper makers, capital, £1,000; Irish Paper De- 
velopment Company, Ltd., registered at 74 Cheapside, London, 
E. C., capital, £100; Timber and General Products, Ltd., Finsbury 
Court, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C., to acquire and expoit 
pulp lands and take over a Parision pulp business, capital, £50,- 
000; J. A. Richardson, Ltd., timber and paper stock merchants, 
Carron Works, Preston Road, Poplar, capital, £4,000; Ibbott- 
sons, Ltd., 64 Goswell Road, London, E. C., paper merchants, 
capital, £20,000; William Fairham, Ltd., Henry Street Mill, Roch- 
dale, paper making materials dealers, capital, £5,000; J. T. 
Leather (Liverpool), Ltd., Liverpool, paper stock merchants, cap- 
ital, £2,000; S. Hill & Son, Ltd., 170 Bolton street, Bury, paper 
merchants, capital, £1,500; J. A. Nordberg Ltd., 30-31 Queen 
street, Cheapside, London, E. C., pulp and paper merchants, cap- 
ital, £5,000. Among the registration of china clay companies 
appeared the following: Anglo French China Clay Company, Ltd., 
2 Broad street, Place, London, with £30,000 capital, to acquire 
china clay sets in France; Great Trevellyn China Clay Company, 
Ltd., Cornwall, capital, £12,000; Mid-Cornwall China Clay Com- 
pany, Ltd., capital, £12,000; Ruddle Common China Clay Com- 
pany, Ltd., Cornwall, £12,000; Carnsmerry China Clay Company, 
Ltd., £10,000; Heneward China Clay Company, Ltd., 9-10 East 
Hill, St. Austell, Cornwall, £5,000; Goonamarth China 
Clay Company, Ltd., £7,000, and Devon Ball Clay Company, Ltd., 
£3,000. 
Fire Losses. 


Fire was again fairly active as a destroying agent in the past 
year, and the monetary damage in the aggregate was consider- 
able. The first outbreak to note was that at the West Drayton Mill, 
which fortunately was not so destructive as was generally stated. 
A more serious outbreak occurred in May, the Inverkeithing Paper 
Mills, the property of Messrs. Caldwell & Co., Ltd., being almost 
wrecked. The damage was estimated to amount to £70,000. At 
Tamworth in the same month Messrs. Charles Marsden & Sons 
sustained considerable loss through a conflagration at their Alders 
Mills, and the same firm had the unfortunate distinction of having 
a second mill burned in June, the outbreak being this time at their 
Barnsley Mill and costing them £50,000. Two considerable fires 
occurred in midsummer, Bridge Mills, Tovil, the property of 
A. E. Reed & Co., Ltd., being damaged to the extent of £30,000, 
and the Carron Grove Mills, near Denney, being the scene of a 
fire which caused £20,000 worth of damage. Dasholm Mills, 
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Glasgow, owned by Craig & Sons, Ltd., was the scene of a fire 
in October, and the damage was stated to be £1,000. A fire at 
Bradford Paper Bag Works cost £1,500, while other fires of a 
smaller character were experienced at the chemical department 
of the Sheppey Glue and Chemical Works, Queenborough; the 
Emery Paper Works, Plaistow, London; Messrs. Yates Duxbury 
& Sons, Ltd., Heapbridge, where wood pulp stores were burned, 
and at Birkenhead Docks, and on board a Scottish steamer, in 
each of which instances esparto grass burst into flames. 


LITIGATION. 


Appeals to legal tribunals to settle disputes in the pulp and 
paper trades were more numerous in 1913 than could be wished 
or expected, considering the very careful manner in which con- 
tracts are framed in these allied industries. An important case 
came to a head between George v. d. Busche and Becker & Co., 
versus Tinfos Papirfabrik. The case involved a contract for 
mechanical wood pulp entered into by plaintiffs with defendants 
in 1897, the wood pulp being supplied to the Darwen Paper Com- 
pany and Messrs. Charles Marsden. An arbitrator found in favor 
of the plaintiffs to the amount of £325 in the dispute, but the 
defendants refused to recognize the arbitrator’s decision and 
legal proceedings ensued in Norway, where plaintiffs obtained 
a verdict from the Supreme Court. Another important case was 
that between the Folla Company and Messrs. Becker & Co., Ltd., 
wood pulp merchants of London, over a contract of 3,000 tons 
white Follafos pulp. The case arose through the Folla Com- 
pany refusing to deliver the balance of their contract in Sep- 
tember, and Messrs. Becker & Co. obtained the award of the arbi- 
trator for the whole amount claimed. Mr. George v. d. Busche 
was the plaintiff in another interesting wood pulp case, in which 
defendants were the Ellingeverkens Trasliperi, of Malung, 
Sweden. In this case plaintiffs accepted the offer of defendants 
with respect to supplying 2,000 tons of wet pulp for delivery in 
1905 through an intermediary, but, notwithstanding this accep- 
tance, defendants sent back the contract note unsigned, the inter- 
mediary reporting that the defendants declined to carry out the 
contract as the business was not clear as regards price and terms. 
Plaintiffs bought to cover elsewhere, the difference on the whole 
parcel amounting to 6,570 kr. The matter was decided at Gothen- 
berg, the court ordering defendants to pay plaintiffs the full 
amount with 5 per cent. interest as well as cost of proceedings, 
the whole amounting to 1,853.20 kr. In the King’s Bench Division 
in London an action concerning a wood pulp arbitration was heard 
toward the close of the year, the parties being Messrs. Henderson, 
Craig & Co., Ltd, and Messrs. Peter Dixon & Son, Ltd., of 
Grimsby, paper makers. This arose out of a contract for 30,000 
tons fresh hot ground 50 per cent. unwrapped mechanical wood 
pulp “equal to Byafossen Collet or Folla.” Messrs. Dixon declined 
to accept a shipment of wood pulp on the ground that it was 
Lottefors pulp, and inferior to that contracted for, and the arbi- 
trators not agreeing, an umpire was called in, and he in turn ap- 
pealed to the courts. The umpire was directed that he might order 
rejection of the pulp or make an allowance in respect thereof, and 
the umpire made his award, finding that the shipment was not 
reasonably equal in quality to either of the three stipulated brands, 
though the divergence was not sufficient to entitle the buyers to 
reject. The buyers (Messrs. Dixon) were therefore ordered to 
take delivery, and the sellers were ordered to pay £227 differ- 
ence. In another case the Porester Paper Company gave an 
undertaking in court not to sell papers in wrappings or coverings 
similar or in colorable imitation of the wrappings of the Eburite 
Paper Company. 

Honors ror PAPER MEN. 


The paper and allied industries were again honored in 1913 by 
royal favor. Knighthood was conferred upon Mr. Rowland 
Bailey, late comptroller of the stationery office and king’s printer 


of acts of Parliament, and upon Mr. Walter Essex, M.P., a wall 
paper manufacturer (Essex & Co., Ltd., 116 Victoria street, Lon- 
don, S. W.) in the New Year’s Honors, while later on in the 
Birthday Honors appeared the name of Sir Alfred “Mond, Bt., of 
the alkali and paper chemical firm of Brunner, Mond & Co., 39 
Lombard street, London, E. C., as privy councillor. In November 
Sir T. Vansittart Bowater, of W. V. Bowater & Sons, paper 
agents, Queen Victoria street, London, E. C., was elected as 
Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing twelve months; the 
selection being universally approved. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


The usual general meetings of the paper and pulp men’s or- 
ganizations were held during the year, the annual meeting and 
dinner of the Papermakers’ Association being held in May, and 
the autumn general meeting in November, while the British 
Wood Pulp Association met in the latter part of the year. The 
principal matters touched upon at these meetings were the wood 
pulp contract note, selling prices and railway charges. Unfor- 
tunately nothing decisive was decided upon in any of these mat- 
ters, and while from a social point of view the meetings left noth- 
ing to be desired, little headway was made in question requiring 
adjustment in the trade. The problem as to whether cancella- 
tion or postponement of deliveries under the wood pulp contract 
Note in the case of “force majeure” should operate is still the 
subject of negotiations between the British Pulp Association, the 
Papermakers’ Association and the Scandinavian Pulp Men’s Or- 
ganization, the British interests objecting to’ cancellation, while 
the Scandinavians refuse to adopt postponement. Questions of 
railway rates and demurrage charges have been left to the Man- 
sion House committee to deal with, while the problem of prices 
ends with the expression of pious resolutions and wishes. 

Operatives have supported their organizations energetically 
throughout the year, and the organization of the Amalgamated 
Society of Papermakers and the National Union of Paper Mill 
Workers has progressed rapidly in the opening of new branches 
and the increasement of membership. Strong efforts are being 
put forward for obtaining uniformity in the matter of hours of 
labor and wages. Social and benevolent societies connected with 
the trade have been active. 


RESEARCH Work. 


A review of the year’s activities cannot be closed without brief 
reference to research and investigations which have been carried 
on throughout the year in regard to new paper making materials. 
Much interest has been shown in the researches by Mr. W. Raitt, 
F.C.S., recently appointed consulting cellulose expert to the In- 
dian Government, into the utilization of bamboo for pulp produc- 
tion, a matter in which Mr. R. S. Pearson, LF.S., F.L.S., Forest 
Research Institute, India, has also reported upon. The Hedy- 
chium Coronarium has been studied by Messrs. Beadle and 
Stevens, this material proving to be well adapted for the produc- 
tion of pulp suitable for making wrappings and packing papers, 
while Mr. Beadle has also experimented upon amomum and 
alphinia and Marram grass. Elephant grass from Uganda has 
formed the subject of successful experiments for making paper, 
as. well as veld grass and mealie stalks, though, unless the pulp 
were made near the source of production, the bulkiness of the 
material would preclude commercial exploitation. Credit is due 
to the authorities at. the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew and 
the Imperial Institute for valuable assistance in these researches. 


Raw MATERIAL MARKET. 


Turning to a review of the raw materials market, one finds that 
on the whole prices were higher at the close than at the opening 
of the year. Chemicals enjoyed a good twelve-months, demand, 
despite the incidence of labor troubles in various quarters, re- 
ferred to earlier in this article, being uniformly good. The price 
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of bleaching powder showed little variation until autumn, when a 
rise occurred; softwood quality standing at $25.80 in January, 
and $27.72 net, f. o. r. Lancos, as the year closed. No material 
change occurred in the value of caustic soda, which sold at the 
beginning on the basis of $49.80 for 77 per cent. f. o. b. Liver- 
pool, and about the same at the close. A steady demand was ex- 
perienced for ammonia alkali, and a firming up of prices from 
the lowest occurred, the year closing with values at $18.24 to 
$19.20. No changes are to be noted in salt cake or soda crystals. 
At no period in the year did chemical wood pulp trading get on 
to a settled basis, for when the high price limits were not militat- 
ing against new contracts, buyers were showing an undue cau- 
tiousness and shyness. Mills were throughout the period fairly 
well stocked, while the financial market was unsettled owing to 
the state of European politics, added to which was the uncer- 
tainty of the effect of the American tariff. During the first quarter 
sulphite hardened in prices, and in the next three months pro- 
ducers of pulps anticipated higher prices. In consequence théy 
showed no anxiety to offer, but buyers fought shy of the market, 
which quickly became depressed. At the close business was slow. 
The following were the prices as the year closed (the difference 
from January prices being shown in parentheses): Sulphite, 


bleached, $52.80 to $57.60 (a decline of $2.40); easy bleaching, 
first, $42 to $43.20 (a decline of from $1.20 to $1.80); news, or 
strong, $37.80 to $39.60 (a decline of from $1.80 to $1.20); soda 
(unbleached), first quality, $37.20 to $39.60 (a decline on the 
lower quotation of $1.20) ; strong quality, $36 to $37.20 (a decline 
of $3); Kraft, $39.40 to $40.60 (an increase of $2.40 on the lower 
price). 


Consumption generally is undoubtedly increasing but the 
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market is sensitive to reports of many new mills being built in 
Scandinavia, which will be producing in 1915-16, and also of new 
mills in Canada. The mechanical wood pulp market was through- 
out the year rather depressed, and sellers have found some diffi- 
culty in keeping prices from materially decreasing. A decline 
of 60 cents and 24 cents on the lower and higher grades of pine 
mechanical, 50 per cent. moist, occurred in the passage of the 
year, this material opening at $10.80 to $11.04 and closing at 
$10.20 to $10.80. Values of esparto were for the most part of the 
year unchanged, but the net result has been to leave prices firmer, 
and in some instances higher. The year opened with the market 
quiet, a tone which characterized business as right up to the sum- 
mer months, but toward the close there was a stronger tone 
ruling, despite the fact that the paper market was itself quieter. At 
one period of the year prices declined by 60 cents and large 
transactions over 1914 were made. At the close prices were: 
Oran, $16.20 to $18.60 (or $1.20 above January); Spanish, $24 
to $27 ($2.40 rise); Triploi, $16.80 to $17.40 ($1.80 rise on the 
lowest prices). Demand for both home and foreign rags continued 
good throughout the year, and prices come out on the balance 
somewhat higher. Some fluctuation in values was experienced 
as supplies and stocks varied in extent, but the market on the 
whole was throughout the year healthy. All grades of rags 
closed firm to dear. In all cases new year contracts for loading 
were on a higher scale of prices than at even date twelve months 
earlier, the extra cost being attributable not only to keen inquiry, 
but loss to increased freight charges. The strike of china clay 
workers, as noticed above, directed more attention to other load- 
ings, and all these materials closed the year strong and firm. 


THE GERMAN PAPER TRADE IN 1913 


paper makers as for most of the other trades. The war 

in the Balkan peninsula took a number of buyers out of 

the market, and money was so dear and rare that there 
was left nothing for new undertakings. The large machine shops 
therefore worked mostly for foreign mills. 

The makers of chemical wood pulp raised their prices early in 
the year, for they had to pay more for Russian pulp wood, their 
chief raw material, about 3 marks the cubic meter higher than 
a year ago. The paper makers could not avoid the higher price 
for sulphite pulp and therefore tried to raise the price of paper. 
Two points were essential to this purpose: First, an understand- 
ing between the makers of the same classes of paper; second, 
a steady demand for paper. The understanding could be 
reached or maintained for a few classes only, viz.: for so- 
called grease-proof paper, cheap printings, tissue and imitation 
parchments. 

The makers of the better grades of book and writing papers 
continued their efforts to organize, but without result. There 
was no unanimous sentiment for a central selling agency, and a 
minimum selling price for the cheapest brand, viz.: printing free 
of mechanical pulp, could not be reached because the mills mak- 
ing straw pulp and using it as principal half-stuff for their papers 
were in a better position than those making and using mainly 
sulphite pulp, two excellent straw crops having made straw ex- 
ceedingly cheap. Each mill did the best it could, and the jobbers 
bought from hand to mouth only, hoping for still lower prices in 
the then near future. 


TT: last year was an unfriendly one as well for the German 


A Partiat CLosING oF Mitts CALLED For. 


As this situation grew to be almost insufferable for the mills, 
and the autumn failed to bring a better tone into the business, the 
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mills prompted the union of German paper makers to call a meet- 
ing which had to discuss a partial closing of all mills in order to 
make the overproduction disappear. The meeting took place in 
Berlin in November and was well attended. 


No Money For DIvivenps. 


Most of the large paper and pulp mills in Germany are owned 
by limited companies, and these are obliged by law to publish 
their balance sheet and dividends. This year probably most of 
those mills which make book and writing paper will declare no 
dividend. Not only because they earned less than in the year 
before, but also for want of cash. These mills used their surplus 
in the last years for enlarging their capacity and borrowed the 
money for their dividends from bankers. Money being now dear 
and scarce, the large banking houses do not lend money for 
dividends, and so the shareholders of quite substantial companies 
must wait a year or two or until there is cash enough to meet 
the dividend. Thus the enlarging of the mills will be held up, 
and as the demand for paper is constantly growing, the paper 
market will strengthen in due course. 


THe Witson Tarirr. 

The German paper makers and jobbers followed with keen in- 
terest the phases of the Wilson tariff bill. They hoped that the 
German paper market would profit by the free entry of wood pulp 
and cheap printings into the United States. They knew, how- 
ever, that this profit in this respect could only be an indirect 
one, due to larger exportations from’ Scandinavia to America, 
which might better the tone of the market in England. 

In news Germany can no longer compete with Scandinavia and 
Canada, where pulp wood and water power abound. Chemical 
pulp, however, especially bleached and unbleached sulphite and 
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bleached straw pulp, are made in Germany of so excellent a 
quality that they maintain their position in the world’s markets 
in spite of their higher price. 

The following table shows how the imports and exports of 
paper and pulp between Germany and the United States compare 
with the figures of the year before. It will be seen that the new 
tariff had not much influence upon most of the items, At present 
(beginning of January, 1914) only the official figures for the first 
eleven months of the year 1913 are published, but the figures for 
the whole year 1912 allow in some degree a fair comparison: 

Weight in 100 Kg. (1 Ib. = 0.455 Kg.). 








Imports from U. S. A. to Germany. From January to November, The Whole 

Exports from Germany to U. S. A. 1913. 1912. Year 1912. 
Chemical pulp, imp.............+.-- 7,082 8,383 8,680 
Chemical pulp, exp..............-. 317,407 392,819 432,000 
Glazing board, imp..............-.. 2,501 1,412 1,505 
Glazing board, exp...........++..+. 18,029 13,060 14,118 
Vulcanized fibre, imp.............. 11,963 8,954 9,237 
Roofing board, imp.............++. 6,571 5,462 5,833 
Wrapping paper, exp.............. 39,468 34,581 38,529 
Printing paper, exp............... 8,723 4,247 4,383 
ee ee 6,152 3,965 4,164 
Blotting paper, imp............+... 488 GHB). \*: ** eegac 
Blotting paper, exp..........-+50+5 478 572 608 
Writing paper, exp.........c.ce0. 3,051 2,290 2,799 
SWE GENE GOD. cv eicsiicnvces 2,813 2,885 3,057 
Bédy paper for photographic papers, 

GB So hace ce se voreiccesctesecs 52,059 34,199 38,638 
Stained paper, exp..............:- 13,707 11,033 12,627 
Lacquered paper, exp.............. 1,515 1,345 1,425 
Picture post cards, exp............ 5,716 6,704 7,185 
Well Saber CRD. ioe ro ceenss ogeesi's 11,116 9,812 11,310 
Slate and emery paper, imp........ 2,322 3041 3,205 
Chemical paper, imp............... 319 256 282 
Chemical paper, exp...........+.:. 1,536 1,203 1,316 
OE, Misi os Sec adie ticked aus 343 267 285 
Se Is aw atbss wiwbstetedaa¥le 1,642 1,784 1,913 
SE, Bas 5 pda esc aciavitinesce 1,052 832 904 
Book covers, maps, etc............ 530 517 648 
Paper wares with pictures, exp..... 11,843 7,374 8,718 
Vessels of hardened paper, exp..... 1,915 1,857 2,092 
Lamp shades, artificial flowers, exp. . 2,437 1,369 1,468 
Binal: booker; Cpe. sccc cc cactcccces 2,781 2,865 3,331 
‘Wires for machines, exp........... 873 GR ck gees 
Machines for paper making, imp... 56 Oe! hse hewn 
Machines for paper making, exp.... 232 1,411 1,467 
Rags for paper making, imp....... 44,905 40,091 41,386 
Rags for paper making, exp........ 367,298 402,480 458,756 


These figures allow of the following conclusions: The exports 
of raw materials (rags) and half-stuffs (chemical pulp) from 
Germany to America diminished materially, notwithstanding the 
free entry of pulp allowed by the new tariff. Rags may have 
been replaced by the more extensive use of wood pulp, and some 
of the German brands of chemical pulp may have been set aside 
for cheaper home-made Canadian or Scandinavian brands. 


VULCANIZED Frere Boarp. 


In boards from vulcanized fibre the United States have a 
monopoly in Germany, where not a single manufactory exists for 
this commodity. Several had been built during the last decade, 
but the American mills competed with them so strongly by cut- 
ting prices that they were obliged to cease work. 


Roorinc Boarp. 


Roofing board is made here in sufficient quantity for home and 
foreign consumption, yet the United States export some special 
brands, for instance ruberoid, which find ready sale through its 
efficient advertising. 

The major part of the American imports of German wrapping 
paper comprises pergamyne, glassine and other grease-proof 
papers of partly high transparency, in which article some German 
mills maintain a high superiority. The making of these papers 
Tequires special experience, which is mostly confmed to the mills 
where they have been first made. 





The American imports of German printings (news) is small 
compared with the Scandinavian and Canadian. The reason for 
this fact has been told above and it applies equally to the cheaper 
brands of book and writing papers. Only specialties which can- 
not be imitated elsewhere can be exported from here to other 
large paper making countries. 


PHoToGRAPHIC PApERs. 


Such an article is “body paper for photographic purposes.” 
For many years only two mills provided the whole world with 
such paper: one in Rives in France and one in Malmedy in Ger- 
many. They agreed upon the prices, and as these were highly 
profitable, other makers of finest papers tried to get in the field. 
Much money was wasted, but now some two or three German 
mills have succeeded in making a marketable article, if not for 
real photographic purposes, at least for blue and blackprint use. 


Tue Discount or LoyAtty. 


Returning to the point which now most thoroughly occupies 
the minds of the German paper makers, it is interesting to show 
what made it possible to create strong trusts for certain brands 
of paper. A judge in Diisseldorf is provided the means and he 
left his post to become a manager of trusts, as the means proved 
efficient. He called it “discount of loyalty” (in German, Treu- 
rabatt). The price of a product is billed in the following way: 
To the net price (f. i. 100 marks) 10 per cent. is added, and the 
product is billed with this addition (f. i. 110 marks). Then the 
10 per cent. of the net price is deducted from the sum as “discount 
of loyalty,” so that the sum payable is 110—10= 100 m., viz.: the 
net price. The customer must agree once and forever that he must 
return to the manufacturer the “discount of loyalty” for all goods 
he may ever have bought from him, if he can be proven to have 
bought during his connection with that manufacturer the same 
sort of goods from an outsider. As the majority of the manufac- 
turers are members of the trust, and as they confine the sale of 
their goods to subscribers of this agreement, no jobber or re- 
tailer could exist without subscribing, and. the outsiders are 
driven into the trust. : 

Lawsuits against breakers of this agreement have ended the 
favor of the trust. The first trust that became powerful through 
this system was that of the manufacturers of silk wares. Others 
followed under the management of the old judge in Diisseldorf, 
who is now head and master of dozens of trusts, assisted by a 
staff of lawyers and clerks. 

The stationery trusts under his management comprise the fol- 
lowing goods: Letter envelopes, paper bags, grease-proof papers, 
imitation parchment paper, letter classifiers (registrators) and 
writing ink. The retailers and jobbers tried in vain to abolish 
the discount of loyalty, which hinders free buying. The united 
manufacturers, however, know that without this selling clause 
they would lose their strongest support. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 


Concluding I try to give some round figures about the paper 
making industry in Germany. We reckon about 600 paper and 
board makers, many of them with their own pulp mills. Among 
the seventy chemical pulp mills there are only a few which work 
for the open market, most of them belong to paper mills, which, 
besides, buy pulp for their own use. Most of the chemical pulp 
mills make sulphite wood pulp; about ten make bleached straw 
pulp for their own use, only one firm with several mills makes 
straw pulp for sale, and only four firms make soda wood pulp 
partly for their own use and partly for sale. The whole produc- 
tion of chemical pulp in Germany may be estimated at 800,000 
long tons in the year, about one-quarter of which is exported. 

Mechanical pulp is now mostly made by steam power in the 
news mills. 

The whole production of paper and board in Germany -has been 
estimated lately at 1,600,000 long tons. 
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THE PULP MARKET IN SCANDINAVIA DURING 1913 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY H. ByORNSTROM STEFFANSON. 





throughout the world and the prospects were never bet- 
ter for a bright 1913. The activity in pulp in Scandinavia 
was very strong, and December saw more inquiries for 
chemical pulp than any preceding month, not only for prompt, but 
also for forward deliveries. The advance in price made the pro- 
ducers rather reluctant to quote, as they expected to see the mar- 
ket still higher, but on urgent request from different parts of the 
globe, large lots were sold for immediate and prompt deliveries. 
About the middle of December, 1912, it became apparent that 
open navigation in Scandinavia would make it possible to ship 
larger quantities, even so late as the beginning or middle of Jan- 
uary, and naturally the pulp manufacturers felt this to be an ad- 
vantage and offered for immediate shipment all the lots they 
had available. All these offers were snapped up quickly, not only 
by the English and Continent buyers, but also by the importers 
in America, where pulp at this time was sold at a premium for 
immediate delivery. 


TT" year 1912 closed with brisk business in every trade 


DELAYS IN SHIPMENT. 


As will be recalled, in America during this time the mills were 
hard up for chemical pulp owing to the delays in shipment by the 
leading Trans-Atlantic line. The Trans-Atlantic line claimed 
that they had too much goods to take care of and the lots were 
consequently delayed several months in shipment. The prices 
that were quoted by the producers in Sweden and also Norway 
were for strong sulphite 145-150 kr. f. o. b. For kraft pulp 
130-140 kr., and for easy bleaching sulphite 155-160 kr. f. o. b. 
The market seems never to have.been in a better condition than 
it was at this time and actual sales reported by the Cellulose Asso- 
ciation of Scandinavia were very large for January. Navigation 
closed about January 15 or 20, depending where the port was 
situated, which was about one month later than expected. All 
the sales during this last month, which may be estimated at about 
75,000 tons prompt shipment, were shipped to the different centers 
on the Continent, to England and also the United States, some 
being actually bought by the consumers, viz.: paper mills, and 
some by speculators and importers. That this extra supply fur- 
nished to a certain extent a tendency to weaken the market later 
on is shown by quotations in March and April, when the market 
began to decline heavily. 

During my visit in Sweden in February, all the manufacturers 
expressed their absolute confidence in the market, and most agents 
and importers at that time had the fullest assurance for the future. 
Some business was closed at the abocve mentioned prices for 
fairly immediate delivery, and some very large contracts closed 
for several years forward. At that time the pulp manufacturers 
did not feel like accepting any bid under the market, but insisted 
on full price. Offers were forthcoming, however, which were 
promptly turned down. 


MECHANICAL PUuLp. 


As to mechanical pulp, I shall not dwell long on this subject. 
The market can be characterized as being very slow during 1913 
owing to good water conditions not only in the United States, but 
also in Canada. For the readers of the Paper Trape JouRNAL 
the market of this product is therefore of no interest inasmuch 
as very small quantities of mechanical wood pulp have actually 
been shipped from Europe to the United States, Canada being 
able to furnish all this class of material. Canada is in a splendid 
position to compete with Scandinavia on mechanical pulp, having 
factories that can ship all the year round by rail to the United 
States and an abundant supply of water power. Some of the mills 


are also situated so that they are able to float their wood supplies 
right down to the mill and cam receive ocean going steamers in 
the case that they want to ship the material and compete on the 
European market. 


SWEDISH TRANSPORTATION SERVICE. 


In January the Swedish America-Mexico Line decided to open 
regular trade with the United States and Mexico and made a 
combination with the Norway-Mexico Line to sail in combination 
with them. It was decided to have regular monthly steamers to 
Boston and also Philadelphia in addition to the regular sailings 
every month to the port of Newport News, Galveston and the 
different ports in: Mexico. The eminent ship owner in Sweden, 
Dan Brostrom, was head of this enterprise. 

It is not necessary to point out the advantage of having a 
direct line sailing from the port of Sweden and Norway to United 
States ports without transshipment at Hamburg and Copenhagen. 
The time saved is about from one to two weeks. With direct ship- 
ment it is also possible for the importer to figure when they are 
going to get their goods, which is not possible when the goods 
are transshipped either at Copenhagen or Hamburg to the United 
States. The delay in Hamburg the last few years has caused 
dealers in pulp in America a great deal of money, and it is to be 
hoped that with increasing trade between Scandinavia and the 
United States several new direct steamship lines will be started to 
take care of the tonnage. 


Price FLUCTUATIONS. 


The unfortunate war in Balkan has been going on already five 
months when we were in the month of March, 1913, and in spite 
of that no material change in the chemical pulp market could be 
traced. Inquiries in March were not so frequent as in the pre- 
vious three months, but still there was no reduction in prices 
quoted by the manufacturers. This is, as I say, in spite of the 
war going on in several European nations. However, inquiries 
for mechanical pulp in the United States seem to have entirely 
ceased and keen observers predicted a great fall in mechanical 
pulp. The Wilson administration went into power in March and 
from that time to the end of the year the market declined. Some 
inklings about the lower market were also felt in Sweden. 

At the end of March it was reported that a group outside the 
Cellulosa Association were sellers at a somewhat curtailed price 
for several years forward. The actual business closed by this 
group of manufacturers was reported to be very large, but it did 
not seem to affect in the least the other manufacturers who were 
ltolding together as to contracts for several years forward and 
demanding their full price. This is in spite of the advice received 
from the United States about general quiet business as well as 
from the leading commercial centers of the world. From some 
trade papers at that time came the prediction of low prices. 

It is a serious matter in all trades when incoming business is 
considerably smaller than actual outgoing shipments; it is a sure 
sign of an era of declining prices. Hardly any business was trans- 
acted in April, and the reports from the United States were still 
worse. 

Errect or On10 Froops. 


About this time the terrible disaster through the floods in Ohio 
made themselves felt (it was reported at that time that the loss 
amounted to about $150,000,000) and the importers had to take 
care of a great deal of shipments going forward to customers in 
the flooded district and they were naturally reluctant to pur- 
chase additional quantities of pulp. 
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In Scandinavia the endeavors of the paper manufacturers in the 
United States to remove the duty om chemical pulp, which until 
this time had been one-sixth of 1 cent per pound for unbleached 
and one-quarter of 1 cent per pound for bleached, were known. 
In Swedish money this is kr. 14 and kr. 21 respectively for un- 
bleached and bleached sulphite. It was generally understood in 
April that the Simons-Underwood bill would provide for free 
chemical pulp to the United States, and the same was confirmed 
at the end of April, when the tariff act was published. Europe 
was naturally much interested in this agitation for free chemical 
pulp to the United States, inasmuch as Sweden is the largest 
supplier. 

So far as Sweden is concerned, the United States is her second 
largest market for chemical pulp. For the ten months ending 
October, 1912, the imports to the United States of Swedish chem- 
ical pulp were valued at $2,927,373. For the ten months ending 
October, the exports to the United States from Sweden were: 

1911—176,000 tons valued at $2,500,000. 


1912—-198,000 tons valued at $3,000,000. 
1913—230,000 tons valued at $3,600,000. 


Norway at the same time had exported: 


1911—142,900 tons valued at $2,500,000. 
1912—144,000 tons valued at $2,600,000. 
1913—158,000 tons valued at $3,200,000 
From these figures it will be seen that Sweden is ahead of Nor- 
way for the ten months ending October, 1913, with a tonnage of 
72,000 tons and a difference in value of $500,000. Norway’s prin- 
cipal exports to the United States is bleached sulphite, whereas the 
main export from Sweden is chemical unbleached sulphite. Ger- 
many at the same period exported the following quantities during 
the ten months ending October, 1911, 1912 and 1913: 


119,000 tons valued at $2,000,000. 
136,000 tons valued at $2,200,000. 
108,000 tons valued at $1,900,000. 

As has been shown, however, by the latest reports, the exports 
to the United States of both chemical bleached and unbleached 
pulp increased somewhat during the last few months of 1913 
owing to slackening of trade. The official figures are not yet 
ready. So far as the Scandinavian trade with the other European 
countries is concerned, the exports show a marked increase from 
year to year. The exports from Sweden to Italy have considerably 
increased. Austria, of course, is the main supplier of pulp to 
Italy, but in spite of the advantages of Austria as to trade with 
Italy, Sweden has been able to capture a large amount of the 
trade. It is estimated that the importation of pulp to Italy is 
90,000 tons, of which so far Austria and Germany have been the 
largest suppliers. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


Export to Japan also during 1913 from Europe has been very 
good and has shown from year to year a marked increase. Sweden 
has a direct steamship line called the Swedish-Asiatic Line. With 
this line the pulp manufacturers can ship direct without any un- 
loading to the different ports in Japan. It is due to this enterprise 
that Sweden has been in position to capture part of this market 
in competition with the German manufacturers of chemical pulp. 
Germany has several direct steamship lines for the East Asiatic 
countries. In this connection it might be interesting also to state 
that Sweden today has a direct steamship line to every port of 
the globe where there is any large commercial center. So far as 
concerns the United States, the public sentiment of Sweden has 
not been in favor of any large passenger or freight line, but a 
decided change in public feeling and also in government circles 
has brought about a possibility of starting a Swedish passenger 
and freight line with fortnight sailings from Sweden to the dif- 
ferent ports in the United States. At the head of this enterprise 
is W. R. Lundgren, who visited the United States for this pur- 
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pose in the spring of 1913. That all the Swedes im the United 
States are much interested in this new steamship line can be seen 
from the success of Mr. Lundgren. It is expected that this new 
line, which will be called the Swedish-America Line, will be in 
operation by the first of January, 1915, with large ocean going 
steamers of about 16,000 tons each. More than anything else this 
will stimulate an increase in trade between both countries, and the 
American dealers in pulp will find it no doubt to their advantage 
to ship by a direct line instead of having to transship their ton- 
nage as is now necessary. 


New Sutpuite CoMPANy. 


During the spring of 1913 it was decided in Sweden to start a 
new company for the manufacture of sulphite pulp called the 
Norrbottans Sulfit Aktiebolag, with a capital of 1,200,000 kr. 

The month of May and June saw no new inquiries for chemical 
pulp, and it became apparent in July that lower prices would be 
quoted by the manufacturers. It was also reported the middle of 
July that several contracts had been closed for several years for- 
ward by importers belonging to the Scandinavia Cellulose Asso- 
ciation. The prediction of a few months earlier about slackening 
of trade now began to be believed in Sweden with the above men- 
tioned result. As far as mechanical pulp is concerned, prices had 
been unfavorable for the manufacturers the whole year and no 
change was reported at this time. 


An OversTocKeD MARKET. 


Reports were brought to Sweden about the alleged large tonnage 
at the American import ports, and investigation revealed at this 
time that there were only about 7,000 tons of pulp in excess of 
regular contracts. This may be true, but it is not to be forgotten 
that owing to poor business conditions of the country the paper 
manufacturers could not run their mills at full capacity, and being 
forced to take delivery of certain contracted amounts of pulp 
were not in position financially to take care of their obligations. 

The importers at this time had actually to finance a great num- 
ber of these manufacturers, that is to say, they had to delay the 
deliveries on the dock or put pulp in warehouses until such a 
time as the paper manufacturers could take care of them. The 
amount involved in this case is very hard to figure out and is in 
addition to the 7,000 tons reported as being in stock by the im- 
porters and not sold. Conditions in the United States change 
more in a short period than any other country, and knowing the 
conditions at the beginning of 1913 and knowing the same con- 
ditions at the end of 1913 in the different trades, it is hardly be- 
lievable that twelve months could make such a difference. 

The Democratic administration is to a certain extent responsible 
for this, and it is yet to be seen whether they are going to be able 
to carry out their promises with success. 


TROUBLES OF EuRoPEAN SHIPPERS. 


A great many things in the United States have caused 
trouble to the shippers of pulp in Europe, and not least has been 
the granting of the same privilege as Canadian according to the 
reciprocity agreement signed July 26, 1911. 

At the beginning of August, 1913, Germany, Norway and Austria- 
Hungary were granted the same rights as Canada, that is, chem- 
ical pulp imported from these countries were to be admitted free 
of duty. Sweden was not included. At first it was believed it 
was only an oversight by the State department in not granting 
Sweden the same right as to the importing of chemical pulp as 
the other countries, but it became soon apparent that it was not 
an oversight. No satisfactory explanations were forthcoming 
from the State Department at this time in this respect. On in- 
quiring of the Treasury Department, the importers were advised 
that the State Department had the matter under consideration 
but that nothing could be done by the Treasury Department until 
the State Department had advice as to whether Sweden was a 
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favored nation or not. Why the State Department took this 
stand is hard to understand, and some people believed that it was 
done because of the separation between Norway and Sweden in 
1905; but, on the other hand, this did not coincide with the fact 
that Norway had been granted .the same privilege as Canada. 
The Swedish representatives in. Washington at this time protested 
against this treatment, and the State Department changed within 
a few weeks the previous decision as to Sweden and Swedish 
chemical pulp was also admitted free of duty as the other coun- 
tries above mentioned. 


ANOTHER HitcH. 


It was not long, however, before another hitch happened. The 
authorities in Washington ruled that only direct shipments from 
the countries mentioned would be entitled to free entry in ac- 
cordance with the reciprocity act of Canada. The nations ap- 
pealed to Washington that direct shipment should include not only 
goods that were shipped direct without transshipment, but goods 
which were shipped on through bill of lading to the United States, 
irrespective of whether or not it had been transshipped. 

The Association of American Wood Pulp Importers in New 
York, who through their counsels had been fighting this case 
ever since September 22, 1911, won out in the Customs Court of 
Appeals in June of 1913. Everything appeared to have been settled 
and all importers and manufacturers expected refund of duty 
within a few months. Then came the news from Washington 
that the Attorney General and Secretary of Treasury had re- 
pented of the decision to make the refunds on the basis of the 
test cases decided by the courts, and had determined to have the 
United States Congress pass a bill authorizing the Government to 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court, but denying the same 
right to the litigants. It is not believed in Europe, however, that 
so unfair a proposition will have any chance of success. Neither 
is it thought probable that the European nations would submit 
quietly to such an injustice. It is therefore hoped that the re- 
funds will eventually be made. 


A Low MarkKeET. 


In August and September the market for mechanical pulp: fell 
very low. It was reported in Scandinavia that contracts for im- 
mediate delivery were closed for 28 and 29 kr. f. o. b. West Coast. 
No change was reported this time in the chemical pulp market. 
At the end of September the market for chemical pulp in Europe 
remained uncharted, the mechanical pulp being a little stiffer at 
about 5 kr. per ton. 


STATISTICAL PosITION. 


It was about this time that the Cellulosa Association of Scan- 
dinavia gave out a statement about the statistical position of the 
Swedish chemical pulp mills. They claimed that their stocks on 
hand were about the same as 1912, as reported to the association 
up to September 1 and less than in 1910 and 1911. At the same 
time they reported that the quantity unsold for 1913 was about the 
same as the previous year up to the first of September. 

Water conditions in Scandinavia had been good up to this time, 
when a long drought made it necessary for a great number of 
chemical pulp manufacturers to curtail their production. The 
chemical manufacturers were not much concerned on account of 
this drought because as is generally known, the amount of power 
required in a chemical pulp mill is very slight in proportion to 
the value of tonnage manufactured. 

Most of the mills are situated on the Baltic in Sweden, and the 
mills are run by steam. The main feature of a chemical pulp mill 
is situation, so as to afford shipping facilities and make logging 
operations easy. Most of the mills are able to ship direct by 


steamer from their own wharfs and their timber is floated right 
down to the mill. 








New EsTABLISH MENTS, 


In September came the arinouncement of the erection of two 
new sulphate kraft mills, one with a capacity of 20,000 tons by 
the Korsnas Sagverks Aktiebolag, Korsnas, Sweden, to be ready by 
the first of January, 1915, another mill by the Dynas Aktiebolag, 
with no stated capacity. The Obbola Cellulosa Aktiebolag in 
Sundsvall, which was started in the early part of 1912 it is ex- 
pected will be ready by the spring of 1914. 

INCREASED TONNAGE. 


With these three mills in operation a tonnage of 30,000 to 40,000 
tons is expected by the first of January, 1915. This amount is 
considerable, compared with the present output of kraft sulphate 
pulp in Scandinavia estimated at about 75,000 to 100,000 tons. 

October and November still saw quiet in the chemical market 
in Scandinavia, and there did not seem at this time to be any pros- 
pects of better business. 

The pulp manufacturers contended that the statistical position 
was good as they did also at the close of 1913. No doubt the 
statistical position is good, and if trade holds its own in the differ- 
ene commercial centers advanced prices with an upward tendency 
may be expected. 

The ideas of the English buyers are very low, and to get their 
views through recently it was reported that they were exchanging 
goods between themselves to avoid purchases from Scandinavia. 
They will probably have to come into the market before long, as 
will also the French manufacturers. Both the English and French 
paper mills have for some time been willing to contract for the 
period including 1915 to 1918, but are reluctant to make extended 
engagements outside of that period. 

Conditions for chemical pulp during 1913 may be characterized 
as having been fair, and the manufacturers in Scandinavia have 
every reason, under the circumstances, to be satisfied with the 
returns. 

MARKET AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


The market at the close of the year for immediate and forward 
deliveries is the following. For strong unbleached sulphite, 120@ 
140 kronors f. 0. b. Easy bleaching sulphite 145@155 f. o. b., and 
for kraft sulphate pulp 130@140 kronors f. o. b. 

It is to be hoped that 1914 will be a very good year for the 
paper and pulp industry, but so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, everything as yet is uncertain. President Wilson has suc- 
cessfully settled the tariff and the currency bills. If conditions in 


trade improve in the United States they will stimulate conditions 
in Europe, and a bright year 1914 might be expected. 





WorkKa Sutpuite Mitt 


of the Kymmene Aktiebolag, Woikka, Finland. 50 tons of bleach and 
unbleached sulphite produced daily. 
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Every detail of manufacture 
of Nashua Products is under the 
personal supervision of experts; 
our mills operate with the most 
modern equipment. All Nashua 
Quality goods are up to the mod- 
ern trend of style and usage; 
and are guaranteed as to yardage, 

count and superiority of mate- 
rial and workmanship. 

These features mean much to 

every Paper Dealer, Paper Box 


Maker, and every individual 
user. 


include— 
No-Curl Gummed Papers, Box Stays. Embossed 
Trade Mark and Fancy Papers, Cloth Lined 
Cover, Envelope and Ticket Stock,,Gummed 
Cloth and Kraft Paper, and the largest daily 
production of Friction Glazed Paper. 
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__ For Variety, Style, Quality and Quantity of Production, ‘‘Nashua Quality” - 
Gummed and Coated Papers are unsurpassed. i 
’  Qur Sales Organization includes a Service that insures unusual satisfaction to~ 


‘every buyer big or little. This Sales Service extends to all our branch offices, ~ 
‘given below, established for the benefit of our thousands of customers through-* 
“out the country. : 

If you have.a box or wrapping problem to solve, write us. Our Service ~- 
‘Department will be glad to advise you; send you samples; help you without - 
charge. or obligation. Address the home office, or the nearest branch. ~ 


NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED PAPER COMPANY 


. General Sales Office and Mills— Nashua, N. H. 
Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO—291 Broadway, NEW YORK—CLEVELAND 
Main Sales Offices, Wax Paper: BOSTON—Branch, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY OF FINLAND 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL By E, R, BARKER. 


URING the past ten years the pulp and paper industry in 
Northern Europe has received a remarkable impetus 
owing to the great demand for news and better grades of 
paper for the Eastern markets. This increased demand 

is largely due to the rapid advance in education among all classes 
in Russia, China and the far East. 

Previous to the past decade even the countries of Norway, 
Sweden and Finland produced very small quantities of pulp and 
paper and were largely dependent for their supplies of paper 
products on England, Germany and France. 

The industry is now moving North and East in rapid strides 
as the supply of wood in Western Europe becomes scarce and 
more expensive. 

Finland enjoys a very advantageous position for carrying on 
the paper industry, as its immense forests of spruce are admirably 
adapted for making fine pulp; nearness to Russia, with preferential 
duties, provides ready markets for paper, while good harbors, 
cheap inland water transportation, direct transshipment facilities 
to America furnish an easy outlet for surplus pulp to the large 
markets of the world. 

The rapid growth of the industry in Finland is well shown in 
special consular report No. 61, issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, edited by 
John H. Snodgrass, consul general of Russia. 

Persons employed in Finnish pulp and paper industry: 
2,000; 1895, 4,000; 1905, 11,000; 1911, 15,000. 

During recent years about three-fourths of the paper imported 
into Russia has been supplied by Finland. 

The mills are well organized along economic lines, being able 
to produce many grades in the same plant, all of very superior 
quality. Many mills make news, wrappings, specialties, book and 


1885, 





writings all under one roof, and it is a rare exception for a mill to 
confine its product to one grade or class. 

The Kymmene Aktibolag is the largest producer of paper in 
Finland. This company operates three large paper mills located 
on the Kymmene River in central Finland. It ships about 200 tons 
of its product daily to Russia, of which about 100 tons is news 
and the balance book and specialties. 

It is interesting to note that even the news made for the Rus- 
sian and far Eastern markets must be much stronger than the 
product used in the West, as it is the custom even in large cities 
for only a few prominent citizens to take a daily paper. The 
other inhabitants read the paper as it is passed around. Thus 
each paper is read by many people. 

Book paper is also made with great care. Few rags are used 
and no poplar soda pulp. Many book papers are pure sulphite, 
while others contain sulphite pulp mixed with large percentages 
of poplar pulp produced by the sulphite process. 

Such a mixture makes a sheet that is strong, white, medium 
soft, which calenders to a high finish and is admirably suited 
either calendered or machine finished for illustrations. Econom- 
ically the production of poplar pulp by the sulphite process is a 
good proposition for mills using a small amount of this material. 


SuLPHitTe Putp. 
The sulphite mills commonly produce direct and indifect 
cooked pulp, both bleached and unbleached, in one plant. 

All the mills have excellent wood corresponding very closely 
to our Northern spruce. The wood grows on damp land, in lati- 
tude far North, is close grained, tall and small, with few limbs 
and little sap. Such wood yields readily to the process producing 
fine, strong fibre of good color, with low consumption of chem- 


TypicaL Views oF A FINLAND PAPER Mitt Town. 
Nearest church, 25 miles. 
An ideal place to live the simple life. 


3,000 inhabitants in this village. 


No bank, no street cars, no hotel, no theatre. 


Nearest railroad station, 3 miles. 
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THE WANDEL ROTARY SCREEN 


IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION IN THE MOST UP-TO-DATE PAPER 
MILLS, NOT ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES, BUT ALSO IN 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THE WANDEL DOUBLE ROTARY SCREEN 


As manufactured today the Wandel Screen has the following improvements: 
The drive on cylinders consists of only two moving parts, and it does not 
require lubrication. 


The cylinders are made of phosphor bronze plates cut accurately to size and 
riveted together. 


Except in cases of long fibre stock, the cylinders are made with fine pitch slits, 
thereby increasing capacity of machine 50%. 


The Wandel Screen makes cleaner and better paper than any other screen 
on the market. 


It eliminates strings, lumps and slime. 


It keeps the weight of the paper uniform, as cuts are automatically cleaned. 


WRITE US FOR LIST OF USERS AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


WANDEL SCREEN MFG. CO., EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 
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KuUUSANKOSKI PAPER MILL AND WATER Power CANALS 


Kymmene Aktiebolag, Knusankoski, Finland. 100 tons of news and book 
daily are made at this mill. 
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Tile blow pit bottoms are almost universally used. 
screening systems are much in favor. 

Although great care is taken to clean all dirt and bark from 
the wood, many mills find it profitable to employ girls to pick dirt 
from each sheet of pulp before it is baled for shipment. 

One of the largest exporters of pulp in Finland employs one 
woman to pick the dirt from each ton produced per day. 

The cost of pulp wood in Southern Finland is 7-10 Finnish 
marks per cubic meter (about $5.08—7.25 per cord). In North- 
ern Finland the cost is only 5 marks per cubic meter ($7.13 per 
cord). This is for wood with the bark on it. 

American sulphur is being sold f. o. b. dock at practically the 
same price as in America. 

Labor costs 3-6 Finnish marks (60 cents to $1.20) per day, and 
in the sulphite industry about two men per ton day is good practice. 

As all the digesters are insulated, great econumy in steam con- 
sumed for cooking is obtained, some mills reporting only 2 pounds 
steam per pound of air dried pulp. 


American 


Grounp Woop Pu -p. 


The ground wood pulp branch of the industry is very well de- 


WorkKa Paper MILL 


Kymmene Aktiebolag, Woikka, Finland. 


icals. The wood is all thoroughly dried before using, usually be- 
ing piled over one season. This is especially true at mills making 
bleached pulp, as they claim it is impossible to make the finest 
product except from seasoned wood. 

Labor is so cheap that all wood is carefully cleaned before 
chipping. 

The acid making is usually carried out in the Francke pressure 
system in which all the apparatus, including the sulphur burners, 
gas washers, coolers and absorbers are under pressure. Originally 
this process was intermittent but now has been made continuous 
by the use of melted sulphur fed into the burners by gravity and 


by suitable other improvements in the cooling and absorbing 
apparatus. 

The cooking is a modification of the Mitscherlich process. 
mills use indirect steam, some use direct steam and some use 
both. The strength of acid is usually about 4.00 per cent. total SO., 
of which 3.00 per cent. is free and 1.00 per cent. is combined. The 
cooking time is 13 to 20 hours, with occasionally a mill cook- 


Most 


ing as long as thirty hours. Many mills still wash the pulp from 
the digesters, although the more progressive are blowing the pulp 
out under about two atmospheres pressure. 


100 tons of beok, news and specialties are produced in this mill. 


IMATRA, THE LARGEST UNDEVELOPED WATER POWER IN FINLAND. 
Sometimes called the Niagara of Finland. 
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SLITTING and REWINDING MACHINES 


We are the boys who put 


WIN IN WINDING 


Faithfully yours 
CAMERON MACHINE CoO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SLITTING and REWINDING MACHINES 
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veloped. Good powers have been developed on nearly all the many 
rivers. The old laws have prevented the development of the 
entire flow of the rivers, so the developments have been for the 
minimum flow and are consequently very uniform. The topog- 
raphy of the country is favorable. Hundreds of lakes form 
natural storage reservoirs, the outlets of which are usually through 
some narrow rock-lined gorge, which is easily dammed. 

The plant of the Ingerois Trasliperi, illustrated herewith, is 
typical of this branch of the industry. This mill makes pulp from 
both raw and boiled wood, producing about 100 tons daily. Its 
product is sold to other mills in Finland, and a large amount is 
exported. 


New developments in this branch of the industry are very few 
and in some instances the older mills are abandoning the ground 
wood proposition, diverting the power thus used to the manufac- 
ture of paper. 

Northern Finland, Russia and Siberia in the future will supply 
Europe and Asia with its materials for all the cheaper grades of 
paper. This development is materially accelerated by more favor- 
able laws controlling the development of water powers and by 
more acute interest by the Government in their utilization. Senti- 
ment regarding the Crown’s water in the rivers is gradually yield- 
ing to the demands of progress, thus aiding the exploitation of the 
natural resources of the land. 

As the soil and climate are not suited to agriculture, Finland 
will always be largely dependent on wood and water power for its 
industrial growth. Systems of conservation have been carefully 
worked out, so we find all the large companies practicing re- 
forestation on plans laid out by forestry experts. 


Tue Sopa or SULPHATE Pup INDUsTRY. 


In most of the timber lands large quantities of Norway pine 
grow along with the spruce. This tree is very plentiful also as a 
second growth and is used largely for lumber. At the lumber 
centres the slabs and edgings are sold to companies making Kraft 
pulp. The very limited amount of poplar makes this wood a 
negligible quantity in the industry so there is no mill using the 
soda process as carried out in America. 

The largest center in this branch is Kotka at the mouth of the 
Kymmene River in Southern Finland. Several companies have 
developed a very flourishing business manufacturing Kraft pulp 
at this place. 

In the development of the lumber industry much shrewdness 
has been shown. Very few saw mills use spruce. Nearly all the 
large pulp and paper manufacturers operate saw mills to convert 
their pine into lumber. The waste from this process has very 


generally been used for fuel until recent years, but now it is used 
for making sulphate pulp in many of the large centers, and pro- 
jects are under way to establish more mills as soon as the market 
can absorb the product. Mills that formerly used large quantities 
of slabs and edgings for fuel are now selling such materials and 
are buying coal. The plants in Northern Finland, however, still 
use wood for fuel, as there is much birch with smaller quantities 
of other hard wood that can be bought at a very low price. 


In GENERAL. 


The manufacture of ground wood, newspaper and all other 
cheap grades using large quantities of wood and water power is 
rapidly moving to Russia, Siberia and the far East. 

The mills in Finland that have formerly, and even now are 
making cheap grades are working into better grades. Greater 
attention is being devoted to fine pulps and papers and the mills 
making these grades are most rapidly progressing. 

One large ground wood company is planning the construction 
of a sulphite mill to enable it to market its product as paper. At 
Mantta and at Tammerfors new sulphite mills are being built both 
to make bleached pulp. At Warkaus a large paper and ground 
wood mill is being erected and will be followed in perhaps an- 
other year by a sulphite mill. At other points mills are being 
enlarged, modernized and improved, showing a most healthy 
condition among the Scandinavian mills in the far North. 

All the mills are managed by technically educated men, either 
engineers or chemists, who have gained practical experience from 
mills in other parts of the world. The practical man, or super- 
intendent, is always a trained engineer who can operate his plant 
from both a practical and scientific standpoint. Almost invariably 
these men have spent several years in America learning our 
methods. This information has been mixed in good proportion 
with foreign practice to produce superior plants and methods. 

Organization is comprehensive, operation is scientific, manage- 
ment is efficient, all tending toward a uniformly high class product 
at low cost. 

The Finnish engineer is far better fitted by education and broad 
general information to fill his position efficiently than the Ameri- 
can superintendent in similar position. It ::. largely due to the 
educational training of these leaders that so many superior ideas 
are worked out abroad. Keenness of competition, the necessity 
for recovery of all possible by-products also furnishes a great 
incentive for working out new ideas. : 

Freedom from labor troubles for some time has placed the 
companies in a very strong manufacturing position, and now 
that the social situation has cleared in Eastern Europe, all -manu- 
facturers look forward to many years of prosperous development. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION DURING 1913 


There was probably more enterprise shown in way of construc- 
tive development in the paper manufacturing industry during 
1913 than during the previous twelve months, especially when the 
number of completions are taken into account in Canada. 

In the United States the number of new mills completed and 
placed in operation was insignificant, but there were a number of 
enlargements and alterations, which will tend to make the output 
of paper during 1914 easily ahead of the previous year, under 
normal conditions. 

Of the altogether new plants that have been started, nearly all 
have been in Canada, though some of these under American 
ownership and control. Paper mill enterprises received a check 
in this country with the passage of the Reciprocity Act, and the 
cry went up at the time that Canadian paper would flood this 
market. But while there was a substantial influx of paper from 
over the border, which has been gradually increasing, the im- 


ports from the Dominion have not made a dent deep enough to 
seriously endanger the American industry. Neither do we hear 


much about new projections in Canada. It looks as if the 
Dominion had overshot the mark for a time. Enterprises there 
have not turned out to be the bonanzas that their promoters 
prophesied, and the statements at the end of the first year of 
operation were not conducive to strong faith in Canadian mill 
properties in England or in France, where most of the money 
had previously been raised. 

It would appear that Canada will have to go a little slower, 
but as time goes on and the consumption of paper for its multi- 
tudinous uses increases we look for a steady development of 
business and an extension of plant construction on both sides 
of the line 

Following are illustrated descriptions of the principle new 
plants and extension which have been made operative, or which 
are now well under construction. 
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A PROFIT 


Which The Tariff Does Not Touch 





Th 


=. 


s paper mill is equipped with two Green Fuel Economizers containing 18,606 
Peete ete “THE saving mills can make on their 
| coal piles by using Green's Fuel 
Economizers to utilize the waste heat 


in the chimney gases will amount to 
trom 10 to 20%. 





Why are steam plants of 50,000,000 boiler horse 
power using Economizers? To reduce the cost of 
production and make money by getting from 20 to 
40% net return on the investment. 





This and two a —, peper — aes oo company are 70 YE ARS EXPERIENCE 
i aieientll 


Means improved construction and the best results 
every time. 
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Here are a few of the paper mills which are using 
Green’s Economizers; perhaps you know some of 
them and can find out from them what satisfaction the 
economizers are giving. 











American Box Board Co, Martin & W. H. Nixon Paper Co. 
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American Writing Paper Co. McEwan Bros. 
5 2 aa . . ee Barber & Bros. MacSim Bar Paper Co. 
This paper mill is equipped wit containing 24,990 Bardeen Paper Mills. Mittineague Paper Co. 
square feet of heating surface. The Econcmizers receive water at about Bare, D. M., & Co. Nashua River Paper Co. 

i 205 degrees Fahr. and raise its temperature 60 to 70 degrees, Bemis Bros, Bag Co. Niagara Falls Paper Co. 

E Berlin Mills Co. Norwood Paper Co. 

‘ Bird, F. W., & Son. Oxford Paper Co, 

if Brownville Board Co. Pepperell Card & Paper Co. 

+4 Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co. Price Bros. 

i Champion-International Co. Raymondville Paper Co, 

i Crane Bros. Remington-Martin Co. 

‘i Dejonge, Louis, & Co. Rhinelander Paper Co, 

i Diamond State Fibre Co. Richardson Paper Co. 

‘| Diana Paper Co. Rising, B. D., Paper Co. 
Edwards, John, Mfg. Co, Riverside Fibre & Paper Co, 

5 Gilbert Paper Co. Robertson, C. M, 

‘| Great Northern Paper Co. Sault Ste. rie Pulp & Paper Co. 
Hamilton, W. C., & Sons. Si. Croix Paper Co. 

4 Hammermill Paper Co. Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co, 

' Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Toronto Paper Co. 

* Holyoke Card & Paper Co, Traders Paper Board Co. 

' Imperial Paper Mills. U. S, Playing Card Co, 
International Paper Co. Warren Mfg. Co. 

i Itasca Paper Co. Warren, &. D., & Co. 

BS J. E. Henry & Sons Co. Warsaw Paper Co. 

‘ Kimberly & Clark Co. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

i Knowlton Bros. Wheelwright, G. W., Paper Co. 

c Laurentide Paper Co. Worcnoco Paper Co. 

: Lockwood Co. 





It will pay you to go into this matter further. Give 
us your name and address and we will send our treatise 
P. T. on “Economizers and Their Application for Im- 
proving the Economy of Boiler Plants.” 


ee asia 


The Green Fuel Economizer Company 
Matteawan, N. Y. — 


New York City, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Salt 
Lake City, Montreal. 

Engineers: Builders of Green’s Fuel 
Econontizers, Fans, Blowers and Bx- 
hausters, Steam Air Heater Coils, Waste 
Heat Air Heaters, Mechanical Draft, 
Heating and Ventilating and Drying Ap- 
paratus, Draft Dampers and Bngines. 












This large paper mill contains six Green Fuel Economizers, 
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BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 

The Beaver Companies, makers of pure wood fibre “Beaver” 
board, the material that takes the place of lath, plaster and wall 
paper in all kinds of buildings, new or remodeled, is now con- 
structing its fifth and latest plant, at Thorold, Ont. 

Other “Beaver Board” plants are at Buffalo, N. Y., where the 
administration offices are located; at Beaver Falls, N. Y.; at 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and at Ottawa, Ont., the headquarters of 
Canadian .Beaver Board activities. The company also has a 
branch in London, 4 Southampton Row, W. C., distributing points 
in practically every section from Alaska to New Zealand. The 
building of the Thorold plant marks an important point in the 
development of the “Beaver Board” industry. 

Thirty carloads of machinery, most of it the parts of one huge 
machine, have gone forward, a record.shipment. This wood fibre 
machine will extend the length of the main building of the plant, 
the dimensions of which are 350 by 150 feet, with an addition at 
the north end of 150 by 74 feet and of 150 by 150 feet at the south 
end. This plant will consist of four up-to-date buildings. 

The new Weliand Canal will pass the Beaver Companies prop- 
erty, bringing in the products of the vast timber tracts which the 
Beaver Companies have preserved in Eastern and Northern Can- 
ada. The Grand Trunk Railroad has its branch running down to 
the plant, offering another means of bringing in supplies and 
carrying away the finished product, “Beaver Board.” 

Although Ottawa will remain the chief Canadian office for Can- 


Tue Beaver ComMPANy’s 
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Tue Beaver CoMpANY’s THOROLD, ONT., MILL AND BUILDING. 


adian Beaver Board interests, it is planned that the Thorold plant 
will bear much of the burden of production entailed by the in- 
creased demand throughout the provinces. The plant will be com- 
pleted April, 1914, about a year from the time sod was turned. 


PLant UNpeR CoNSTRUCTION AT THOROLD, OnT. 
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PULPMILL MACHINERY 


“Built in Canada” For Canadian Use 


Pulpmill business in Canada, 

knows that Waterous Equipment 
has the endorsement of leading Cana- 
dian Pulpmills. 


ah man who has followed the 


With one or two exceptions you will 
find Waterous Machinery in every 
large Pulpmill in the Dominion. It has 
a reputation for solidity of construction and 
efficiency in operation that has been earned 
during 30 years of varied use. Results have 
shown it as second to none, for large or small 
installations. 


As the largest manufacturers of Pulpmill Ma- 
chinery in Canada, we specialize in the com- 
plete equipping of Rossing and Pulpmills, any 
size, to suit Canadian conditions. In this work 
experience counts and we have it. It is at your 
service, so are our catalogues. 


WATEROUS 


PULPMILL 
MACHINERY 


Haul-ups and Conveyors 


Pulpwood Slashers 
Splitters 
Barking Machines 
Cutting-up Rigs 
Grinders 
Flat Screens 
Centrifugal Screens 
Beating Engines 
Washing Engines 
Wet Machines 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Storage Tanks 
Digesters 
Jonassen Refiners 


THE WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., Limited, 
BRANTFORD, CANADA. 
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PLANT OF THE MINNESOTA & ONTARIO Power CoMPANy, AT St. FrANcES, ONT. 


MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO 
POWER COMPANY 


The new plant of the Minnesota & On- 
tario Power Company, at St. Frances, 
Ont., is best described by the illustrations. 
It is directly across the river from Inter- 
national Falls. 

This plant will be ready to make paper 
early in 1914. It is equipped with two 
186-inch machines built by the Bagley & 
Sewall Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 
The company will make standard and 
special grades of news print. 





Lert HAND MACHINE or THE Minnesota & OnTARIO Power COMPANY, AT St. FRANCES, ONT. 
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CARTHAGE MACHINE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ground Wood and Chemical Fibre 


Machinery 


CARTHAGE, 
N. Y. 
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MACHINE Room oF THE SOUTHERN BoarD AND Paper Mitts, at Los ANGELES, CAL. 


SOUTHERN BOARD & PAPER MILLS 


A new company to enter the box board field during the past 
year was the Southern Board and Paper Mills, of Los Angeles, 
views of which are shown in the accompanying photographs. The 
plant was put in operation in May and has since been turning 
out box board of all grades, container boards, sheathing, bristol 
boards, heavy wrapping papers and cylinder machine specialties 
at the rate of twenty tons per day. It also makes a specialty of 
sheet lined and oak grained boards. 4 


The corporation was perfected, site secured, machinery ordered 
and plans drawn during the latter part of 1912 and actual con- 
struction was commenced on January 1, 1913. On May 7 the first 
board was manufactured. This is believed to be a record for 
construction. At times over one hundred and fifty men were 
employed on the different parts of the plant, which is constructed 
of brick, concrete and frame work. 


The paper making equipment consists of four beating engines, 
three Jordan engines, six chests and pumps and one 84-inch five- 


PLANT OF THE SOUTHERN Board AND Paper Miits, at Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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THE RAG MACHINE 


“Which Cuts the Stock Both Ways” 


\\ \ 
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.* 
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That is the way they inquire for 


The Improved Coburn Taylor Rag Cutter 


It does the work of two ordinary machines. The rags are carried from the Feed Apron to the Slitters, 
or Strippers, which slit the rags into strips. These strips are fed by the Intermediate Apron lengthwise to 
the Spiral, or Fly Knife, which chops off the strips into small blocks the size required. The Delivery Apron 
carries the cut rags across the room, upstairs, or wherever you may want them delivered, ready for your 
Bleach Boilers. 


All the rags fed into the machine are cut and carried away with practically no waste and 
with the least possible expenditure of power. 


" ae A Pee ne rarer eC ene 
eres ee PERI eee ee 


The machine will cut enough rags in half a day to feed two 
ordinary bleach boilers and will require less than ten horse power per hour in doing so. If you are cutting 
your rags by hand, it will cut your pay roll in half. 


If you are using some other rag machine, will guarantee 
to show you a great saving in waste products and also in cost of power. 


5 QE 


Let us tell you more about this 
machine and give you the names of leading mills who are already receiving the advantages of using it. 


It Is Built Especially for Fine Mills Using High Grade Stock. 


B. F. PERKINS @, SON, INC. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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cylinder board machine. The motive power is steam, generated 
from crude oil, and exhaust steam is utilized for drying, and heat- 
ing water. In connection with drying a control system is operated 
that returns the unused steam into the dryers a second time and 
thus condenses it wholly into water and takes advantage of all of 
the available heat. The condensed water is returned to the 
boilers. 

The plant is conveniently located in Vernon, a suburb of Los 
Angeles, and is only three miles from the center of that city, on 
the Santa Fe Railroad, and has communication with the harbor 
as well as all other points. There is no river or body of water 
adjacent to the plant but a fine underground stream was struck 
that supplies an abundance of pure water. The waste water is 
carried away by sewer, with an outlet at the ocean. 

The plant is capable of greater production and expects to in- 
crease with the fast growing city near which it is located, and 
its promoters are encouraged with the showing made thus far, 
considering the condition of trade and length of time that it has 
been in operation. 


THE CHESAPEAKE PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


The Chesapeake Pulp & Paper Company’s plant was started to 
manufacture a limited quantity of sulphate pulp and a still smaller 
amount of paper from the Maryland-Virginia spruce. The plant 
is established at West Point, on the York River—the dock there 
having deep water facilities to New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and of course all tide water points. The company has at present 
in commission a fleet of towboats and barges. It is also connected 
by the Southern Railway system. The first unit of the plant, 
which for the time being will not be enlarged, is to be 18 tons to 
20 tons per day, which if shipped to the Fox Paper Company (the 
same owners) will but partially supply its wants, as there has re- 
cently been purchased for that company a 136-inch Dutchman 
type machine, which has been installed in the Lockland plant, giv- 
ing the Fox Company a total capacity of 100 tons per day. 
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Tue CHESAPEAKE Putp & Paper Company’s Mitt, West Pornt, VA. 


chine, which will either be used for drying pulp or for making 


the heavier grades of wrapping paper for the Eastern and South- 
ern markets. 


HOFFMAN-YOUMANS PAPER MILLS 


There are probably few mills in the country today better organ- 
ized and more completely equipped for the manufacture of tissue 
papers, waxed papers and high-grade toilet papers than the Hoff- 
man-Youmans Paper Mills, of Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

This plant was formerly known as the Kenyon Paper Company 
and was under the management of J. C. Kenyon. The production 
consisted of white, Manila and colored tissue papers. 

About six years ago Mr. Kenyon sold the controlling interest 
of the company to R. S. Hoffman, who was at that time con- 
nected with the Phoenix Toilet and Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Phoenix, N. Y. 

In September, 1910, under the management of R. S. Hoffman, 


Tue HorrMAN-YOUMANS Paper Mitts, at BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


The Chesapeake company has been fortunate in sinking most 
successfully artesian wells, which are producing remarkably pure, 
clear water. The construction of the mill is of the latest fireproof 
pattern, the engineer being George F. Hardy. The mill is ex- 
pected to start operation the last of February or the first of 
March. It is equipped with foreign made digesters, a General 
Electric 750 turbo unit and Black-Clawson 100-inch cylinder ma- 


the company was re-incorporated under the name of the Hoffman- 
Youmans Paper Mills, with a capitalization of $250,000. The 
present officers are W. H. Hoffman, president; C. H. Cowan, 
vice-president; R. S. Hoffman, secretary and treasurer. 

Since the reorganization the plant has undergone many im- 
provements. In 1911 a new one-story brick building, 80 feet by 
130 feet was erected, which is used as a finishing room, also a 
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DRY ROSIN SIZE 


Under U. S. Patents No. 847,085, No. 863,031 and No. 867,963 


HE ONLY DRY ROSIN SIZE which will dissolve absolutely 

7 in hot water. Needs no re-cooking or addition of soda ash. 
Will dissolve in less than one hour. 

Dry Size saves freight on water and will save from 25 to 40 per 

cent. of your size bill. Can be stored in any place. Will give a bet- 

ter color and, where seontinad: a hard sized, snappy sheet. Ask us 


about the results we are having with other mills. 


WE ALSO SELL 


Arabol Paper Size Splicing Gums Sphinx White Coating Size 
Liquid Rosin Size, Reliable, Nos. 1, 2 and 68 Dextrines (impered sn¢) 


Paper Mill Starches Condensed Paste Powder (eps ih 


The Arabol Manufacturing Company 


100 William Street, New York 
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modern brick office building entirely separate from the mill 
proper. A 90-inch Rice, Barton & Fales machine and complete 
equipment was installed. All the old machinery was remodeled 
and put in first-class condition. The company has also equipped 
its plant with all necessary machinery to convert its production 
into toilet and wax paper specialties. 

During the past year a new concrete flume and a new power 
house have been erected and three new water wheels installed, 
at a cost of approximately $50,000. The new installation is con- 
sidered by experts to be one of the most modern and up-to-date 
in northern New York and will develop in the neighborhood of 
800 horsepower. 

A complete auxiliary steam plant makes it possible for this 
mill to operate during the low water period and supply its cus- 
tomers’ demands at all times. 

A third machine, which is now being remodeled to run on heavy- 
weight papers, will be put in operation in about 60 days, the produc- 
tion of which will be used in the manufacture of printed waxed 
bread wraps, candy wraps and various other specialties. 


ELKHART PAPER COMPANY 

This plant of the Elkhart Paper Company was constructed dur- 
ing 1913 by the Elkhart Paper Company, of Elkhart, Ind. It is 
situated in Northern Indiana on the St. Joseph River, about 100 
miles east from Chicago, on the Lake Shore Railroad. The mill 
has three machines and manufactures No. 1 book, bond, covers 
and specialties. 

The original plan was to purchase electric power from a public 
utility company and use live steam for drying, cooking and heat. 
The motors were bought with this end in view. They consisting 
of 60 cycle alternating current, 440 volt for general purposes and 
direct current, 220 volt motors with variable speed control for 
variable speed end of paper machines. The direct current was 
to be secured from a generating set consisting of a synchronous 
motor and direct current generator mounted on a common base. 

Owing to the demand for power in small blocks at high rates 
that taxed the capacity of the power company, it was unable to 
make the rate expected by the paper company, the cost being one 
dollar per month per connected horsepower and about three- 
quarters of a cent per kilowat-hour for current consumed. A 
further and serious item was the unannounced shutting off of 
power current, leaving stock on the machines and all the costly 
conditions incident to These interruptions 
became an important item. 


such an occurrence. 





PLANT OF THE HoLpEN Paper COMPANY, 
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It was finally decided to install a power plant after the fol- 
lowing lines: The arrangement of buildings and motors already 
purchased prevented the consideration of anything but an electric 
layout. As a prime mover a turbo-generator of 750 kilowatt 
capacity at 80 per cent. power factor was purchased, equipped 
with a surface condenser, a crank and flywheel type dry-vacuum 
pump with tail pump to put condensate into 
heater, centrifugal pump for injection water. 


extension open 
The exciter was 
driven by non-condensing steam turbine with cross connection 
from the direct-current generator if desired. The injection water 
was taken from a pump sump 12 feet in diameter in the engine 
room, supplied by gravity through a 24-inch pipe from St. Joseph 
River. The pump handling injection water is of the centrifugal 
type direct connected and driven by a high speed reciprocating 
steam engine. This pump has the capacity and the water after 
passing through the condenser can be discharged into the filters, 
thereby saving the re-pumping of this quantity of water for mill 
purposes by another pump. The direct current for running the 
variable speed motors of the paper ma- 
chines is supplied from a 125 kilowatt 
engine type generator, direct connected 
to steam engine, which exhausts into 
the paper machine drying system. 

The generator set being in the dis- 
card when the purchase of power was 
abandoned, was utilized in a somewhat 
novel manner. The two units were 
separated and a section of shaft about 
six feet long with two bearings and 
pulley between coupled in connecting 
the two units after removing from the 
common base. This outfit was mounted 
on a concrete pier and the synchronous 
motor converted into an alternate-cur- 
rent generator. The direct-current gen- 
erator remaining as before. Excitation 
for the alternate-current generator be- 
ing furnished from the direct-current 
end. This outfit is driven by belt from 
a 300 horsepower reciprocating engine, 
purchased for the purpose, which, when 
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THE BAGLEY AND SEWALL CO. 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


Attachment for Tissue Paper Machines 


Delivers Automatically the Sheet of Paper from Press Part on Top of 
First Dryer 


(Tompkins-Hawley-Fuller Co. Patents) 

We Install These 
Upon Any Make 
and Style of Paper 
Machine, increas- 
ing Production 
and Speed of the 
Machine. 


No Breaks Between 
Press and _ Dryers.” 
Production on 84” 
Machine Raised one 
; Sa ae Ton Per Day By Us- 
Illustrates attachment applied to one of our Cylinder Tissue Machines. ing The Attachment. 


USED BY 


Crown Columbia Paper Co. 

Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 

Continental Paper Co. 

Mohawk Valley Paper Co. 

Stevens & Thompson. 

Moyer & Pratt. 

Crystal Paper Co. 

Adams Paper Co. Illustrates attachment applied to one of our Harper Tissue Machines. 





Write Us For Estimates, If You Make Paper 
Below 15 Pounds To The Ream 24” x 36”, 


We Also Manufacture Paper Machines for All Classes of Papers; 
Pumps for Water and Stock; Rolls of Every Description. Our 
New Shops Will Permit Us to Build Machines 240” in 
Width. If You Want a Large or Small Machine, 

Write us. 
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in use, exhausts into the paper machine drying system. 
This provides an auxiliary unit for Sunday use or shut-downs, as 
it will furnish both alternate current and direct current if required 
and enables repairs to be made on the power units at such times 


while other work is being done about the mill. It also provides a 


PLANT OF THE EATON, CRANE & Pike Co., PittsFieLp, Mass. 


secondary source of current for continuous service on the paper 
machines in case of temporary disability of either of the regular 
units. 

The boiler plant consists of four 300 horsepower vertical water- 
tube boilers equipped with automatic furnaces of the Murphy 
type. Coal storage capacity for fifteen hours is provided on top 
of the furnace magazines. Draft is provided by a reinforced con- 
crete chimney 150 feet high. When completed coal and ash 
handling will be provided for by a boom crane of the locomotive 
type, with grab bucket mounted on a pier and engine driven by 
steam from the main boiler plant. Storage for about 1,000 tons 
of coal will be provided. This crane will take from cars either 
to furnaces or to storage; also from storage to furnaces as well 
as discharging cinders and ash, either into wagon, hopper or cars 
on track. Automatic weighing device will be provided into which 
crane bucket will empty before distributing the coal into the 
furnaces. The main storage will be so arranged that it can be 
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flooded in case of fire and a greater part be stored under water 
to prevent deterioration. 

The boilers are provided with duplicate outside center packed 
plunger pumps and water measuring device will be included. 
The open feed water heater is of plate metal of the vertical type 
and has exceptionally large storage capacity below the heater 
proper to take the returns from paper machine heating system and 
the condensate from the turbo-generator. Steam for heater is 
provided from auxiliaries, the excess going. to heating system. 

The boiler room is located alongside the engine room, with 
boilers backing up so steam outlets are distributed along header 
with short lines to throttles. 

The engine room is one story about 30 feet high with both 
roof and side light. The construction is steel and brick. A 
bridge crane, manually operated, will run in the center of the 


Paper Mitts or Carew Mrc. Co. AND HAmMpsHirRE Paper Co., 
SoutH Haptey FALts. 


room over the principal parts, with which articles can be taken 
from railroad cars, platform, and placed where desired inside 
or vice versa. .The engine room has no basement, the working 
floor being on a level with the mill basement. The turbine is 
raised about 12 feet above, which corresponds to main floor of 
mill, and is surrounded by balcony with railing and stairs to 
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PLANT OF THE ELKHART PAPER CompaNy, ELKHART, IND. 
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McMahon Patent Friction Clutches 


If you want the best results—to drive the ma- 
chines to their capacity, specify our Style B 
Patent Friction Clutch on your Paper Machine 
Drives. This is being done by some of the 
largest mills in the U. S. and Canada. They 
have proven their superiority. 

If you have 


cine gles 


ing place for a 
friction clutch 
in your mill, let 
us put one in as 


a demonstra- Ce = | 








tion 


STYLE B PATENT FRICTION CUT-OFF DRIVE 


Our Friction Clutches are being constantly specified in con- 
nection with Paper Mill Machinery 


The details of every Clutch are de- 
signed for long and severe service, and 
for the swing of clutch and amount of 
space required on shaft they will trans- 
mit more.H. P. than any other clutch 
on the market. 

Our Clutches cannot get out of ad- 
justment, this being provided against 
by our own patent self-locking adjust- 
ing nut. 


McMAHON STYLE “B” PATENT FRICTION PULLEY 


The most satisfactory ever produced for Paper Ma- 
chine Drives. Friction Quill Drives also a specialty. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McMahon & Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


McMAHON STYLE “A” PATENT FRICTION CLUTCH 
For Gears, Pulleys, Sheaves, Sprockets, etc. 
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working floor. A balcony 12 feet wide extends across one end 
next to the mill proper. The condenser is located at right angles 
immediately below the turbine and the dry vacuum pump parallel 
and immediately below the condenser. The reciprocating engines 
and switchboard are located on the working floor. All pumps 
and auxiliaries are located in the engine room on the working 
floor under the immediate control and supervision of the oper- 
ating engineer. 

The operation of the plant has shown a substantial saving over 
the purchase of power as originally intended. 

The following companies furnished the equipment: 

Boilers—Wickes Boiler Works, Chicago office. 

Furnaces—Model Stoker Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Chimney—General Concrete Construction Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Turbo-generator—Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Motors, generators—General Electric Company, Chicago office. 

Condenser—C, H. Wheeler Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Engines—Ball Engine Works (Erie), Chicago office. 

Pumps—American Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Heater—Power Plant Specialty Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Alex Gilman is president and general manager of the company; 
John Spaulding is general superintendent. The consulting en- 
gineer, who is also a director in the company, was Dan J. Albert- 
son, of Kalamazoo. 


PYNETREE PAPER COMPANY 


The organization recently of the Pynetree Paper Company 
marked the beginning of a new industry in Georgia. The new 
corporation, at the same meeting at which officers were chosen, 
let the contract for the installation of a fifty-ton paper mill, work 
to begin at once. The plant proper will be located at Gordon, 
Ga., where the company has purchased the Georgia Pulp and Paper 
Mill Company. 

Three well known Macon business men are interested in the 
new company and among the stockholders are some of the most 
prominent paper mill men of the country. The charter of the new 
corporation provides for an increase in capital stock from $50,000 
to $250,000. 

An advantage in locating the new plant at Gordon, where the 
new company has purchased the pulp plant, already located there, 
is that the pulp mill will provide pulp for the proposed new mill 
and they can be operated jointly. 

The paper mill machinery, which will give a capacity of 50 tons 
of paper daily, will be installed by the Downington Manufacturing 


Paper Mitt or Crocker-McELwain Co., Hotyoxke, MAss. 


Company, of East Downington, Pa. Guyton Miller, a director in 
the new company, is president of the Downington establishment. 

W. H. Gould, of Hoboken, N. J., is the president and general 
manager of the company. Mr. Gould is also vice-president and 
general manager of the Hoboken Paper Mills Co. T. C. Parker, 
of Macon, is vice-president and a member of the board of di- 
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rectors. J. E. Deans, a prominent attorney of Rome, is_secre- 
tary, and J. B. White, of New York City, is treasurer. 

The board of directors are: W. H. Gould, of Hoboken, N. J.; 
T. C. Parker, Macon; John T. Moore, Macon; J. E. Deans, Rome; 
Guyton Miller, East Downington, Pa.; W. C. White, New York 
City; F. S. White, New York City; Dr. Thomas N. Baker, Macon; 
J. B. White, New York City, and William O’Meara, of New York 


Paper Mitt or Parsons Paper Co., HotyoKe, Mass. 


City. Mr. O’Meara is assistant secretary of the Pynetree Paper 
Company and vice-president of the Maurice O’Meara Company, of 
New York. 

The eastern stockholders in the new company have been making 
headquarters in Macon for the past ten days and have gone over 
several counties, making an inspection and preparing for extensive 
operations at Gordon. 


SCHORSCH & CO.’"S NEW BUILDING 


On June 1 of last year, Schorsch & Co., New York City, 
paper bag and sack manufacturers, moved their plant from 510 
East 73rd street to 500 East 133rd street, a new factory building 
erected by themselves for their especial requirements. This new 
building, which is six stories in height and 95 feet wide by 200 feet 
in length, gives the firm the additional space required for its 
machinery for manufacturing a new line of quick opening, im- 
proved square bags. 

The railroad siding which enters the building from the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R., the most up-to-date machinery, and their own 


Scuorscw & Co.’s New BuILpInc: 


modern and complete electric equipment, enable this firm to manu- 
facture its product and handle its business in an economical way. 

This part of New York, known as the Bronx, may be con- 
gratulated upon the acquisition of this firm, not only on account 
of its new building, but for the stimulus to business on account of 
the distribution among the merchants of its large weekly pay-roll. 
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~ Union Sulphur Company 


PRODUCERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
BRIMSTONE ON THE MARKET 


Absolutely free from Arsenic, Selenium or Tellurium 


The Largest Sulphur Mine in the World 


Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 


MAIN OFFICES, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


Inquiries solicited for immediate deliveries or yearly contracts. 
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McINTYRE BROS. & CO., FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 

During the summer the plant of McIntyre Bros. & Co. was 
closed for nine weeks to make necessary and extensive altera- 
tions, during which time there was installed at the mill a new 
150 horsepower Ames horizontal tubular boiler and a new con- 
crete boiler house, 36 by 50 feet was erected. The paper machine 
was moved out and a new foundation put in; concrete flooring 
was laid throughout the machine room, the dryers were double 
decked and a new vat built on the machine. The steam engine 
was moved, making a complete rearrangement of the drive which 
has resulted in about 20 horsepower being saved in the operation 
of the machine. 


FINIsHING Room or McIntyre BrotHers’ Paper MILL, AT FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 


The company also built two new concrete stuff chests. The finish- 
ing room was placed in another part of the mill, which affords 
increased facilities and makes it much more convenient to handle 
the product of the mill. 

There were new head gates built at the mill, and also a con- 
crete dam. Side walls and flooring were put in the reservoir at 
the mill. The dyke, which conveys the water from the head water 
is three miles long. This was cleaned and widened the whole 
length of its way. At the head water another concrete dam was 
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built, which is 135 feet wide and 18 feet high. This work has 
been the means of putting the mill in first class condition and 
has enabled the company to increase its production. The princi- 
pal aid, however, to increased production is derived from an at- 
tachment perfected by the company which is being operated with 
remarkable success. The company has started its machine on a 
Monday morning and run for six days making 10-pound tissue 
without any breaks or interruptions whatever. Through this at- 
tachment it has been possible to increase the speed of the machine 
to the extent that it is producing today 2,000 pounds per day over 
what the mill was able to get before the installation. 

The company also placed the mill on the eight-hour system, 
knowing by doing so it would secure 
competent help and assure close atten- 
tion to work, while giving the men the 
benefit of the shorter hours. 

The name of the company has re- 
cently been changed from McIntyre 
Brothers to McIntyre Brothers & Co. 
The latter is composed of W. E. MclIn- 
tyre, who prior to entering the manu- 
facturing end of the business was New 
York State representative of Coy, Hunt 
& Co., of New York City; L. N. MclIn- 
tyre, who is well known in the industry, 
having been superintendent of different 
mills for a number of years, and G. B. 
Roudebush, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

It is the intention of the company 
next summer to install a Harper Four- 
drinier machine for making light weight 
specialties. 


ORONO PULP & PAPER CO. 


The Orono Pulp & Paper Company 
commenced in December, 1913, the de- 
velopment, electrically, of 2,000 addi- 
tional horsepower at its Stillwater 
power plant, making a total develop ment of about 3,200 
horsepower, which is transmitted to the plant at Basin 
Mills, about three miles distant. Early in the spring 
of 1913 the company began the con struction of a new 
one-machine paper mill, and expects to have this com- 
pleted and ready to make paper about April 1, 1914. With 
this addition the company expects to use all its surplus 
sulphite pulp. The machine installed will have a trim of 
90 inches in width. 


McIntyre Brorners’ PLant, aT FAvetrevitte, N. Y. 
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ORR 
FELTS and JACKETS 


Felts woven endless for 


NEWS AND 
FAST RUNNING MACHINES 


All grades required and manufactured 
with a high standard of quality 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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SecTION oF BorLtER Room or McINtyre BrotrHers’ PAPER MILL, AT 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


The St. Regis Paper Company installed a new lining in a 
14 x 38-foot digester in their mill at DeFeriet, N. Y. The re- 
moval of the old lining and installation of the new was carried 
out under the direction and supervision of the Stebbins Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Company, of Watertown, N. Y. The 
officers of the company, are G. H. P. Gould, president; Alvah 
Miller, vice-president; G. C. Sherman, sec. and treas., and D. M. 
Anderson, general manager. 


Concrete Dam or McIntyre Brotuers Paper Mitts, Near FAYETTEVILLE, 
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BirRNIE PAPER COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, 


MICHIGAN CARTON COMPANY 


The Michigan Carton Company, at Battle Creek, Mich., has in 
process of installation one Black-Clawson board machine, seven 
cylinder mounds 132 inches long, 67 124-inch by 42-inch driers, 
five beating engines and three Jordan engines. The officers of 
the company are William H. president and general 
superintendent, and W. J. Fell, secretary and treasurer, J. C. Dries- 
son is superintendent of the paper mill. 


Mason, 


Powers PAPER 


N. 
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TAGGART BROTHERS COMPANY walls support the rack bars. The bottom of the flume between 


In 1869 the Black River Valley, below Carthage, experienced the walls and arches is of concrete built upon the solid rock. 
what was known as “the flood,” caused by the state dam at Carthage Across the top of the walls is a concrete platform 6 feet wide, 
giving way. Much damage was done to mill property on both extending from the stone bulkhead to the outside wall of the 
sides of the river. flume. On one side is a concrete bulkhead two feet higher than 

At the paper mill of West & Tag- 
garts, now the Taggart Brothers 
Company, at Watertown, N. Y., a por- 
tion of the wing dam was carried 
away. 

The following year a stone wing 

dam and bulkhead were constructed 
and the timber frame supporting the 
head gates and rack was repaired. 
The frame was built of pine timber, 
resting upon oak sills and had with- 
stood the ravages of time and flood 
for many years. 

In September, 1879, a dam was con- 
structed of 6-inch by 10-inch hemlock 
immediately below the old dam, which 
had been in use since 1810 or 1812. 

The timbers of the old dam were not 

removed from the river. A new flume '  Taccart Brotuers’ Dam, 

constructed of pine was also erected Looking down stream head rack. Stone bulkhead and concrete platform and bulkhead 

at the same time. (right); concrete platform and bulkhead above rack. Timber dam (left). 

the arched wall. The other side, facing 
up-stream, supports the upper end of 
the rack bar. The iron rock bars 3% 
inches by ¥% inch project 2 inches above 
the platform. The lower ends of the 
bars rest on a 4-inch by 6-inch angle 
bar anchored to the cement bottom of 
the flume. The bars are set 3% inches 
apart, tied with 54-inch iron rods with 
iron pipe separators and the whole rack 
securely bolted to the I-beams. 

Openings for the gates were pro- 
vided between the cement bulkhead and 
the arched wall. The gates are sup- 
ported by 8-inch channels anchored to 
the cement walls and by a vertical 
I-beam, the upper end set in the ma- 
sonry, the lower end in the concrete 
bottom at the center of the arches. 

The stone bulkhead was reinforced 


TaGGART BrotHers’ Dam, 
Water 12 inches over the dam on March 29, 1913. 


In 1893 the wing dam was raised 
2 feet and reinforced. The timber 
frame for gates and rack was re- 
moved and a heavy masonry wall 
was built across the flume upon 
arches. A new frame for the gates 
and rack was erected in front of the 
arches and supported by the wall. 
There were two gates for each arch. 
A new flume was also built from 
pine timber, which in turn was re- 
placed by a masonry flume in 1905. 
By 1913 the timber rack frame 
had gone the way of all the other 
frames and flumes. In July a cof- 
fer dam was built from the north 
shore of the river diagonally across 
the front of the rack to the dam 
and about 35 feet from the rack. ~ Taccart BrotHers’ Dam, 
as cheats Gatbeinn te hard Nencebene. ater 2 feet 4 inches below crest of dam—August, 1913. 
Concrete walls were constructed in front of the piers of the with a slab of concrete about 15 inches thick placed on the side 
arched wall. The up-river ends of the walls were battered to next the river and a cement pier built along the slope of the dam 
conform to the slope of the rack. Steel I-beams built into these from the outside wall up-stream. The whole forming a very 
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Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis. 


‘“‘ Appleton Wires are Good Wires”’ 


is a fact well known by all who run them 


It can as truthfully be said 


“ Appleton Wires are Better Wires” 


Better,—Because back of “Appleton Wires” is a half cen- 
tury of wire experience. 

Better,—Because our Looms, Wire Drawing Machinery 
and other equipment is of our own invention and construc- 
tion and perform their work in a superior manner. 
Better,—Because we use only the best quality Fourdrinier 
Stock obtainable; not only in our wires but:also for Cylin- 
der Covers and Washer Wires. 

Better,—Because we are never satisfied with “Good 
Enough” but are constantly striving to improve the qual- 
ity of our product. The best it is possible to produce is 
none too good for our customers. 


Therefore, if ‘‘Better Wires’’ are what you want, 
remember that ‘“Appleton Wires’ is their name. 


Made at Appleton, Wisconsin, by 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS 


For lo, these many years 
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American Strawboard Co., Wilmington, Del...... 1— 8x18 Duplex 


Repeat Order 
American Strawboard Co., Norwich, 


American Paper Co., Bogota, N. J. 
American Paper Box Co., Grand Rapids, Mich....6— 
Androscoggin Pulp Co., So. Windham, Me...... 1— 


Repeat Order 
Repeat Order 
Repeat Order 
Repeat Order 


2— 8x18 “ 
Conn....... 1—10x20 “ 
pin Kitna oo ee 2— 8x18 ‘ 

ae. 
8x18 “ 

2— 8xle “ 

2— 8x18 “ 

1— 8x18 “ 

1— 8x18 “ 


Baltimore Roofing & Asbestos Co., Baltimore, Md.2— 7x16 ‘“‘ 


Beveridge Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind........ 


Repeat Order 
Repeat Order 
Repeat Order 
Beveridge-Sutphin Co., Toledo, O.... 


Bellows Falls Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt....1— 


Blandy Paper Co., Schuylerville, N. 
Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass.... 
Repeat Order 
Repeat Order 
Repeat Order 
Bird & Son, Pont Rouge, Que....... 


1— 8x18 “ 
1— 6x14 “ 
1— 7x16 “ 
1— 8x18 Simplex 
snp eae uapd 1— 7x16 “ 
7x16 Duplex 
Wi siscicct 1— 7x16 ‘“ 
ets nvaee¥enio 1— 7x16 “ 
1— 8x18 ‘‘ 
1— exis “ 
1— 8x18 ‘“ 
Cosavessosvs 1— 8x18 “ 


Bird & Son (Phillipsdale Mill), Phillipsdale, R, I1.1—10x20 ‘“‘ 


Repeat Order 
Repeat Order 
Boehme & Rauch Co., Monroe, Mich 


HE PROOF OF THE PUDDINGIS IN THE EATING THEREO 


2— 8x18 “ 
1—24x18 Single 
aS cies eet 1— 8x18 Duplex 





Nov. 
May 
June 
Feb. 
May 

May 
Nov. 
Dec, 
June 
Jan. 

Dec. 
May 

May 
Aug. 
Jan. 

Mar. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

July 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Feb. 

July 
May 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Sept. 


OF THE PUDDING 


06 
07 
"13 
09 
09 
06 
06 
06 
08 
09 
"13 
05 
08 
"08 
"11 
"13 
10 
12 
09 
"09 
"10 
12 
12 
10 
"10 
"18 
07 


ANNUAL NUMBER 





IS IN THE EATING THEREOF 


THE SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE CO. 
Paper Mill Machinery 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Proof of merit is shown in list of users herewith: 


The Box Board Co., Seattle, Wash.............. 1— 8x18 ‘“ Mar,’ 10 
Repeat Order 4— 7x16 Simplex Mar. ’10 
John F. Beyle Co., Jersey City, N. J.......... 1— 8x18 Duplex July '07 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 ‘ Sept. ’11 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 Simplex Jan. ‘12 
Brown Paper Co., Ft. Madison, Iowa............ 1— 8x18 “ June ’11 
Brownville Board Co., Brownville, N. Y......... 1— 8x18 Duplex Dec, ‘12 
Brownville Paper Co., Brownville, N. Y........ 1— 8x18“ May '05 
Repeat Order 1— 7x16 “ Aug. '06 
Repeat Order 1— 7x16 “ Dec. ’08 

California Board & Paper Mills, San Francisco, 
Gs. d'sale sna duped dausbbaenaper eek hevken’s eae 4—10x20 “ Jan. ’13 
Capac Paper Co., Capac, Mich............+...+. 1— 7x16 “ Oct, ’09 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 “ April '13 
Carney Paper Co., Maumee, O...........-...0. 1— 7x16 Simplex May °13 
Repeat Order 1—10x20 “ Jan. '13 
Central Box Board Co., Rock Falls, Ill.......... 1— 8x18 Duplex Oct. '09 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 ‘* Nov. '12 
Chicago Coated Bd. Co., Chicago, Ill............ 1— 8x18 “ April '07 
Repeat Order 2— 8x18 « May ’07 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 ‘* Jan. ’08 
Repeat Order 2— 8x18 “ Sept. ’08 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18“ Jan, ’08 
Constantine Paper Co., Constantine, Mich....... 1— 8x18 ‘“ Dec. ’05 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 “ Jan. 06 
Continental Paper Co., Bogota, N. J............ 2— 8x18 “ Aug. '07 
Repeat Order 1—10x20 “ Jan. ‘13 
Repeat Order 1—18x18 Simplex Jan. ’13 
Repeat Order 1—24x18 “ June '13 
Repeat Order 1—18x18 ‘* June '13 
Crystal Paper Co., Middletown, 0............... 1— 7x16 Duplex June ‘11 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 Simplex Feb. '12 
Cylinder Paper Co., Watertown, N. Y......... 1— 8x18 Duplex Aug. ’07 
Repeat Order l— 8x18 “ Aug. '13 
De Grasse Paper Co., Carthage, N. Y........... 2— 8x18 “ Nov, ’08 
Detroit Pulp & Paper Co., Detroit, Mich......... 1— 8x18“ Dec. '04 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 “ Sept. 08 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 “ Feb. '18 
Diamond Mills Paper Co., Saugerties, N. Y...... 1— 7x16 Simplex Feb. ’10 
Elkhart Paper Co., Elkhart, Ind................ 1— 7x16 Duplex Dec. '04 
Repeat Order 1— 7x16 “ Feb. '13 
Repeat Order 1— 7x16 * April ’13 
E-Z Opener Bag Co., Taylorville, Ill............ 1— 7x16 Simplex April '12 
Fairfield Paper Co., Baltimore, O..........-.... 1— 7x16 * Aug. '09 
Repeat Order 1— 7x16 “ Mar. 10 
The Falls Mfg. Co., Oconto Falls, Wis......... 1— 7x16 Duplex April ’08 


John Fisher & Son, Ltd., Dundas, Ont., Can......2— 7x16 Simplex Jan. "12 


Fort Wayne Corrugated Pa. Co., Fort Wayne,Ind,2— &xl8 ‘‘ Mar. 10 
Fox Paper Co., Lockland, 0.........-+.....e00. 1— 8x18 Duplex Sept. 09 
Repeat Order 1—10x20 ‘‘ Sept. '10 
Repeat Order I1— 8x1 ‘ Sept. '10 
Franklin Bd. & Paper Co., Franklin, 0......... 2— 8x18 ‘ Sept. '04 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 “ Oct. °05 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 Triplex Dec. '12 
Gardner-Harvey Paper Co., Middletown, 0....... 6— &x18 Duplex April '09 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 “ Dec, *09 
Colin Gardner Paper Co., Middletown, 0O........ 1— 8x18 “ Sept. ’04 
Repeat Order 2—18x18 Simplex Nov. ’11 
Repeat Order 1— 7x16 Duplex June ‘11 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 Triplex Mar. ’12 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 Duplex April '12 
Repeat Order 1— 7x16 “ July °13 
General Roofing Cv., Marseilles, Ill............ 1— 7x16 “ July *09 
General Roofing Co., York, Pa.............. +...2— 8x18 “ Oct. '08 
Granby Pulp & Paper Co., Fulton, N, Y........ 1— 8x18 ‘ June 13 
Hammerschlag Mfg. Co., New York City........ 1— 8x18 “* Nov. ‘12 
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Hartford City Paper Co., Hartford City, Ind....1— 8x18 Duplex Sept. 07 Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., Franklin, 0 1—10x20 Duplex July ‘11 T 
Repeat Order 8x18 “ Mar. Repeat Order 1—10x20 Simplex April ’12 
Hartje Paper Mfg. Co., Steubenville, 0 8xls “ Mar. ’'07 Paper Products Co., Baltimore, Md -..-l— 7x16 Duplex Aug. ’10 H 
Repeat Order 8x18 July ’09  Pairpoint Corporation, New Bedford, Conn qs. * Feb. ’09 
Repeat Order &x18 ‘ Oct. Paraffine Paint Co., Parraffine, Cal me April ’09 E 
Haverhill Box Board Co., Haverhill, Mass 6x14 Oct. '07 Repeat Order 8x18 April ’11 
Repeat Order 8x18 Dec, '07 Peerless Paper Co., Dayton, O 6x14 Dec, *08 
Repeat Order &x18 Nov. Repeat Order 8x18 Jan. ‘12 Pp 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O 8x18 Mar. '12 Peninsular Paper Co., Ypsilanti, Mich baa 7x16 Jan. 13 BR 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Gloucester, N. J 1—10x20 Sept. Peters Paper Co., Latrobe, Pa 8x18 April ’05 
Repeat Order 1—18x18 . July Repeat Order 8x18 Sept. 07 O 
John Hoberg Co., Green Bay, Wis.. -..-l— Gxl4 ‘ Jan. Repeat Order &xls “ Oct. ’09 
Repeat Order 1— 6x14 July Repeat Order &xis “ Aug. *10 Oo 
Howard Paper Co., Urbana, 0 j 1— 716 ‘ Nov. Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Manuyunk, Pa 8x18 “ . '06 F 
Howe & Davidson, Marseilles, Ill 1— 7x16 . Mar. Repeat Order exis ‘“ . OT 
Repeat Order 2— 8x18 ‘ Jan, Repeat Order ane.“ 07 
Hummel & Downing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 6s April Progressive Pulp & Paper Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 6x14 Duplex » "22 Oo 
Hutchinson Box Bd. & Pa, Co., Hutchinson, Kan, 2— 8x18 Duplex June Richardson Paper Co., Lockland, 0 2— 8x18 ‘“ May ’07 
Repeat Order 2— 6x14 “ June Repeat Order 1— 7x16 “ July 09 FF 
Illinois Paper Co., Peoria, Ill April Repeat Order 4—10x20 ‘ Jan. ‘10 
International Paper Co., Berlin, N. Oct. River Raisin Paper Co., Monroe, Mich 2— 8x18 ‘“ Sept. "10 
International Paper Co., Glen Falls, N. ¥ 1— 8x18 Triplex Dec. Repeat Order 2— 8x18 Simplex Sept. ’10 x 
Kennesaw Paper Co., Marietta, 2— 8x16 Simplex Dec. ‘04 Rockford Paper Box Board Co,, Rockford, Ill....1— 7x16 Duplex Sept. ’08 H 
Knerr Bd, & Paper Co., Kokomo, Ind = Oct. ’09 Repeat Order 1— 7x16 ‘* Nov. *09 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 Duplex Aug. ’09 Rockton Paper Co., Rockton, Ill 2— 8x18 Simplex Jan. ‘10 E 
La Salle Paper Co., So, Bend, Ind........... ..1l— 7x16 Simplex Oct. °13 Schroon River Paper Co., Warrensburgh, N. ¥..1— 7x16 Duplex Aug. '06 
Lakeside Paper Co., Neenah, Wis.............. 1— 7x16 “ Aug. Repeat Order l— 7x16 ‘ Dec. *08 
James Leo Box Board Co., Jersey City, N. J....1— 8x18 Duplex Dec. ‘08 Smeallie & Voorhees, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 1—18x18 Simplex June 13 P 
Little Ferry Paper Co., Little Ferry, N. ¥ 1— 6x14“ May °09  Sorg Paper Co., P. A., Middletown, 0 2— 6x14 Duplex Mar. 09 
Lockport Paper Co., Niagara Falis, N ¥ 1— exis “ Dec. °06 Southern Bd. & Paper Mills, Los Angeles, Cal...4— 7x16 Simplex Aug. ’12 U 
Lockport Paper Co., Lockport, N. Y 2— 8x18 Duplex April ’10 Repeat Order 2— 8x18 Duplex Aug. '12 D 
MacLeod Pulp Co., Ltd., Liverpool, N. 8.......- 1— 7x16 Simplex Aug. '11 Standard Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 2— 8x18 “ May ’06 
Repeat Order 1— 6x14 ‘* May ‘12 Repeat Order 1— 8x18 “ June ’06 D 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 Duplex July ‘13 Repeat Order 2— 7x16 “ Aug. '06 
MacSim Bar Paper Co., Otsego, Mich May '09 Repeat Order 1— 7x16 ** May ’07 I 
Repeat Order “ May ‘09 Repeat Order 4— &x1s8 ‘“ Sept. 08 
Repeat Order 2—10x20 * July *11 St. George Pulp & Paper Co., Norwalk, Conn....1— 8x18 Mar. ’10 N 
McEwan Brothers, Whippany, N. J............- 1—10x20 “ Mar. ’11 John Strange Paper Co., Menasha, Wis......... 1— 8x18 April ’07 G 
Repeat Order 1—10x20 Simplex Mar. ’11 Repeat Order 1— 8x18 ‘ June '07 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 Duplex May ’12 Sweet Brothers Paper Mfg. Co., Phoenix, N. ¥..1— 7x16 Simplex June ’11 
Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, Mich “ Sept. '11 Taggart Brothers Co., Watertown, N, Y......-.- 1— 7x16 Duplex Feb. ’09 I 
Repeat Order ; Dec. 13 Repeat Order 7x1660Cl** Feb. 12 
Michigan Bag & Paper Co., Jackson, Mich......1— 8x18 Simplex Aug. "10 Tait & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Conn &x18 “ Mar. ’09 S 
Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, 0.......... 1— 7x16 “ Aug. *11 Repeat Order 7x16 =“ Jan. ‘11 
Repeat Order l— 7x16“ Nov. ’11 Tarentum Paper Co., Tarentum, Pa 8x18“ April ’11 
Mississquoi Pulp Co,, Sheldon Springs, Vt 2— 8x18 Duplex Feb. '13 Thames River Specialty Co., Montville, Conn.... 8x18“ Feb. ’10 I 
Repeat Order 1— 8x18 Simplex Feb. °13 Repeat Order 8x18 Simplex Feb. °10 N 
Monroe Binder Bd. Co., Monroe, Mich.......... 1— 7x16 Duplex June '09 Repeat Order 8x18 “ Jan, ‘12 
Repeat Order 1— 7x16“ Sept. "10 Repeat Order 8x18 Duplex Jan. ‘12 
Repeat Order 2— S&x18 ‘ Aug. ’11 Tonawanda Bd, & Paper Co,, Tonawanda, N. Y.. 8x18 “ Jan. ’06 7 
Repeat Order 2— 7x16 Simplex Aug. ‘11 Repeat Order 8x18“ Dec, '06 
Mount Vernon Straw Bd. Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind..1— 7x16 Duplex May °13 Repeat Order exis “ Jan. ’07 H 
National Box Board Co., Middletown, 0 7x16 Simplex Oct. ’09 Repeat Order 1— &xl8 “ April '08 E 
Repeat Order 7x16 60 ** Dec. *09 Repeat Order 2—10x20 “ Sept. 10 
Repeat Order a * Jan. °10 Repeat Order 1—18x18 Simplex Sept. ’11 
Nat. Folding Box & Paper Co., New Haven, Conn.1— 7x16 “ June °12 Repeat Order 1—24x18 “ Sept. ’11 E 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co., New Haven, Conn.1— 8x18 Duplex May °07 Repeat Order 2—10x20 Duplex May ‘13 
Repeat Order 2— 8x18 ‘ Aug. 11 United Paper Board Co., Noblesville, Ind 2—10x20 “* June 11 A 
Repeat Order 2— 8x18 Simplex Jan. °12 United Paper Board Co.. Thomson, N. ¥ ...l— 6x18“ Nov. '13 
Repeat Order 1— 6x14 Duplex July ’13 United Paper Board Co., Urbana, 0 1— 7xl6 “ April ’13 T 
Newton Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass........ céoneed 1— 7x16 Duplex Jan. ‘14 Union Mills Paper Co., New Hope, Pa occu Dee July °10 I 
Niles Bd. & Paper Co., Niles, Mich. ........... 1— 8x18 ‘* June ’07 Volney Paper Co., Fulton, N. ¥ 1— 8x18 “ May ’09 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis S June ’10 Wardlow-Thomas Paper Co., Middletown, 0......1— 7x16 “ Sept. ’09 N 
Repeat Order ee June °10 Warren Mfg. Co., Bloomsbury, N, J Nov. °13 
Ohio Box Board Co., Rittman, 0 Jan. 07 4H. F. Watson Co., Erie, Pa.................. -1— 8x18 Simplex May ’10 G 
Repeat Order May ’ll Repeat Order 1—10x20 “ Jan. '12 
Ohio Paper Co., Miamisburg, 0 April ’07 Weis Paper Mills Co., Quincy, Il 2— 8x18 ‘“ April ’11 
Orono Pulp & Paper Co., Bangor, Me May ’07 Repeat Order 1— 8x18 Duplex April 11 = 
Repeat Order Oct. ’07 Welsh Paper Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 0 ‘ 1— 7x16 Simplex June ‘12 H 
Repeat Order Jan. ’11 Repeat Order 1— 7x16 “* July °12 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., Anderson, Ind....1— 8x18 April '09 Willamette Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, Ore. .1—10x20 Triplex Sept. ’13 E 
Repeat Order 1—10x20 Aug. ’12 Repeat Order 1—10x20  ‘‘ | Oct. ‘13 R 
E 
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THE SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE CO. 
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THE HODGDON SCREEN PLATE FASTENER 


New in principle, efficient in service, simple in operation 
No bevel bars, no draw bars, not a single part 
to be removed in taking out 
or putting in the plates, ex- 
cept the sealing strips. 


This side of each plat This side mgidly held by rolling bev- Showing the lever attached to bar, plates in position 
oe eye sa hae “a ae elled bar, exerting a horizontal and but not locked. A very slight movement of this lever 
rig Ny _ y oe downward pull, allowing absolutely to the left draws the plates into position. The lock nut 
portion of housing. no play or unevenness at any part. holds the lever immovable. 
play 


A turn of this handle raises and turns the clamp into the recess, leaving the sides 
of the vat free from any projection, thereby permitting the plates to be easily removed. 


Showing complete tank, exclusive of sealing strips. Two plates partially . : "a : : 
sueeale Remaining plates not locked. As illustrated, plates are easily oe — ae plates locked into position, sealing strips 
removed by a straight upward pull, and cannot catch or bind. clamp Own, ready tor operation. 


| Screen Plate. 


Note that binding bar has bearing at each 
one of these four points, eliminating all 


a 
possibility of vibration. | Binding bar. | 
For Further Information address 


WILLIAM A. HARDY &, SONS CO., Soie Manufacturers, Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 
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substantial structure that should withstand any pressure of ice or 
flood that it may receive. 

The upper portion of the dam was re-planked after the head 
rack was completed. It was necessary to replace some of the 
timbers in the top of the dam. 

While cleaning out the entrance to the flume some of the rem- 
nants of the old dam were removed. This dam was constructed 
of round logs, most of which were 12 inches to 14 inches diameter. 
The sills were hewn on two sides and were from 20 inches to 
30 inches diameter. All were of soft northern pine, but little 
of which is in the market today. Some of the logs were as 
sound as when the dam was built, but more or less water worn. 

An interesting relic found was the bridge tree and step of an 
old-time vertical water wheel. The bridge tree was of oak, about 
3% feet long by 10 inches by 12 inches. The’step, about 4 inches 


Tue Otter River Boarp CoMpANy’s New PLANT AT OTTER River, Mass. 


diameter, was of locust wood. It 
was fitted into a vertical opening 
in the top of the bridge tree, the 
bottom of the step standing on 
wedges driven through an open- 
ing through the bridge tree. The 
bridge tree was bolted to the 
rock. The bolts ultimately rusted 
but very little considering that 
they had been fifty or more years 
under water. 


THE FOX PAPER CO. 


The Fox Paper Company has 
doubled the capacity of its Lock- 
land plant, having installed a 136-inch Dutchman type machine, 
a 700 horsepower engine, together with several smaller engines, 
a complete battery of Jones beaters and Jordan, a battery of 
Heine St. Louis boilers and considerable additional equipment. 
The company has also installed a gumming machine and is turn- 
ing out regular kraft tape, both gummed and ungummed. 

It is its intention to ship from the Lockland mill combination 
cars made up of glazed and unglazed kraft, glazed sulphide, bread 
wrappers, colored kraft, specialties; these are in addition to the 
gummed and ungummed tape. On the first of March the com- 
pany will have operating at Lockland two 136-inch machines. 

In connection with the Fox Paper Company it may be men- 
tioned that A. W. Maynes has succeeded J. M. Hubbard as,sales 
manager and Harold’ W. Nichols’ has succeeded to the position of 
president and general manager, left vacant by the death of E. P. 
Harrison. 
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THE OTTER RIVER BOARD COMPANY 


After entailing a loss of $45,000 by its recent fire at Otter River, 
Mass., the Otter River Board Company took courage in its hands 
and has practically completed a new brick plant, up-to-date in 
every particular, at a cost of practically $70,000. The entire length 
of the plant is 185 feet by 68 feet in width, giving it a floor space 
of 25,000 square feet. The same men are connected with the busi- 
ness of the company as formerly, with J. H. O’Brien as superin- 
tendent and manager of the plant, and H. B. Heselton, of Gard- 
ner, Mass., as secretary. 

The mill property comprises eight acres of land, with a very 
vaiuable water privilege, and the plans are to lay a sidetrack from 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, which is a short distance from’ the 
plant. Operations on this siding will be started shortly, and it is 
hoped to be completed by fall. 


ST. LAWRENCE PULP & 
LUMBER CORPORATION 


The St. Lawrence Pulp and Lum- 
ber Corporation was organized in 
December, 1912, by the lumber 
firm of Messrs. William Whitmer 
& Sons, Inc., of Philadelphia, and 
the banking firms of Chandler & 
Co., Inc., and of W. F. Fuqua & 
Co., of Philadelphia. 

It acquired timber rights, held 
under Crown grant, to a tract 
of some 640 square miles of spruce, 
balsam, cedar and birch  tim- 
ber and pulp wood, located in 
the counties of Gaspe and Bona- 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE OTTER RIveR BoAarp ComMPANyY’s NEW PLANT. 


venture, Province of Quebec—a veritable empire of timber. The 
mills are located on Chaleur Bay (an arm of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence) at the mouth of the Grand Pabos River, which itself 
forms a spacious bay. 

The mills and townsite are located on the northeast shore of 
Grand Pabos Bay and are ideally situated from an operating 
standpoint. The saw mill and pulp mill face each other on the 
sides of two adjoining hills. An arm of the bay runs in between 
them and is being dredged out to form a hot pond. The general 
layout of the St. Lawrence company’s properties: is according to 
the most modern ideas for economical operation of a joint lumber 
and pulp proposition, and the company appears to have every 
prospect of becoming a factor in the industry. 

Logs will come down the railroad from the woods, be dumped 
right into the bay, or the hot pond, and drawn out for the saw 
mill or pulp mill. All waste from the saw mill, such as slabs, 
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Cheney Bigelow Wire W orks 


Fourdrinier Wires 


Cylinder Moulds 
Dandy Rolls 


BELL PATENT FLAT WIRES FOR BOOK PAPERS 


Cylinder Covering a Specialty 


BRASS, COPPER AND IRON WIRE CLOTH 
OFFICE RAILINGS AND GRILL WORK 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 INCORPORATED 1887 
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Tue St. LAwrence Putp & LumBer CorporATION Mitts, CHALEUR Bay, QUE. 


etc., will be carried by a conveyor to the wood room of the pulp 
mill. 

The lumber storage yard will be reached by a system of elevated 
tracks from the saw mill, which will run between each pile. The 
railroad tracks will likewise run the other side of each pile on the 
ground. 

The town of Chandler, which has been built by the company, 
exclusive of the mills themselves (and temporary buildings essen- 
tial to their construction), includes a bank (branch of-the Bank 
of Nova Scotia), a hotel, company construction offices, two large 
general stores, storehouses, stables, about 35 or 40 dwellings and 
miscellaneous buildings. Its population is about 1,000. The town 
is lighted by electricity. Six months ago this side of Pabos Bay 
was covered with re-growth timber and dotted with a few houses 
of fishermen. A half-year has witnessed a wonderful transforma- 
tion. 

The officers of the St. Lawrence Pulp and Lumber Corpora- 
tion are: R. F. Whitmer, president; W. H. Sharp, vice-president; 
Fred H. Ely, secretary; David G. Wilson, treasurer; R. B. Hors- 
burgh, assistant to the president, and L. R. 
treasurer. 


Harvey, assistant 


INLAND EMPIRE PAPER COMPANY 
The work of enlarging the plant of the Inland Empire Paper 
Company, of Spokane, Wash., which was commenced last May, 
is now completed and manufacturing operations are again under 


way. The plant is located on the Spokane River, just east of 
the city limits of Spokane. 

The capacity has been increased from 20 tons to about 65 tons 
of paper per day. 

The buildings are of frame construction with the exception of 
the boiler house, which is of reinforced concrete. Machine and 
building foundations are likewise constructed with 
concrete. 


reinforced 


The plant is provided with a pulp mill with a capacity sufficient 
to make all of the ground wood pulp needed. It is equipped with 
two paper machines, one a 154-inch Rice, Barton & Fales Four- 
drinier machine, which will be used in the manufacture of news 
print and wrappings, the other an 84-inch Pusey & Jones Four- 
drinier machine, which will be used for making book, bond and 
writing papers. 

R. S. Talbot, of the Fibre Development Company, of Apple- 
ton, Wis., who has been the industrial engineer in charge of the 
larger development work, is vice-president and general manager 


Factory or THE U. S. Envetore Co., 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
of the company. Judson G. Rosebush, of Appleton, is president; 
L. M. Alexander, of Port Edwards, treasurer, and W. A. Brazeau, 


formerly of Port Edwards and Merrill, is secretary of the 
company. 


PLANT OF THE INLAND Empire Paper Co., at SPOKANE, WASH. 
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“EXCELSIOR” 


FELTS and JACKETS 


Felts of highest quality for all pur- 
poses. Seamless Felts for fast-running 
machines, Satin-finish Felts for an- 
tique, egg-shell and very fine-finished 
papers, Pulp Felts of unequalled dura- 
bility. Special Felts for special pur- 
poses. 


KNOX WOOLEN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CAMDEN, ME. 
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B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


The illustration herewith is a picture of the mill of the B. D. 
Rising Paper Company, located at Housatonic, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts. The mills are about 20 miles south of Pittsfield, 
and about 132 miles from New York, on the Berkshire Division 
of the N. Y., N. H. & H., and in the lower part of the well-known 
3erkshire County, famous for its scenery, good roads, clear 


mountain water and fine writing paper. 
For a great many years this valley was the center of the 





WatTeR Power or THE B. D. Ristnc Paper Company, Housatonic, MAss. 


writing paper industry, and at the present time, while vast 
quantities of writing paper are made elsewhere, Berkshire County 
still leads. 

The B. D. Rising Paper Company manufactures principally high- 
grade bonds, ledgers, wedding and index bristols, having two 


is _ - - 
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machines, one 88 inches and one 94 inches wide, operated largely 
by water power. A picture of the dam is shown herewith. This 
company is fortunate in possessing an extensive water power 
as well as an auxilliary steam plant, which makes shut down for 
lack of power never necessary, while the pure water of the Berk- 
shire Hills insures excellent color for the paper. Freight con- 
nections for New York, Boston and points east and west are 
excellent. The company has its own tracks from the main line 
of the N. Y., N. H. & H. to the door of the shipping room, de- 
livering the freight direct into 
the cars and receiving it in the 
same way. 

The company employs be- 
tween 250 and 300 hands and 
makes a large product of well- 
known papers, including such 
marks as Housatonic, Barring- 
ton, Danish and Finance Bond, 
Reference Ledger and a large 


line of wedding and index 
bristols. 
MARINETTE & MENOM- 


INEE PAPER CO. 


The Stebbins Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company of 
Watertown, N. Y., under whose 
direction many mill changes and 
improvements were made in 
various parts of the country 
during the past year, supervised 
some work at Marinette, Wis., 
for the Marinette and Menom- 
inee Paper Company. The 
change involved in this work 
was the installation of a concrete acid system having a daily capac- 
ity of twenty tons. It was without the necessity of a single 
day’s shut down and without any loss of production that the new 
system was installed. The floor space occupied by this appara- 
tus is one-fourth of the acid-making equipment replaced. 


Meee ae an ee eS 
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IMPROVED 


WARREN 


wa eS eS 
DOUBLE DRUM 


WINDER 


© REFERENCES : 


1.—8-inch Brass Adjustable Draw 
Roll. 


2.—8-inch Brass Paper Carrying 
Roll. 


3.—8-inch Adjustable Drawboard. 


4.—12-inch Cast Iron paper-carry- 
ing Drum, with adjustable 
friction. Can be made sta- 
tionary if so desired. 


5.—Adjustable Coreshaft Box. 


6.—Automatic Guard. 


Sagas 


PATENT BALL VALVE HYDRANT STOCK CIRCULATING SYSTEM, 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SULPHITE, GROUND 
WOOD AND SODA PULP. 


The above System can be installed with Circulating Line in basement, as shown, 
or the Circulating Line may be located in room over Beaters, if desired. It keeps 
the stock in constant motion. The Line is always open, either supplying Beaters 
or circulating the stock back to storage chest. This System can be installed suit- 
able size for any number of Beaters and to suit the present location of Beaters. 
Either Centrifugal or Plunger Pump may be used. There is a saving of power 
with this System using either type of pump, as there is no power required to lift 
the stock except as it is actually pumped from circulating line to Beaters. With 
this System, in furnishing Beater, roll may be put to work immediately without a 
loss of time. This greatly increases beating capacity and eliminates possibilities 
of injury to fly bars that often results from furnishing hard stock to individual 
beaters. 


Manufactured by 


TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
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THE ABITIBI PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
The Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company, with mills at Iroquois 
Falls, on the Abitibi River, six miles northeast of Iroquois Falls 
Junction, on the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, in 
Canada, will come into the field as a pulp producer early in the 
present year, with an initial output of nearly 150 tons per day. 
Capitalized with $1,500,000 in bonds, $1,500,000 preferred and 


F. H. Anson, 
President Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company. 
$3,500,000 common stock, the board of directors is captained by 
such able and experienced men as F. H. Anson, the president, 
and Shirley Ogilvie, vice-president and treasurer, and the best 
engineering talent has been utilized in the various preliminaries 
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and the work of construction. It is claimed that the company 
will be able to deliver its wood at the mills at a lower cost than 
any other pulp company in Canada. An initial development of 
21,500 horsepower is being made at Iroquois Falls, which is sup- 
plemented by two other water powers. The main dam was 
planred by Henry Holgate, of Montreal, and the power house and 
mill structures by George F. Hardy, of New York. A regulating 


SHIRLEY OGILVIE, 
Vice-President Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company. 
and controlling dam is to be constructed at the head of Couchi- 
ching Falls, which will contain the permanent regulating works for 
the control of the discharge from the Abitibi Lakes. For at least 
one year the company’s enterprise will be limited to the manu- 


Birv’s-Eve View or THE Apsitipst Putp & Paper CompANny’s PLANT AT IRoguots FALLS, CANADA. 
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LJOLYOKE MACHINE (CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


IMPROVED MACHINERY 


For Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 
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Calenders for Paper Mills, Glazed Paper and Cardboard 


Manufacturers 


Finishing Machinery for Lithogra- 
phers and Playing Card Manufacturers 


COTTON, PAPER and CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


Wood Barkers, Wood Chippers, Wood Pulp Grinders and Wet Machines 
Rag and Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses. 


Washing and Beating Engines, with Tubs of Wood or Iron 
Gearing, Shafting and Mill Work of every description 
Hercules Turbine Wheels, both Vertical and Horizontal 


WE ALSO MAKE SPECIAL MACHINERY TO ORDER 
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facture of wood pulp, but all the company’s plans have been pre- 
pared with a view to an addition of a sulphite and paper mill. The 
installation at the pulp mill includes 18 large grinders equipped 
with grinder stones 36 inches wide and capable of taking pulp 
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There are at present 400 men working on construction and 60,- 
000 cords of pulpwood are being cut in the bush this winter. 

It is expected to commence construction of paper mill and 
sulphite mill during 1914. 


















The capacity of these will be: Paper 
wood 32 inches long. In the official estimates of the engineers it 
is stated that the cost of pulpwood delivered at the mills will not 
exceed $4 a cord for a considerable number of years. The total 
product will probably go to the United States. 

The company’s limits have an area of 1,560 square miles, mag- 
nificently timbered with spruce and well served by the River Abiti- 
bi and its tributaries and by the National Transcontinental Rail- 
way. 

Lake Abitibi, at the head of the river, in the limits, has an area 
of 350 square miles and a dam is at present under construction at 
the outlet to control the flow of the river. 

The following powers are available on the Abitibi River in the 
company’s concessions ; Iroquois Falls (site of mill), 22,500 horse- 
power, 35 feet head; Twin Falls (eight miles up from mill), 15,000 
horsepower, 30 feet head; Couchiching Falls (25 miles up from 

+ mill), 25,000 horsepower, 40 feet head. 

The present construction work is on a 200-ton ground wood 
mill, and work was commenced by the contractors, Morrow & 
Beatty, Ltd., of Peterborough, Ont., in May, 1913, and the com- 
pany expects to be in operation in May, 1914. 

The construction work is proceeding rapidly and the following 
buildings are finished: Wet machine room, press room, screen 
room, barker room, boiler room, machine shop. The power house 
and grinder room should be roofed in by March, 1914. 

The mill is situated 20 south of the Transcontinental 
Railroad and six miles east of the Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Railroad, and a branch line, has been built from the latter 

and is in operation to the mill. 


mill, 200 tons; sulphite mill, 75 tons. 

A splendidly situated townsite close to the mill is being cleared 
off and will build 100 model dwellings early in the spring of 1914. 

A hotel of 30 bedrooms, bathrooms, reading rooms and all other 
necessary rooms, steam heat, electric light, etc., is already built. 

F. H. Anson, Montreal, P. Q., is the president ; William Whyte, 
Iroquois Falls, Ont., manager, and George F. Hardy, New York 
City, architect and engineer. 





















THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY 


The E. B. Eddy Company, of Hull, Que., makes matches, paper 
and paper bags of all kinds, indurated fibreware, sulphite sheath- 
ing, washboards, etc., and has probably one of the largest indus- 
tries of its kind in the world, certainly the largest in Canada. 

The works cover, with factories, machine shops and ware- 
houses, over 75 acres and employ from 1,600 to at times 2,000 
work people. In spite of the conflagration which swept Hull in 
1900, almost wiping it out and causing it to practically rebuild soon 
after, the Eddy company today is putting up new buildings and 
improving its plant in order to: cope with the increased demand. 

Match making ;was begun in Hull in 1851 by the late Ezra But- 
ler Eddy, who a few years later added the manufacture of wooden- 
ware. Tubs and pails for every purpose soon became an impor- 
tant Eddy product. Later on he turned his attention to fibreware 
articles, of which the company now produces about 4,000 pack- 
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PLANT OF THE ToRONTO PAPER MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, AT CORNWALL, ONT. 


ages daily. Washtubs, buttertubs, milk pans and all kinds of 
pails are some of the best known and popular articles of this ware. 
The manufacture of woodenware has been discontinued since last 
year, and the company contemplates using the extra space for 
increasing the output of fibreware tubs and buckets, for which 
there is a growing demand. 

In 1890 the company commenced to make pulp and paper prod- 
ucts, an industry which now occupies an important place in its 
operations and includes the manufacture of groundwood and sul- 
phite pulps and ali varieties of paper and wood boards from the 
thinnest tissues to the thickest wrappings and heaviest cardboards. 
The pulp mill is now electrically driven and has a capacity of 98 
to 100 tons dry weight mechanical pulp. 

In connection with these works a new hydro-electric power 
house has been built, which will more than double the present sup- 
ply,of power. All the forebays and intakes have been deepened 
to the fullest, thus giving the greatest head of water possible to 
obtain from the Ottawa River at the Great Chaudiere Falls, at 
Ottawa and Hull. 

The manufacture of matches forms one of the most important 
parts of the Eddy industry. Figures on the production and con- 
sumption of matches seem almost incomprehensible for so small 
an article: Next to a pin, a match is perhaps about as inconse- 


Howarv SmitH Paper Mitts, AT BEAUHARNOIS, QUE. 


quential in value, and when you think that for 5 cents you can 
purchase 500 matches it is hard to realize that in the aggregate 
they form an industry almost beyond belief in magnitude. The 
Eddy company is the oldest and largest match maker in Canada, 
their daily output varying from 68,000,000 to 70,000,000 matches, 
or from 9 to 10 for every person in the Dominion. 


The match factory has an interesting annex, the dining room, 
where is served free to the help at noon an excellent luncheon. 
Perhaps even more interesting and unusual is the dentistry room, 
in which the teeth of all employees are examined once a month 
without charge. This has been installed on account of the some- 
what deleterious effect occasionally produced on the teeth by the 
use of phosphorus in match factories. 


TORONTO PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 

In connection with its sulphite ‘mill extensions under the direc- 
tion of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Boston, Mass., the Toronto Paper 
Manufacturing Company has practically overhauled the entire 
pulp plant, putting in a new and improved gas cooling system, 
changing from wash-out to blow-off system of emptying digesters, 
installed a new chip elevator and chip screen, also new rifflers, 
four new screens and thickener, and have arranged four bleachers, 
as it is now the intention to bleach the pulp and have the process 
continuous, turning it over to the paper mill in a bleached con- 


dition. The company has also installed a new drying loft in its 
paper mill. 


HOWARD SMITH PAPER MILLS, LTD. 


One of the newest and best equipped mills in Canada for the 
manufacture of tub sized and loft 
dried papers is the mill of the How- 
ard Smith Paper Mills, at Beauhar- 
nois, Que., which was completed and 
put in operation early last year. The 
dimensions of the plant give some 
idea of the liberal scale on which it 
was built. The machine room covers 
a space of 22 x 60 feet, the beater 
room is 198 x 88 feet, the rotary room 
is 50 x 60 feet and the boiler house 
60 x 60 feet. 

The mill is equipped with an 84- 
inch Rice, Barton & Falls machine, 19 
42-inch dryers, 6 Jones heating en- 
gines and 2 washers. It is equipped 
also with Norwood sheet calenders, 
super-calenders and filtering system. 
The mill is conveniently situated on the New York Central and 
Grand Trunk Railroad, on the shore of Lake St. Louis, 22 miles 
southwest of Montreal. It is electrically driven but has an aux- 
iliary steam plant, capable of driving the whole mill if required. 

The company expects to install a second machine, for which 
heating and space accommodations nave been provided. 
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Hamilton Corliss Variable Speed Engines 


are designed for the most exacting PAPER La 
MAKING PROCESS, and their remarkable ¢ 


popularity shows they are BUILT RIGHT. 


For any ratio of speeds up to 150 R.P.M., max- x _ i 
imum, they are equipped with RELEASING \ 
TYPE GRAVITY VALVE GEAR with vac- 


uum dash-pots, but when the maximum speed oy mer) 
exceeds 150 they are equipped with NON-RE- 
LEASING TYPE OF VALVE GEAR, and in either design the variable nel control 


is perfect. _The maximum range of speed in both cases is as high as 7 to 1. 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 MILL SUPPLIES 
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THE DONNACONA PAPER COMPANY, LTD. 


The plant of the Donnacona Paper Company, Limited, just 
completed and put in operation, is situated at Donnacona, P. Q., 
thirty miles west of Quebec, directly on the main line of the 
Canadian Northern Quebec Railroad. Donnacona is a new town 
on this railroad, beautifully located on high ground overlooking 
the St. Lawrence River many miles in both directions. The town 
is less than a year old, but has already many neat and comfortable 
cottages, a fine hotel, electric lighting, water works and sewers 

The plant is located on tidewater at the junction of the Jacques 
Cartier and St. Lawrence Rivers. The development consisted of 
constructing docks, a dam, intake works, penstock, water wheel 
installation, ground wood mill, sulphite mill, paper mill and steam 
plant. The preliminary work of clearing, building temporary quar- 
ters and railway sidings was commenced in November, 1912, and 
some excavating was done during the winter. The actual con- 


Grorce McKee, GENERAL MANAGER. 


struction work began in the spring of 1913 and all the outside 
work was completed in Decembér. 

The dam is 1,112 feet long; the buttress section, abutments and 
intake works being all constructed of reinforced steel concrete, 
while the spillway section is built of British Columbia fir, with 
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a concrete cut-off wall at the toe. The penstock is of steel 1,581 
feet long and 15 feet in diameter and leads directly from the 
intake to the distributor pipe located in the wheel house. The 
buildings are all constructed of concrete, brick and steel, with 
steel sash and reinforced wire glass, thus being entirely fire- 
proof. The basement story was carried up with concrete one 
foot above the floor line, the brick walls being carried up from 


Buttress SECTION oF DAM. 


this point. The buildings are all well lighted and the basement 
free from dark corners. 

The wheel house and generator room is 25 feet by 27 feet and 
is equipped with five turbines of 1,200 horsepower each, supplied 
by the S. Morgan Smith Company, York, Pa. One turbine is 
direct connected to a 1,100 kilowatt alternating current generator, 
which supplies current for the motors throughout the mills and 
for lighting the buildings and village. 

The grinder room is 125 feet by 50 feet and is equipped with 
twelve Jenckes grinders and sliver screen apparatus. 

The ground wood wet room is 125 feet my 44 feet, 
has six Westbye horizontal centrifugal screens, four wet 
machines and a battery of four pulp thickeners fur- 
nished by the Sherbrooke Machinery Company, Ltd. 

The beater room, a build ing 64 feet by 56 feet, 
is equipped with three 2,000-pound beaters and one 
“Majestic” Jordan, built by E. D. Jones & Sons Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass. The 160-inch machine, built by 
Bagley & Sewall, Water town, N. Y., designed and 
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Dock AND CONVEYOR ON THE St. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


built for running at a speed of 700 feet per minute, is installed 
in a building 273 feet by 52 feet. Adjoining this is a finishing 
room, 100 feet by 52 feet, from which the paper is loaded directly 
into cars on two sidings. 

The sulphite mill comprises a burner room 40 feet by 60 feet, 
acid room 40 feet by 34 feet, digester house 50 feet by 36 feet, 
blow tank room 62 feet by 42 feet, and a wet room 62 feet by 


SPILLWAY SECTION oF DAM. 





60 feet. The burner room is designed for using iron pyrites. 
The low tower acid system was designed by the Pyrites Engineer- 
ing Company, Carthage, N. Y. The digester house is built for 
two digesters 54 feet by 15 feet and one digester is now being 
installed by the McNeill Boiler Works, Akron, Ohio, and is de- 
signed with inside and outside butt straps on all seams. The 
wet room is equipped with flat screens built by the Waterous 
Machine Company, and wet machines and pneumatic thickeners 
supplied by the Sherbrooke Machinery Company. 

The boiler house is 64 feet by 54 feet and equipped with three 
300 horsepower B. & W. watertube boilers, “Murphy” stokers, 
coal bunkers and automatic coal and ash handling devices. 

The ground wood is pumped directly to the beaters from large 
storage chests in the basement of the wet room, and the sulphite 
from storage chest in the basement of the sulphite wet room by 
a circulating system and controlled at the beaters by Ball hydrant 
valves furnished by the Ticonderoga Machine Works, Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y. 

The building and equipping of the entire plant was under the 
direct charge of Geo. M. McKee, general manager, who was on 
the ground constantly during construction period; the building 
of the dam was under the supervision of the H. E. Talbott Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, while Messrs. Eaton & Brownell, of 


Watertown, N. Y., were the engineers. 

The production of the plant at present is 50 tons of newspaper, 
75 tons of ground wood pulp and 30 tons of sulphite pulp per day. 
The wood is brought to the mill from the company’s limits on 
the Jacques Cartier River by drive and by barge from the limits 
and free-hold lands of the company at Baie St. Paul, on the 
lower St. Lawrence. 


BELGO-CANADIAN PULP & PAPER CO., LTD. 


The Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company has under con- 
struction a sulphite mill ‘with a daily capacity of 50 tons dry 
fibre. Most of the buildings will be constructed of such dimen- 
sions that the capacity can later on be doubled. 

For the present there will be installed two digesters. The 
acid system which will be used for the manufacture of acid re- 
quired in the process will be the Barker system with absorption 
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tower combined with same. By this arrangement it is expected 
to produce an extra strong acid. 

The arrangement of the sulphite mill in general will be along 
the different lines usually adopted in Canada on account of the 
peculiar topographical condition of the location. 

The ‘company is also installing a news machine, and in con- 
nection with the construction of the sulphite mill and in addi- 
tion is making extensions to the boiler plant and electrical in- 
stallations in order to meet*the new conditions. 

The company does not expect that the sulphite mill will be in 
operation before October, 1914, and the paper machine before Jan- 
uary, 1915. 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER 
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Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, Examinations 
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Stebbins Engineering and Mfg. Co. 


Mill Architects and Consulting Engineers 
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Material. RESULTS, Greater Efficiency, Less Power Con- 
sumption, Reduced Production Costs. 
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HE American Paper Makers’ Association, as it was orig- 
inally called, was born of adversity, so to speak, for it 
grew out of the depression following the rude check which 
the panic of 1873 put upon the industrial progress stimu- 

lated by the war. Since 1873 the paper industry, in common with 
most others, had been going from bad to worse; prices falling in 
spite of no material increase in capacity, thus indicating an abso- 
lute decrease in the purchasing power of the country. In fact, in 
1878 conditions were very much as at present, except that in place 
of a degree of hopefulness there was absolute despair. 

There had been at irregular intervals from early days gather- 
ings or conventions of paper manufacturers, but no permanent 
organization had ever been attempted. The writing-paper manu- 
facturers, for example, had held an isolated meeting in 1860 at 
Pittsfield, Mass., when their branch of the business was suffering 
from overproduction, although the total daily output at that time 
was estimated to be only about 50 tons! 


ARTHUR C. HASTINGS Z 
> PRESIDENT. ; 





But in 1878 matters had reached such a point that it was felt 
that something had to be done, and at an informal meeting of 
manufacturers at Springfield, Mass., July 20, 1878, a committee 
was appointed to consider calling a convention of all the paper 
manufacturers of the country. Such a call was issued on August 1 
for a convention to be held at Saratoga on August 28. It was 
signed by William Whiting, George E. Marshall, C. O. Brown, 
D. F. Crocker and O. C. Chapin, and stated that “matters affecting 
the general good of the trade would be discussed, especially the 
question of demand and supply and the best means of insuring 
stability to our business, now so seriously demoralized.” In ac- 
cordance with this call a large number of manufacturers assembled 
at the Grand Union Hotel. The comparatively puny proportions 
of the industry at that time are displayed in the figures giving the 
capacity of the mills. Thus among the writing-paper manufac- 
turers Z. Crane is credited with 2%4 tons; Byron Weston, 2% 
tons; A. E. Harding, 3 tons; William Whiting dwarfing them all 
with an output of 12 tons; total for writing paper about 100 tons. 

In the book and news class, which aggregated 240 tons, the 
largest concerns represented were Jessup & Moore and the 
American Wood Paper Company, credited with 20 tons each. 
Others were Wellington Smith, 17 tons; W. H.-Parsons, 8 tons; 
Warner Miller, 4 tons; J. A. Kimberly, 314 tons, and A. D. Rem- 


































ington,-6 tons. The largest output represented in the manila line 
was 9 tons, George West. 

The convention was called to order by William Whiting, and 
on motion of William A. Russell, W. G. Plunckett—at that time 
a Nestor of the paper trade—was elected chairman. A committee 
of twenty-one was appointed to consider a plan of procedure, but 
not until there had been a lively debate over its composition, 
because exception was taken to some of the names proposed on 
the ground that they were not manufacturers. This led to the i 
consideration of who were entitled to participate in the conven- El 
tion. It was finally decided to limit the number to manufacturers, 
a manufacturer being defined as an owner or stockholder on a 
sufficient scale to identify him with the management of a mill. 
Messrs. Hall, Parsons, Dunton and Rice, feeling that the implica- 
tion had been made that they were more closely identified with the 
distribution than with the manufacture of paper, withdrew from 
the convention, but subsequently, upon invitation, returned, they 


a co 


being regarded as answering the definition of manufacturer as 
accepted by the convention. 

The officers of the convention were: William Whiting, presi- 
dent; C. O. Chapin and W. H. McClung, secretaries; Messrs. 
A. E. Harding, Whiting, Fairchild, Woodruff and Nixon, vice- 
presidents. On the following day, August 29, the committee of 
twenty-one, having prolonged its counsels well into the previous 
night, recommended a curtailment of one-sixth. of the product of 
all the mills of the country for six months, if 85 per cent. of 
them would consent thereto. They also advised the formation of 
a permanent association. In the.discussion which followed it is 
quite interesting to note the~freedom with which the arbitrary 
control of production for the avowed purpose of increasing prices 
—now a penal offense—was advocated. The president of the con- 
vention went even so far as to remind those present that “God 
helps them that help themselves,” which sentiment was greeted 
with applause. 

A committee to draft a constitution, consisting of Messrs. Hard- 
ing, Whiting, McClung, George West and W. A. Russell, was 
appointed, and the convention having adopted the constitution vi 
submitted to it by them, having elected officers of the association 
and appointed a committee to carry out the plan of curtailment 5 
already decided upon, dissolved without having formally turned 
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PULP AND PAPER MILL ENGINEERING 


The scope of our services includes Consultation and Preparation of Complete 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates covering General Plant Arrangement 
and Extensions, Building Construction, Equipment for Ground Wood, Soda, 


Sulphite and Sulphate ULP Mills; Board, Manila, News, 
Book, Writing and Kraft PER Mills, Hydraulic, Steam 
and Hydro-Electric LOWER Plants. We also supervise 


construction and assist in purchasing equipment, and in placing construc- 
tion contracts. 


Investigations and Reports with respect to inefficient operation of exist- 


ing plants, together with Plans, Estimates and Specifications for remodelling 
or extending. 


Preliminary Investigations and Reports on Proposed PULP, PAPER 
AND POWER projects. Appraisals. 


JOSEPH H. WALLACE & CO. 


Consulting Industrial Engineers 
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over the meeting of the newly formed association, so that strictly 
speaking, it might be said that there was no meeting of the asso- 
ciation at this time. Therefore the meeting of the following year 
was the first. As there was only one thought in the minds of 
those who attended the convention, which was that they might 
gain control over the market, so the fruit of their meeting was 


Tuomas Hunter. ArtHUR L. Pratt. 


an organization designed expressly to accomplish that end. This 
is made clear by a perusal of the constitution. It was recognized 
that the key to the situation lay in limiting the production, and so 
membership in the association was jealously restricted to pro- 
ducers. It was the American Paper Makers’ Association, and 
apparently assuming that all manufacturers would be in sympathy 
and act in- accord with a body organized for the general good 
of the industry there was no enrollment of members, every manu- 
facturer béipg welcome to attend and take part in the deliberations 
of the association. But it was expected that each person would 
appear in a representative capacity for his mill and each mill was 
entitled to but one vote. The form of organization was a central 
body with branches on geographical lines. The general officers 
constituted the Central Executive Council, and among their du- 
ties was the arbitration of questions referred to them by the 
different divisions of the association; they also had power of 
assessment, the only means provided for obtaining a revenue. 
Each division, of which there were five, had an executive com- 
mittee, which was to arbitrate questions arising between members 
of its own division. The association had headquarters at Spring- 
field, Mass., and the five divisions at Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
ConsTITUTION REVISED. 


In 1883, at the suggestion of J. W. French, who had been presi- 
dent for one term, the constitution was revised, increasing the 
number of vice-presidents from two to six, one for each of the 
divisions, which included writing, book, news, manila, board and 
straw wrapping. The name of the organization was changed to 
the American Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 

In 1887 each division had an eastern and a western vice-presi- 
dent, making twelve in all. The growing importance of the chem- 
ical fibre and wood pulp industry, added a new division with 
two vice-presidents. 

ANOTHER RevIsION. 


William T. Barker, who was secretary and treasurer in 1890, 
recommended a revision at the annual meeting in 1891, which was 
adopted. The change was to enlarge the membership by enlisting 
individuals, instead of firms. The number of vice-presidents was 
reduced to one for each division chosen indiscriminately from 
East or West. 

PreseENT NAME ApoPTED. 


At the annual meeting of February, 1897, the present name was 
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adopted, the American Paper and Pulp Association, and member- 
ship was extended to the mercantile trade. 

As early as 1878 a committee had been created for the purpose 
of devising a means of regulating the output which had led to 
heavy overproduction, and a plan to withhold one-sixth of output 
for six months was tried without success. Later the recommenda- 
tion was made to close all mills from 6 p. m. Saturday to 6 a. m. 
Monday. A committee was empowered to enforce this rule, but 
reported, in 1881, nothing but failure. 

The last attempt to restrict production was in 1884. It was in 


the nature of an agreement to close the mills during the last week 
of November, December and January. 


Export TRADE. 


The association has devoted much attention to export trade 
since 1880. Eleven years previous (1869) this class of business 
amounted to less than $4,000 a year, but within seven years (1876) 
it had aggregated $810,000, and in 1882 the total volume was 
$1,618,000, or double that of 1876. 

The association was always in favor of a protective tariff and 
has always had active committees to look after its interests in 
times of tariff legislation. 

The Paper Mill Mutual Insurance Company was brought to a 
success in 1886 through the efforts of George W. Wheelwright. 

In 1898 the dealers’ division was added to the number already 
having vice-presidents, and five years later the tissue division was 
inaugurated, with Wellington Smith as its first presiding officer. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS. 


The question of permanent headquarters with a salaried staff 
had been discussed for several years, and on June 1, 1905, the as- 
sociation took offices in 309 Broadway. 

The same year a committee was appointed to act in conjunction 


with a similar body from the National Paper Trade Association 
in forming a board of arbitration. 


A Constructive ProGRaAM NEEDED. 


The necessity for outlining and pursuing an intelligent and con- 
structive program for the protection of the interests of the paper 
manufacturer became apparent early in the spring of 1908. The 
condition of affairs in the paper industry subsequently resulted 
in the inauguration of a change in the aims, purposes, organization 
and management of the association. 


Previous to this period the organization had been looked upon 


W. D. Jupp. Martin CANTINE. 


merely as a quasi-business and social organization, its main ob- 
ject being the assembling of members in annual conclave to listen 
to the reports and addresses of the president and other officers; 
the reading of papers on technical subjects; and the adoption of 
resolutions of general interest, the whole terminating in a ban- 
quet with the usual accompaniment of post-prandial oratory. 
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MEMBERSHIP RESTRICTED TO MANUFACTURERS. 


Under the by-laws in effect at that time two classes of member- 
ship were in vogue, viz., “active members” and “associate mem- 
bers.” The former was open exclusively to manufacturers of 
paper, the latter to officers, employees, jobbers, dealers and others 
interested in the production of sale thereof. With the change in 
the character of its organization, this by-law was repealed at the 
annual meeting in February, 1909, and eligibility to membership 
thereupon became restricted to one class—those actually engaged 
as individuals, co-partners or corporations, in the manufacture 
of paper or pulp. 

STATISTICAL BurEAU ForMeEp. 


The appointment by Speaker Cannon in April, 1908, of the so- 
called Mann Committee to investigate the pulp and paper industry 
brought the industry’s representatives face to face with the fact 
that its greatest need, and apparently its greatest lack, was authen- 
tic trade statistics showing its relative importance and substantial 
expansion, etc., since the last previous government census. A 
call was sent out by Louis Chable, then secretary of the associa- 
tion, for an early conference of the representatives of the various 
branches of the trade. This conference was held at Niagara 


Falls, N. Y., on July 22, 1908, at which measures for self-protec- 
tion were discussed and decided upon. 


B. C. Hitt. 


The conference in question was largely attended by mill owners, 
at which matters affecting the interests of paper manufacture in 
all its branches were fully and freely discussed. 

The late David S. Cowles, president of the association, deliv- 
ered a stirring address, in the course of which he declared that 
the movement by the publishers against the paper manufacturers 
would prove to be a severe blow to the trade unless drastic steps 
were taken to have the then prevailing duty on print paper main- 
tained. The duty on print paper at that time was $6 per ton. 

At this time (1908) the offices of president and secretary-treas- 
urer were merely honorary ones. Steps were taken at the meet- 
ing to have a permanent president and secretary named and these 
officers were charged with the duty of gathering statistics and 
collating data pertaining to the industry, in order that this in- 
formation might be available for use in the prospective attempt 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association to bring about 
a reduction of the tariff on paper. 

At this meeting a committee designated by the title of “Com- 
mittee on Tariff and the Relations of the Industry to Other Coun- 
tries” was also chosen, of which Chester W. Lyman, of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, was elected chairman. 

By reason of the radical changes in the association’s plans, Mr. 
Cowles, finding it impossible to actively devote the time and at- 
tention to the association’s interests which the conditions imposed 
upon its chief executive, thereupon tendered his resignaton as 





Henry W. STOoKEs. 
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president, which was accepted, and Arthur C. Hastings was chosen 
as his successor. 
by the individual vice-presidents of each division, in the mean- 
time voted to put that office as well as the office of secretary- 
treasurer upon a permanent and salaried basis. 


The Executive Council, which was constituted 


Mr. Chable was continued as permanent secretary-treasurer 


under the new regulations, and he and Mr. Hastings entered 
vigorously upon the discharge of their duties. 


A Srrenuous YEAR. 


The year 1909 was one of continuous activity for the associa- 


tion’s officers and the various committees appointed to represent 
and protect its interests, the scene of action constantly shifting 
between New York and Washington, on account of the tariff 


agitation then active, and the serious nature of the publishers’ 


attacks upon the manufacturers. 


It will be recalled that President Taft was elected in the fall of 
1908, as the candidate of the Republican party, on the following 
tariff plank in its platform: 


“Tariff—The Republican party declares unequivocally for a 
revision of the tariff by a special session of Congress imme- 
diately following the inauguration of the next president. In 
all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best 
maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the 





Cuartes R. Waite. 


difference between the cost of production at home and abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to American industries.” 


TarirF TROUBLES. 


President Taft, having been elected upon this platform, immedi- 
ately after his inauguration in March, 1909, called a special session 
of Congress for the revision of the tariff in pursuance of his 
party’s pledge. 

This special session lasted until August 4, of that year, when 
Congress adjourned. 

During this special session the Association’s officers and com- 
mittees encountered many storms and difficulties. The Dingley 
Tariff in effect at that time provided for a duty on print paper 
of $6 per ton. The House Bill adopted the recommendations of 
the Mann Committee, which provided for a duty of $2 per ton, 
while the Senate Bill provided for the collection of a duty equiva- 
lent to $4 per ton. Here matters stood’ in statu quo, neither 
branch of the National Legislature giving way until the commit- 
tees appointed by each House met in conference and compromised 
upon a duty on print paper of $3.75 per ton. A special paragraph 
in the shape of a retaliatory provision was added to the Tariff 
Bill, apparently aimed at the Canadian Provinces, and designed 
to counteract the exaction or imposition of any export duty, 
export license fee, or other export charge, or the restriction or 
prohibition in any way of the exportation of pulp wood cut from 
Crown Lands in Canada. This paragraph provided for the col- 
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lection of an additional duty of 1/10c. per pound ($2 per ton) 
on al) print paper up to the value of 3c. per pound manufactured 
from wood cut on lands subject to such export duty, license fee, 
restriction or prohibition. 

Print paper manufactured in Canada from wood cut on such 
lands, when imported into this country, therefore was subject to 
the regular duty of $3.75 per ton, plus an added duty of $2 per 
ton, making a total of $5.75 per ton. 


Tue Reciprocity AND TarirF Acts. 


No changes of moment occurred from this time on during Mr. 
Hastings’ regime as president of the association until the passage 
ot the so-called Reciprocity Act in June, 1911, and the enactment 
of the new tariff in 1913, both of which events are of origin too 
recent to require comment. 

In 1910 Louis Chable resigned as secretary-treasurer and the 
office remained vacant for a time. Then Clarence I. McNair, of 
the Northwest Paper Company, was chosen for the office. He was 
succeeded in turn by Judge Charles F. Moore at the annual meet- 
ing in February, 1913. Judge Moore withdrew on December 1 
to manage the statistical bureau of the book paper manufacturers. 

Much credit is due Mr. Hastings and his other co-workers in 
the association for the splendidly balanced organization their con- 
structive efforts have succeeded in building. 

The growth in membership since 1908 has been consistent and 
gradual, each year showing a substantial increase in number over 
the year before. 

The recent withdrawal of the majority of the members of the 
book division from the privileges of the association leaves a 
serious gap in its membership and influence which may be difficult 
to offset. 

Will this withdrawal create a fundamental change in the history, 
progress and welfare of the association? This is a query now 
being asked in various branches of the industry of those interested 
in the welfare, growth and maintenance of the organization. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION SrtNcE Its FouNDATION. 


1878-79—President, William Whiting; first vice-president, John 
T. Averill; second vice-president, Wellington Smith; secretary, 
Charles O. Chapin; treasurer, James A. Hill. 


1879-80—President, William Whiting; first vice-president, 
Wellington Smith; second vice-president, John T. Averill; sec- 
retary, Charles O. Chapin; treasurer, James A. Hill. 

1880-81-82—President, Wellington Smith; first vice-president, 
O. H. Greenleaf; second vice-president, William Manning; sec- 
retary, Charles O. Chapin; treasurer, George W. Wheelwright. 

1882-83—President, J. W. French; first vice-president, O. H. 
Greenleaf; second vice-president, A. E. Harding; secretary and 
treasurer, Charles O. Chapin. 

1883-84—President, J. W. French; vice-presidents, O. H. Green- 
leaf, J. G. Ditman, J. L. Rubel, George West, George H. Friend, 
Maurice Fitzgibbons; secretary and treasurer, D. P. Crocker. 

1884-85—President, William Parsons; vice-presidents, O. H. 
Greenleaf, W. R. Sheffield, George R. Dickinson, J. L. Rubel, 
George W. Russell, J. A. Kimberly, J. T. Averill, Moses Newton, 
H. S. Van De Carr, C. M. Smith, B. C. Faurot, C. D. Brown; 
secretary and treasurer, D. P. Crocker. 

1885-86—President, William H. Parsons; vice-presidents, O. H. 
Greenleaf; W. R. Sheffield, Augustine Smith, George H. Friend, 
Charles T. Crocker, J. Van Northwick; J. T. Averill, Charles A. 
Dean, H. S. Van De Carr, C. M. Smith, C. D. Brown; secretary 
and treasurer, D. P. Crocker. 

1886-87—Fresident, Byron Weston; vice-presidents, John S. Mc- 
Elwain, C. H. Harding, Edward C. Taft, M. B. Mason, George 
W. Russell, Hiram Allen, George West, Moses Newton, H. S. 
Van De Carr, C. M. Smith, E. D. Brown; secretary and treasurer, 
E. C. Rogers. 
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1887-88—President, Byron Weston; vice-presidents, H. S. Mc- 
Elwain, Edward C. Taft, M. B. Mason, George W. Russell, Hiram 
Allen, George West, Moses Newton, H. S. Van De Carr, C. M. 
Smith, C. D. Brown, J. F. Sieberling, E. H. Clapp, R. H. Emerson; 
secretary and treasurer, E. C. Rogers. 

1888-89—President, E. C. Rogers; vice-presidents, T. A. Mole, C. 
H. Mullen, M. B. Mason, N. T. Pulsifer, C. G. Weeks, Loren 
Allen, J. M. Waterbury, J. M. Johnson, H. S. Van De Carr, C. M. 
Smith, C. D. Brown, C. L. Hawes, E. H. Clapp, R. H. Emerson; 
secretary and treasurer, Oscar S. Greenleaf. 


1889-90—President, E. C. Rogers; vice-presidents, T. A. Mole, 
C. H. Mullen, M. B. Mason, F. C. Shattuck, C. G. Weeks, Warren 
Curtis, J. M. Waterbury, J. M. Johnson, H. S. Van De Carr, 
C. M. Smith, C. D. Brown, O. C. Barber, E. H. Clapp, R. H. 
Emerson; secretary and treasurer, Oscar S. Greenleaf. 

1890-91—President, William A. Russell; vice-presidents, B. D. 
Rising, C. H. Mullen, Chas. D. Brown, F. C. Shattuck, T. F. Rice, 
Warren Curtis, D. W. Mabee, Robert McAlpine, H. S. Van De 
Carr, H. E. Mead, E. B. Denison, O. C. Barber, J. A. Kimberly, 
Samuel L. Montague; secretary and treasurer, William T. Barker. 

1891-92—President, William A. Russell; vice-presidents, William 
Whiting, George W. Russell, F. H. Parks, Robert McAlpine, H. 
E. Mead, O. C. Barber, Hugh J. Chisholm, A. G. Paine; secretary 
and treasurer, William T. Barker. 

1892-93—President, Warner Miller; vice-presidents, William 
Whiting, George W. Russell, H. A. Frambach, J. S. Van North- 
wick, Thomas F. Rice, O. C. Barber, Hugh J. Chisholm, A. G. 
Paine; secretary and treasurer, William T. Barker. 

1894-95—-President, Augustus G. Paine; vice-presidents, Arthur 
W. Eaton, William T. Barker, H. A. Frambach, W. C. Hamilton, 
J. B. Halliday, Hugh J. Chisholm, Thomas Duncan, O. C. Barber; 
secretary and treasurer, George C. Sherman. 

1895-96-97—President, George F. Perkins; vice-presidents, W. 
S. Whiting, J. N. Mohr, G. C. Sherman, D. W. Mabee, M. J. 
Fitch, K. B. Fullerton, A. G. Paine, J. W. French; secretary and 
treasurer, W. H. Parsons, Jr. 

1897-98—President, Hugh J. Chisholm; vice-presidents, W. F. 
Whiting, J. N. Mohr, G. C. Sherman, S. P. Train, K. B. Fullerton, 
A. G. Paine, J. W. French; secretary and treasurer, C. W. Lyman. 

1898-99—President, Hugh J. Chisholm;  secretary-treasurer, 
Chester W. Lyman; vice-presidents—writing, William F. Whiting; 
book, James N. Mohr; news, George C. Sherman; wrapping, 
Samuel P. Train; wood pulp, K. B. Fullerton; chemical fibre, 
Charles D. Brown. 

1899-1900—President, P. C. Cheney; secretary-treasurer, C. W. 
Rantoul; vice-presidents—writing, W. Murray Crane; book, M. 
M. Armstrong; wrapping, C. A. Dean; chemical fibre and wood 
pulp, George P. Hammond; boards, E. B. Dennison; dealers, C. 
W. Rantoul. 

1900-01—President, P. C. Cheney; secretary-treasurer, C. W. 
Rantoul; vice-presidents—writing, Elisha Morgan; book, M. M. 
Armstrong; news, F. H. Parks; manila and wrapping, C. A. Dean; 
chemical fibre and wood pulp, George W. Hammond; boards, E. 
B. Dennison; dealers, Frank Squier. 

1901-02—FPresident, Arthur C. Hastings; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Sanford Barnes, Jr.; vice-presidents—writing, W. N. Caldwell; 
book, C. W. Rantoul; news, George W. Knowlton; wrapping, John 
S. Riegel; chemical fibre and wood pulp, John G. Luke; boards, 
C. S. Merrill; dealers, J. B. Forsyth. 

1902-03—President, Arthur C. Hastings; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Sanford Barnes, Jr.; vice-presidents—writing, W. N. Caldwell; 
book, C. W. Rantoul; news, George W. Knowlton; wrapping, John 
S. Riegel; chemical fibre and wood pulp, John G. Luke; boards, 
C. S. Merrill; dealers, J. B. Forsyth. 

1903-04—President, George W. Knowlton; vice-presidents— 
writing, B. D. Rising; book, George E. Bardeen; news, J. Sanford 
Barnes, Jr.; wrapping, Frank Grubb; chemical fibre and wood 
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pulp, Frederick Beriuch; dealers, J. Richard Carter; tissue, 
Wellington Smith. 

1904-05—-President, George W. Knowlton; secretary-treasurer, 
A. E. Wright; vice-presidents—writing, R. L. McElwain; book, 
George E. Bardeen; news, J. Sanford Barnes, Jr.; wrapping, Frank 
Grubb; chemical fibre and wood pulp, Frederick Bertuch; boards, 
James A. Roberts; dealers, J. Richard Carter; tissue, W. O. Ball. 

1905-06—President, W. N. Caldwell; secretary-treasurer, Adam 
K. Luke; vice-presidents — writing, Charles McKernon; book, 
George T. Keyes; news, David S. Cowles; wrapping, James 
Rogers; chemical fibre and wood pulp, Theodore P. Burgess; 
boards, R. B. McEwan; dealers, C. F. M. Smith; tissue, W. O. Ball. 

1906-07—President, W. N. Caldwell; secretary-treasurer, Adam 
K. Luke; vice-presidents—writing, A. B. Daniels; book, James M. 
Mohr; news, H. J. Brown; chemical fibre and wood pulp, 
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C. E. Bush; boards, A. H. Ivins; tissue, E. C. Robertson. 

1907-08—President, David S. Cowles; secretary-treasurer, Louis 
Chable. 

1908-09— President, David S. Cowles; secretary-treasurer, Louis 
Chable. 

1909-10—President, Arthur C. Hastings; vice-president, George 
F. Steele; secretary-treasurer, Louis Chable. 

1910-11—President, Arthur C. Hastings; vice-president, George 
F. Steele; secretary-treasurer, Louis Chable. 

1911-12—President, Arthur C. Hastings; vice-president, George 
F. Steele; secretary-treasurer, Clarence I. McNair. 

1912-13—President, Arthur C. Hastings; vice-president, George 
F. Steele. 

1913-14—President and treasurer, Arthur C. Hastings; secretary, 
Charles F. Moore. 


NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. 


HE National Paper Trade Association of the U. S. had 
its inception in the brain of the late John E. Linde in 
the year 1903. At that time Mr. Linde was chairman of 
the Committee on “Relations with Manufacturers’ of the 

Paper Association of New York City, and in his official capacity 
he had been endeavoring to persuade certain manufacturers to 
institute a number of reforms which seemed desirable to the New 
York trade. He was confronted with the statement that the views 
of the New York trade, as expressed by him, did not coincide 
with that of paper jobbers in other sections of the country. 

This situation was discussed at a meeting of the New York 
association, and believing that the only way to harmonize the trade 
throughout the country would be an organiza- 
tion national in its scope, action was taken to 
invite the then existing associations of paper job- 
bers to send representatives to a meeting to con- 
sider such a project. 





Gro. OLMSTEAD, 
Member of Executive Council. 





Pursuant to such invitation, representatives of the Western Paper 
Dealers’ Association, the Central States Paper Dealers’ Association, 
the Baltimore Paper Trade Association, the Boston Paper Trade 
Association and the Paper Association of New York City gathered 
in the rathskeller in the Dunn Building, New York, on December 
15, 1903, where, after a thorough discussion, the general plan was 
unanimously approved and a temporary organization formed with 
the following officers: President, O. A. Miller; vice-president, W. 
F. McQuillen; secretary, John E. Linde; treasurer, Gordon L. 
Reese. These officers were elected to serve until the first annual 
meeting, the time of which was fixed as February 9, 1904. 

On the last mentioned date, delegates from the five organizations, 
which had participated in the preliminary meeting, convened at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, and completed the per- 












Joun Leste, 


President. 


manent organization by the adoption of a constitution and by-laws. 

The objects of the organization were stated in the constitution 
thus: “It shall be the purpose of this association to improve and 
regulate the business dealings of its members with their customers 
as well as with the manufacturers and put them upon a fair, 
equitable basis for all concerned.” This section was subsequently 
amended to read: “It shall be the_purpose of this association to 
foster and promote the best interests of the paper trade.” 

Membership was and is confined to organizations composed of 
paper dealers or jobbers and a definition of a dealer or jobber 
was adopted. 

The Boston Paper Trade Association resigned for the reason that 
it was not composed exclusively of paper deal- 
ers and the newly organized Boston Paper 
Jobbers’ Association was elected in its place. 
The Northwestern Paper Dealers’ Association 
was elected to membership, making a member- 











E. U. Kimpark, 
Member of Executive Council. 


ship of six associations with an individual membership of be- 
tween ninety and one hundred. 

Officers were elected for the term of one year as follows: Pres- 
ident, O. A. Miller; first vice-president, W. F. McQuillen; second 
vice-president, I. W. Carpenter; secretary and treasurer, J. E. 
Linde. The meeting also authorized the employment of an assistant 
secretary, which office has been held continuously by W. C. Ridg- 
way, although the title was subsequently changed to corresponding 
secretary. 

On the afternoon of the same day, February 9, 1904, the delegates, 
who had attended the annual meeting, met in conference with fifty- 
two manufacturers for the purpose of discussing at short range 
subjects of mutual interest. At the close of this meeting the 
following resolution was passed by the manufacturers present: 
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E. E. Wricnut, 


Member Executive Council. 


A. B. SHERRILL, 


Member Executive Council. 


“Resolved that the manufacturers here present express their sym- 
pathy and good will towards the efforts of the National Paper 
Trade Association to ameliorate the abuses that have crept into 
their line of business and herewith express their desire to co- 
operate in any way that may seem to be mutually beneficial.” 

Since its organization the annual meeting has been held in. Feb- 
ruary of each year in New York, and for seven successive years 
a summer meeting was held at various cities, be- 
ginning with that in Chicago in 1905, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul in 1906, Mackinac Island in 1907, 
Detroit in 1908, Boston in 1909, Cleveland in 1910 
and Washington and Baltimore in 1911. These 
summer meetings were largely devoted to the pro- 
motion of good feeling and the broadening of ac- 
quaintanceship among the members. These ob- 
jects having been accomplished, the summer meet- 
ings were abolished at the annual meeting in 1912. 

The same officers elected in 1904 were re-elected 
in 1905 and the precedent was then established of 
re-electing the president for a second term, which 
has since been followed. 

At the annual meeting.in 1904, the Paper Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia was elected and in 1906 
the newly organized Empire State Paper Associa- 
tion, covering upper New York State, was elected. 
The Pacific Coast Paper Association, composed of 
dealers in the Pacific Coast States, was added to 
the membership roll in 1913. To a membership of five associa- 
tions at the preliminary meeting there has been added four asso- 
ciations, and the individual membership has grown from about 
100 to 212 at the time of the annual meeting in 1914, divided as 
follows: 


Paper Association of New York City. ............ccec ee eeees 57 
New England Paper Jobbers’ Association.................... 31 
Central States Paper Dealers’ Association. ................... 23 
Saltimore and Southern Paper Trade Association............ 26 
Western Paper Dealers’ Association. ...............2eeeeeeee: 24 
Empite Papert Tint: Asstt oo oo ob ibs dtccck oe cdeyaaes 15 
Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia..................... 17 
Pacific Coast Pater AseGtimaneths 5. a 5 hss ik owes aesa ven 11 
Northwestern Paper Dealers’ Association.................... 8 


Total 


The territory now covered by the local associations is for all 
practical purposes co-extensive with the boundaries of the United 
States, for it will be noted from a comparison of the present names 
of the constituent organizations with the original membership that 
the Boston association has become the New England association 
and the Baltimore association has added the word Southern to its 
title. With a few exceptions scattered throughout the country, all 








W. C. Rinceway, 


Corresponding Secretary. 
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the principal paper jobbing houses are numbered among its mem- 
bers and its growth in both number and in the spirit of co-operation 
has been steady. 

The work of the association has been for the most part educa- 
tional both with its own members and with the manufacturers. 
The members have had presented to them at the various meetings 
many improved methods for the conduct of a paper jobbing busi- 
ness and plans for placing their business on a profit paying basis. 
Many of these plans have been adopted and are now returning 
real profits to the members, while some are still to be worked out 
and applied. Efforts have been made with more or less success 
to show the manufacturer that the jobber is entitled to market 
the output of paper manufactured in this country. As evidence 
of the value of the jobber to the manufacturer and of the correct- 
ness of the position of the jobber, attention is called to the prosper- 
ity of the mills which confine their business exclusively to the 
dealer. 

With the coming years, the National Paper Trade Association 
will continue its work of improving conditions of the trade as a 
whole, and with the experience of the past ten years as a guide 
will undoubtedly have even more success than in the past. 


Orricers PAST AND PRESENT. 


The following is a roster of the officers of the association to the 
end of the present year: 

From February, 1906, to February, 1907: Pres- 
ident, J. E. Linde; first vice-president, W. F. Mc- 
Quillen; second vice-president, E. U. Kimbark; 
treasurer, J. H. Sinex; secretary, Hazard Lasher. 

From February, 1907, to February, 1908: Pres- 
ident, J. E. Linde; first vice-president, W. F. Mc- 
Quillen; second vice-president, E. U. Kimbark; 
treasurer, J. H. Sinex; secretary, John A. Church. 

From February, 1908, to February, 1910: Presi- 
dent, W. F. McQuillen; first vice-president, E. U. 
Kimbark; second vice-president, John Leslie; 
treasurer, E. E. Wright; secretary, Thos. F. Smith. 

From February, 1910, to February, 1912: Pres- 
ident, E. U. Kimbark; first vice-president, John 
Leslie; second vice-president, E. E. Wright; treas- 
urer, R. P. Andrews; secretary, Thos. F. Smith. 

From February, 1912, to February, 1914: Pres- 
ident, John Leslie; first vice-president, Joseph T. 
Alling; second vice-president, Thos. F. Smith; 
treasurer, R. P. Andrews; secretary, Fritz Linden- 
meyr. An election of officers was held at the annual meeting at 








ws 
W. F. McQuriten, 


Member Executive Council. 





E. J. Stiwe tt, 


Member Executive Council. 


the Waldorf-Astoria this year, and the list of these newly- 
inaugurated directors will be found in the account of the proceed- 
ings of the convention, held on February 16, 17 and 18. As in the 
past they will serve for two years in their official capacity. 
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PAPER ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY 


purpose of organizing the Paper Association of New York 
City. At this meeting, Major Fred Ackerman, of Perkins- 
Goodwin; Gustave Lindenmeyr, of Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons; E. F. Crow, of Perkins-Goodwin; Spencer Lathrop, of 


f November, 1901, W. B. Brewster called a meeting for the 


Paut E. VERNon, 


President. 


Lasher & Lathrop; E. J. Merriam, of E. J. Merriam Paper Com- 


pany; Edward Wright, of Miller & Wright, and J. E. Linde, of 
J. E. Linde Paper Company, were present. 

The scheme as outlined by Mr. Brewster seemed to appeal to 
these gentlemen as we find them in early December meeting again, 


W. A. UNDERHILL, 


lst Vice-President. 


and an organization was effected with Eben Miller as president; 
W. D. May, vice-president; Thomas Barrett, treasurer; Spencer 
Lathrop, secretary. Articles of incorporation and a constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, the second article reading: “The ob- 


ject of the corporation is to improve and regulate the business 
and business dealings of persons engaged in conducting a whole- 
sale paper trade, and to establish a mutual and common interest 
in said trade, and to adopt rules and by-laws governing the 
same.” 


CHARLES ADDOMs, 


2nd Vice-President. 


At the first meeting it was interesting to note the fact of how 
few dealers who knew each other by reputation knew the in- 
dividuals themselves; numbers who had fought for business and 
cut each others’ prices and felt that there was a possibility of 
their competitor almost not being human because of cutting 


W. C. Rieway, 


Assistant Secretary. 


prices, found at these early meetings that the fore-mentioned 
competitor was not only human but a very agreeable fellow to 
know, and two members became such good friends that they 
hailed each other by their first names, entertained each other at 
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luncheons and commenced a friendship which death only could 
terminate. 

In May, an important event occurred for the association in se- 
curing the services of the permanent secretary, W. C. Ridgeway, 
who has succeeded in cementing the association strongly together 
and to whose tact may be attributed the successful piloting of the 
organization in the time of difficulty. 

W. D. May succeeded the original president, and it was during 
his term of office that the National Association, comprising all 
the jobbers’ organizations of the country in the paper line, was 
formed. J. E. Linde was Mr. May’s successor and left the presi- 
dency of the New York Association to become the president of 
the National Association. The Membership Committee work 
was pushed actively in the critical times of organization by Wil- 
liam E, Underhill, of Charles F. Hubbs & Co., and with a mem- 
bership today of fifty-seven, comprising very nearly all the deal- 
ers in paper in New York. 

The annual dinner was at that time held uptown at some hotel 
where the members, clad in stiff fronts, listened to various ora- 
tors. At one of the most notable dinners Gifford Pinchot was the 
guest, and, becoming interested in his audience, put aside his reg- 
ular manuscript and delivered an address which will be long 
remembered by those who had the good fortune to listen to him. 

Monthly meetings were held at which the officers and a faithful 
few religiously attended. W. E. Ebbitts succeeded J. E. Linde, 
and he in turn was succeeded by George Perkins. Aside from the 
better acquaintances of the members, some mutual rules were 
adopted for the benefit of those connected with the trade. Mr. 


Frank Wilson succeeded Mr. Perkins as president, and in 1908 a 
parade was held in which the organization did good work in get- 
ting out all the paper men in line for the Republican ticket. The 
great yearly event of the dinner, at which every one was ex- 
pected to turn out, was still unsatisfactory until in 1912, at the 
time of the presidency of Paul E. Vernon, it was thought wise 
to have a dinner at a price which would secure attendance. 

At the Arkwright Club, with a minimum of speeches, 180 sat 
down to listen to an excellent vaudeville show. Such was the 
success of this dinner that this year the speeches were entirely 
eliminated and the members proceeded to make merry as much as 
they could while vaudeville artists on the platform and on the 
floor entertained by their songs and cemented together the ac- 
quaintances of all who attended. The meeting in this social way 
of many who had cut each others’ prices and frowned at each 
other could not but fail to render their next meeting on the field 
of competition less bitter. The Paper TraDE JOURNAL in an 
editorial and an account ably interpreted the spirit of the dinner. 

The association is now at high water-mark and is so well off 
financially that notwithstanding the high cost of living, it re- 
duced this year its dues. Various ideas are being considered by 


its members and officers to make it more useful to the members 
and of greater service to the trade, and it must be with a feeling 
of satisfaction to those early incorporators to view the organiza- 
tion which they assisted in organizing which has been of so 
much use and bids fair with every year to add greater value to 
the city and to the industry of which these gentlemen are a part. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN WOOD PULP IMPORTERS 





FTER several informal meetings of some of the wood 
piulp importers in the City of New York, a permanent 
organization was formed February 16, 1910, under the 
style of the Association of American Wood Pulp Im- 

porters, and in April, 1911, was incorporated under New York 
State laws. 
The association aims to promote a better understanding and 


FrepertcK Bertucn, 
President. 
acquaintance amongst its members, to establish trade customs 
and rules and to generally further by united action whenever 


necessary their special welfare and interest in business. It has 
been able to accomplish a great deal of good through its organ- 
ization and by the adoption of a uniform system of contracts and 
the adjustment of differences wherever possible by arbitration, 
and though united action has been able to overcome difficulties in 
the trade, which under former conditions would have been almost 
impossible. 


SicmunpD GOLDMAN, 
Secretary. 
The association is composed of the leading importers of wood 
pulp in this country. 
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Referring to the organization when it. was formed the PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL at the time had this to say: 

The leading importers of pulp in this country came together 
last week in New York and formed a trade organization to fur- 
ther their interests in all matters which they have in common. 
With a few exceptions all the New York importers are members 
of the new association. 

Frederick Bertuch was chairman of the meeting, and on mo- 
tion a nominating committee, composed of Robert Atterbury, 
James Pirnie and Perets Rosenberg, was appointed to name a 
set of officers. The officers nominated and elected were Fred- 
erick Bertuch, president; Ira L. Beebe, vice-president; Rudolph 
Helwig, treasurer, and Sigmund Goldman, secretary. 

A committee, consisting of Leon Gottheil, Frederich Bertuch, 
ex-officio, and Ira L. Beebe, was then appointed to draw up a set 
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of by-laws and select an appropriate name for the new associa- 
tion. This committee will make a formal report at the next 
meeting, which is subject to the call of the president. 

The members of the new organization are F. Bertuch & Co., 
Edwin Butterworth & Co., the Perkins-Goodwin Company, Felix 
Salomon & Co., E. M. Sergeant & Co., Castle, Gottheil & Over- 
ton, Rudolph Helwig, G. Rau, Atterbury Brothers, Ira L. Beebe 
& Co. and the Jean Freese Company. 

There is now being prepared a new form of contract between 
the importers and the mills here using imported pulps, which will 
be officially adopted by the new association. It is stated that the 
new contract will contain no radical changes from the present 
forms of contracts, but will simply bring existing contract forms 
into one that is more uniform and which can be used by all the 
importers alike. Later on it is proposed to have a more uniform 
contract between the importers and their agents or mills abroad. 


THE WRITING PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 





of the New England Loft Dried Paper Manufacturers’ 
formed in 1903. 
changed its 
Association,” 


TT: Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association grew out 


Association, which was In December 

of 1906 this name to simply 
“Writing Paper and took in the 
writing paper manufacturers all over the country, until today, 


with one exception, every writing paper manufacturer is a mem- 


association 
Manufacturers’ 


C. A. Crocker, 


President. 
ber. The officers since this incorporation have been as follows: 


President. 


C. M. Burnett 
C. M. Burnett 
A. W. Esleeck 


Vice-president. 
E. P. Bagg 
Franklin Weston 
Franklin Weston 
H. G. Freeman 
Franklin Weston 
H. G. Freeman 
Wm. Gilbert 
H. A. Moses 
Geo. A. Whiting 
E. R. Behrend 


Sec’y and Treas. 
Alfred Leeds 


E. W. Bliss 
W. D. Judd 
C. A. Crocker 
B. A. Franklin 


1906-7 
1908-9 
1910-11 
1912 
1913 


W. D. Judd 
C. A. Crocker 


The purpose of this association is mainly outlined in the second 
clause of its by-laws, which reads: “The purpose of this associa- 
tion shall be to encourage social relations among its members and 
to discuss any matters of mutual interest to the writing paper 


trade. It also has from time to time promulgated trade customs. 
The membership at present comprises: 


American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Aetna 
Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio; Beckett Paper Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; Berkshire Hills Paper Company, Adams, Mass.; L. L. 


Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass.; Byron Weston Company, 
Dalton, Mass.; Carew Manufacturing Company, South Hadley 


E. R. BExREND, 
Vice-President. 


Falls, Mass.; Chapin & Gould Paper Company, Springfield, Mass.; 
Chemical Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Crane Brothers, West- 
field, Mass.; Z. & W. M. Crane, Dalton, Mass.; Crane & Co., Dal- 
ton, Mass.; Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Mass.; C. H. 
Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Conn.; Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, Bangor, Me.; Esleeck Manufacturing Company, 
Turners Falls, Mass.; Fox River Paper Company, Apple- 
ton, Wis.; Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis.; Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; Hampshire Paper Company, South 
Hadley Falls, Mass.; Hawthorne Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio; Kalamazoo Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Keith Paper Company, Turners 
Falls, Mass.; Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, Mich.; Millers Falls 
Paper Company, Millers Falls, Mass.; Mountain Mill Paper Com- 
pany, Lee, Mass.; Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis.; The 
W. B. Oglesby Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio; Old Berkshire 
Mills Company, Dalton, Mass.; Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Plover Paper Company, Menasha, Wis.; Poland Paper 
Company, Mechanic Falls, Me.; B. D. Rising Paper Company, 
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A. P. RAMAGE, President LAWSON RAMAGE, Treasurer 
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Grorce A. WHITING, 


BENJAMIN A. FRANKLIN, 
Vice-President. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Housatonic, Mass.; Riverside Fibre & Paper Company, Appleton, neague, Mass.; Taylor-Burt Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Valley 
Wis.; Russell Falls Paper Company, Russell, Mass.; Southworth Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Worthy Paper Company, Mitti- 
Company, Mittineague, Mass.; Strathmore Paper Company, Mitti- neague, Mass. 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS BOOK PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


This bureau was organized and began its work December 1, 1913. 
The determination to conduct such a bureau in the interest of the 
book paper manufacturers was not reached, as some have sup- 
posed, on account of any disagreement in the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, but solely for the reason that the manufacturers 
of book paper have for some time been con- 
vinced that they have not enough interests 
in common with the manufacturers of other 
grades of paper to make it desirable that all 
should be grouped together in practical 
organization work. 

There is indeed no actual organization 
of the book people at all. The Bureau of 
Statistics, which is conducted by its secre- 
tary, Charles F. Moore, is supported by con- 
tributions from the book manufacturers; but 
the management of the bureau is entirely 
in the hands of the secretary, and the manu- 
facturers themselves do not even have any 
stated time for meetings, but come together 
when called by the secretary to consider 
matters of proper and mutual interest. 

The statistics which are collected and dis- 
tributed by the bureau are only such as can 
be in the main obtained from the Bureau of 
Statistics in the Census Department of the 
Federal government; the figures of the lat- 
ter, however, are published so infrequently 
and so long after the date of their collec- Cuartes F. Moore, the consumption of that grade of paper at 
tion, as to render them of little practical Secretary. 
use except as a matter of reference. It is for this reason that 
the bureau is maintained, which in the very nature of things can 
render a more prompt and detailed service. 

In this day of aggressive industrial life, no manufacturer can 
intelligently carry on his business without a general knowledge of 


trade conditions, which information he must have promptly if it 
be of any material service. 

In addition to collecting figures, tabulating and distributing re- 
ports, it is endeavored to make it a bureau of information as well; 
through which matters of general interest to the trade may, by the 

secretary, be promptly communicated, and 
from which source the members may or- 
dinarily obtain reply to inquiries bearing 
upon their particular line of industry. 

So far from being an organization with 
intent to take advantage of the public or to 
either infringe or evade the law, one of the 
objects of the bureau is to keep the book 
paper manufacturers advised as to the enact- 
ment and construction of statutes both State 
and Federal, in order that they may conform 
themselves strictly to their requirements. 

The eminently fair and successful manner 
in which trade abuses were overcome and 
the approval with which this effort was 
looked upon in every direction prompted 
the book paper manufacturers to continue 
these meetings at monthly intervals, with 
the result that its activities became enlarged 
and a Bureau of Statistics inaugurated. This 
Bureau, however, was limited to the gather- 
ing of figures showing the monthly produc- 
tion of book papers and similar grades, and 


various consuming centres. 
When the association in 1908 became an industrial instead of 
social factor in the trade, the Book Paper Division was merged 
with the other branches of the industry, and the statistical bureau 
maintained and enlarged under the direction and management of 
Arthur C. Hastings, the then newly elected president. 
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H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
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MIAMI VALLEY PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
the mills and jobbers, which meeting was very successful. 


of education and to bring the paper manufacturers of the 
Miami Valley into a close and friendly relation. 

At a meeting of representatives of these mills held in 
Middletown, Ohio, in November, 1909, a permanet organization 
was formed and the following officers elected: 

President, D. E. Harlan, of the Crystal Paper Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio; treasurer, S. M. Goodman, formerly of the Champion 


TT: primary object of the association is for the promotion 





THOMAS BECKETT, 


President. 


Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio; secretary, W. W. Sunder- 
land, of the Miami Paper Company, West Carrollton, Ohio. 

These officers served until March, 1911, when the following 
officers were elected: 

President, Arthur H. Nevius, of the Miami Paper Company, 
West Carrollton, Ohio; vice-president, Alexander Thomson, of 
the Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio; secretary 
and treasurer, John Gibson, of the Wrenn Paper Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

The officers elected in 1912 were: President, S. M. Goodman, 
formerly of the Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio ; vice-president, M. T. Hartley, of the P. A. Sorg Paper Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio; secretary and treasurer, John Gibson, 
Jr., of the Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

The present officers were elected in March, 1913. They are: 
President, Thos. Beckett, of the Beckett Paper Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; vice-president, E. T. Gardner, of the Colin Gardner 
Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio; secretary and treasurer, J. F. 
Dunifer, of the Miami Paper Company, West Carrollton, Ohio. 

Meetings are held at intervals during the winter months at the 
Hamilton Club, Hamilton, Ohio, where the representatives of the 
mills get together for a dinner and are afterward addressed on 
various subjects by speakers secured for the occasion. 

In 1910 it was suggested that the association hold a mid-summer 
meeting to which their customers from various parts of the United 
States and Canada were invited. The first mid-summer meeting 
was held at the Chautauqua grounds near Franklin, Ohio, in June, 
1910. At this meeting there were 140 representatives of the mills 
and various jobbers. The meeting being such a success the 


second mid-summer meeting was held at the same place -in 
June, 1911. 


At this meeting there were 250 representatives: of 


In June, 1912, the third mid-summer meeting was held at the 
Chautauqua grounds, and at this meeting there were 300 in 
attendance. 

These mid-summer meetings continued to grow in attendance, 
and it was thought that the climax had been reached, but at a 
meeting of the association at the Hamilton Club, Hamilton, Ohio, 
in March, 1913, it was decided to hold the fourth mid-summer 
meeting in June, the place of the meeting to be the same as on 
previous occasions. ’ 

Several weeks after this meeting held at Hamilton the Miami 
Valley was visited by the worst disaster in its history, and the 
entire valley was swept by a terrible flood. All of the mills suffered 
a terrible loss by water, and the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, by both water and fire. But despite this disaster 
the paper men of the Miami Valley decided they could not give 
up their annual mid-summer meeting and the committee proceeded 
with plans for holding it. The Chautauqua grounds were in very 
bad condition, but as the previous successful meetings had been 
held at that place it was decided to hold the fourth one at the 
some place. A record-breaking crowd was the outcome, there 
being 350 in attendance from various parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

These mid-summer meetings have always been very enjoyable 
affairs, as they serve to bring the mill man and the customer 
closer to one another, and affords them an opportunity to meet 
old friends and niake new ones. 

The committee in charge of these meetings has been Arthur H. 
Nevius, of the Miami Paper Company, West Carrollton, Ohio, 





J. F. Duntrerr, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


chairman, assisted by D. E. Harlan, of the Crystal Paper Company, 
Middletown, Ohio; W. H. Scobie, of the Philip Carey Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lockland, Ohio; C. C. Richardson, of the Richard- 
son Paper Company, Lockland, Ohio, and John Gibson, of the 
Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. - 

Visitors to these meetings have an opportunity to see just what 
the Miami Valley is; how the mills are located, and it enables 
them to become better informed regarding the buying and handling 
of.different grades of paper, for among the various mills located 
within a radius of fifty miles everything in the paper line is manu- 
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BOARDS DRIED FLAT 


BINDERS, FRICTION, FIBRE, TRUNK, 
BUILDING, PANELS, INSULATION, ASBESTOS, 
PLASTER, LEATHER, HEELING 
AND 
OTHER WET MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Uniformly, Quickly, Cheaply, Without Waste 
All Desirable Qualities Preserved 


THE MEDIUMS WHICH ACCOMPLISH THIS 
ARE BUILT, INSTALLED AND GUARANTEED 
By the 


Fibre-Board & Pulp Products Drying 


Machine Corporation 
1254 Broadway, New York 


STEAM AND HEATED AIR 
AUTOMATIC, CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
BOARD DRYING MACHINES 


_ A LARGE ESTABLISHMENT WITH BUT ONE DEPARTMENT 
NOT ONE DEPARTMENT IN A LARGE ESTABLISHMENT 








The Very Best 
PULP MILL DRYING APPARATUS 
NOTHING ELSE 


SEND FOR US, CALL ON US OR WRITE TO US 
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These mills form a 
chain from West Carrollton to Lockland, and are all located in 


factured with the exception of news print. 


adjoining towns. Being located adjacent, different grades of 
paper can be bought and mixed cars assembled from these various 
mills. The assembling of these mixed cars has become an im- 
portant factor in the disposition of the product of the Miami 
Valley paper mills, as it enables the consumer to ship his paper 
at a carload rate. Club cars are made up among the different mills 
in the valley to various paper centers of the East and Middle 





M. T. Hartiey, 
Former Vice-President. 


West, and this has been one of the results of the organization of 
the Miami Valley Paper Manufacturers’ Association, and their 
slogan is “Buy in the Valley and get in cars.” 

*The present membership comprises the following concerns: 

The Miami Paper Company, West Carrollton, Ohio. 

Ohio Paper Company, Miamisburg, Ohio. 

The Franklin. Board & Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio. 
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Harding Paper Company (division), Franklin,, Ohio. 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing Company, Franklin, Ohio. 

The Advance Bag Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

The Crystal Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

The Colin Gardner Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
The Gardner-Harvey Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
The National Box Board Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
The Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

The W. B. Oglesby Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 





Joun Grsson, Jr., 
Former Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Paul A. Sorg Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

The Wardlow-Thomas Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
The Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

The Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

The Fox Paper Company, Lockland, Ohio. 

The Philip Carey Manufacturing Company, Lockland, Ohio. 
The Richardson, Paper Company, Lockland, Ohio. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION 





very first local associations that were formed. Some 

twelve years ago it was started in Minneapolis. It was 

a very loose association, to be sure, until it became affil- 
iated with the National. Association. - It includes a large per- 
centage of the local jobbers, nine in all, at the present time. 

The officers for last year were: President, Mr. W. W. Leonard; 
vice-president, C. F. Wright; secretary and treasurer, L. R. 
Boswell. 

At the meeting last month (January, 1914) new officers were 
elected as follows: President, Mr. C. F. Wright; vice-president, 
Mr. Harry Matthewson; secretary and treasurer, L. R. Boswell; 
executive member, Mr. E. J. Stilwell. 

The Northwestern Paper Trade Association has been very 
advanced in its ideas. It is believed to be the first association to 


Ls Northwestern Paper Trade Association was one of the 


adopt a uniform price for broken packages and held to the uni- 
formity for Ovér a year before the matter ever was brought to 
the attention of the National Association. 
too, the organization is very advanced. 


In the matter of credits, 





All the paper houses in the “Twin Cities,” selling printers and 
publishers have a credit association and employ a secretary, part 
of whose duties are to keep the houses informed at all times 
about the credit condition of the local printers. The credit men 
meet every week ‘at luncheon, so the affiliation between the job- 
bers is very close. Also, the managers of the paper houses in 
Minneapolis meet every week at luncheon to discuss matters of 
general interest and exchange information. The friendly feeling 
between the houses of the Twin Cities is most gratifying and we 
are confident that the jobbers are closer together than in any 
other territory. 

The Northwestern Association comprises the following mem- 
bership: John Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis (Mr. Leslie is 
president of the National Association) ; McClellan Paper Com- 
pany, Paper Supply Company, Minneapolis Paper Company, 
White & Leonard, Melady Paper Company, St. Paul; F. G. Leslie 
Paper Company, St. Paul; Wright, Barrett & Stilwell, St. Paul; 
Puyton Paper Company, Duluth. 
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Orono Pulp &, Paper Co. 


BANGOR, MAINE 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE MANILAS 


KRAFT 

BAG 

SACK 

WRAPPING 
» COATING 


MACHINE GLAZED AND OTHER LIGHT WEIGHT SPECIALTIES 


Daily Product: 60 Tons Paper and 45 Tons Sulphite Pulp 


GEO. E. KEITH, President EDWARD B. DRAPER, Treasurer & General Manager | 


NATATIDIN PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Bleached and Unbleached 
Sulphite Fibre 


AND 


High Grade Sulphite Specialties 


Mills and Office Lincoln, Maine 
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THE BALTIMORE AND SOUTHERN PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION 





industry in Baltimore were ascribing to each other various 
attributes, among others, horns, hoofs and an odor of 
brimstone. Perceiving, however, that distrusting one’s 
business associates benefited no one but the consumer, but worked 
a great hardship on all the jobbers, a few of the dominant spirits 
of the trade began to realize that something must be done and done 
quickly and that as estrangement was not beneficial, that possibly 
a co-operative spirit might be the better course. And so two men 
in the paper trade in Baltimore got busy and endeavored to in- 
terest others in the idea of forming an association. The leaven 
started to work, and a meeting was called to discuss ways and 
means. 
This was in the spring of 1903, and at that first meeting of the 


B 1903 the several gentlemen engaged in the paper jobbing 





Cuartes W. Beers, 


Treasurer. 


association, which was held at Mullen’s Hotel, a non-incorporated 
association was formed. It was called the Baltimore Paper Trade 
Association, with the avowed object of creating a better feeling and 
acquaintance among the members of the trade by social intercourse 
and of discussing business matters of common interest. The asso- 
ciation was purely local and the personnel of the members shows 
only the names of Baltimore paper men. Sixteen concerns enrolled ; 
they were as follows: Smith-Dixon Company, Dobler & Mudge, 
Hubbs & Corning Company, Columbia Paper Bag Company, C. E. 
Stevens Brothers, McDonald & Fisher, Bond & Mentzel Paper 
Company, Bradley, Kirkman & Reese, Robins Paper Company, 
W. M. Hedian & Co., O. F. H. Warner & Co., John A. Dushane 
& Co., Mentzel & Sons, Matthew C. Fenton, J. R. Seligman, Philip 
Lindemeyr. 

Since this first organization was started, there have been a great 
many changes and there have been a number of deaths. Those 
deceased are Mr. Dixon, of Smith-Dixon Company; Mr. Dobler, of 
Dobler & Mudge; both Messrs. McDonald and Fisher, of Mc- 
Donald & Fisher; Mr. Dushane, of John A. Dushane & Co., and 
O. F. H. Warner, of O. F. H. Warner & Co., and changes have 
occurred in the Bond & Mentzel Paper Company, now running as 
the B. F. Bond Paper Company and as H. D. Mentzel & Co.; 


B. W. Witson, 


President. 


Bradley, Kirkman & Reese, now known as Bradley-Reese Com- 
pany; W. M. Hedian & Co., now out of business; John A. Dushane 
& Co., now succeeded by Charles W. Beers & Co.; Mentzel & Sons 
and J. R. Seligman both now out of business. The officers of this 
first association were E. Tileston Mudge, president; Robert L. 
Stevens, vice-president; A. J. Corning, Jr., treasurer, and Gordon 
L. Reese, secretary. ; 

In February, 1904, the Great Fire, as it is known in Baltimore, 
occurred and practically all of the larger jobbers had their w4re- 
houses burnt to the ground, Dobler & Mudge and Stevens Brothers 
escaping. Naturally they reaped a well deserved and legitimate’ 
harvest. In the troublous times following the fire, the association 
members were assisted very greatly by jobbers in neighboring 
territories. 





H. Newton ScHILLINGER, 


Secretary. 


Naturally association matters were dropped for several months, 
but late in the summer of 1904, after new locations had been 
secured, new stocks were put in and business again became normal, 
then the jobbers again took up the meetings. They decided, in 
view of the success of the association to incorporate it. This was 
duly incorporated on September 29, 1904, by E. Tileston Mudge, 
Isaac H. Dixon, Henry D. Mentzel, A. J. Corning, Jr., and Ran- 
dolph Barton, Jr., attorney. There was but little change in the mem- 
bership. Of the incorporated concern Mr. Mudge was the first 
president. 

Little can be written about the early years of the association. 
The selective process was going on and gradually those men best 
suited for the respective positions open in the association came 
to the front. The scope of the association became larger and 
instead of taking in Baltimore dealers only, it branched out and 
took on as members, jobbers from Washington, Norfolk, Rich- 
mond and Hagerstown. 

The same officers were elected at the annual meeting in 1905 and 
1906. They were: President, B. F. Bond; vice-president, A. J. 
Corning, Jr.; secretary, Frederick N. McDonald; treasurer, Robert 
L. Stevens. 

Thereafter the position of secretary of the association was held 
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HOFFMAN-YOUMANS PAPER MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


No.1 White, No.2 White and No. 1 Manilla Tissues 
One, two, three and four thousand Sheet Roll Toilet 


from standard No. | ten pound Manilla Tissue. 


WAX PAPERS 


for Confectioners, Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers, Florists and Bakers 


PURE FOOD LUNCH ROLLS, WAX BUTTER 
ROLLS AND WAX BUTTER WRAPS IN ALL SIZES 


EQUIPPED TO DO REWINDING IN SMALL ROLLS FOR 
ALL PURPOSES; ALSO ONE AND TWO COLOR PRINTING 


We make a specialty of furnishing Combination Cars of the above grades. 


SALES OFFICE AND MILL AT———— 
BALDWINSVILLE : : . NEW YORK 
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James MEIKLE, 


Vice-President. 


by Frederick N. 
April, 1913. 

In September, 1907, A. J. Corning, Jr., was elected president and 
Charles W. Beers, treasurer, and Mr. Beers has held since that 
time the same office continuously. J. Albert Robins was appointed 
chairman of the membership committee, and his efforts to enlarge 
the membership have been largely responsible for the present splen- 
did showing both in membership and enthusiasm. 

In 1908 Ross P. Andrews was elected president and A. J. Corn- 
ing, Jr., vice-president. 

In 1909 there was a feeling among the various members that 
the name of the association did not give the correct idea as to 
the field of its activities. It was, therefore, decided that a new cor- 
poration be chartered, known as the Baltimore and Southern Paper 
Trade Association, Incorporated. This was accordingly done on 
October 28, 1909, the incorporators being Ross P. Andrews, Albion 


McDonald until his death, which occurred in 


Ross P. ANDREWS, 


B. F. Bonn. 
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J. ALBERT Rosins, 


Chairman Membership Committee. 


J. Corning, Jr., Frederick N. McDonald, Charles W. Beers and 
J. Albert Robins. 

The membership at that time consisted of eleven members from 
Baltimore, three from Washington, two from Norfolk, one from 
Hagerstown, Md., four from Richmond, Va., two from Atlanta, 
Ga., one from Jacksonville, Fla., and one each from New Orleans, 
La., Houston and Dallas, Texas, a total of twenty-seven. 

In September, 1910, the first outing of the association was held, 


the members going in motor cars to the pleasure shore owned by 


H. A. 
from 


Fitzjarrell, where a full day of enjoyment and relaxation 

business was spent. The memory of the occasion is still 
fresh in the minds of all who attended. 

In the summer of 1911 the association had the pleasure of enter- 
taining the members of the National Paper Trade Association at 
Washington and Baltimore on their last summer’s outing from 
June 21 to the 24th inclusive. 


A. J. Cornrne. 


Three ex-presidents of the Baltimore & Southern Paper Trade Association. 
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M&M 


~ MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


BEST GRADES 
WRAPPING PAPER 


FIBERS AND KRAFT 


Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. 


MILLS AT 
MARINETTE, WIS. © MENOMINEE, MICH. 


H. A. J. UPHAM, Pres. R. W. S. HOSKIN, Gen. Mgr. F. A. SILLMAN, Sec’y and Treas. 
ROBT. F. GOODMAN, Vice-Pres. C. ANDERSON, Asst. Sec’y 


Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


MARINETTE = - =WISCONSIN— 
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In April, 1913, H. Newton Schillinger, of the Bradley-Reese 
Company, was elected secretary of the association to fill the vacancy 
caused by the sudden death of Mr. McDonald. Mr. Schillinger 
has always been an active worker. The present healthy state of 
the association is in a great measure due to his untiring efforts. 
It was through his work that the association started about eighteen 
months ago a series of mid-week luncheons, where members could 
meet and discuss credits and various interesting matters, and alto- 
gether spend an hour or two in pleasant social intercourse. These 
meetings have proven very beneficial. 

In April, 1913, again the regular quarterly meeting, instead of 
being held at Baltimore, was held at Richmond, Va. The paper 
men and their friends filled a special car and proceeded to Rich- 
mond, where they were met with open arms. 

At the meeting in Richmond was launched the project of a 
credit bureau. A. J. Corning, Jr., was appointed chairman. He 
has brought this bureau to a high state of efficiency. 

At the last annual meeting in September, 1913, which was held 
at the Oasis Shore near Baltimore, those old war horses who 
had done so much for the good, Ross P. Andrews and A. J. Corn- 
ing, Jr., requested that they be not re-nominated for president and 
vice-president respectively. By acclamation, B. W. Wilson, of 
Richmond, Va., was elected president; J. W. C. Meikle, vice- 
president, and H. Newton Schillinger was continued in office as 
secretary, as was Mr. Beers the treasurer. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
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Schillinger are both “live wires,” and where the betterment of the 
association is at stake, no task is too arduous for them. 

Starting with a small band of jobbers in Baltimore, the associa- 
tion has steadily secured other members from other cities; as well 
as Baltimore, until now there is not a large city in the South that 
is not represented in the association, while much good has 
been done since organization. 

The present membership comprises: Bradley-Reese Company, 
Baltimore, Md.; Charles W. Beers & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Hubbs 
& Corning Company, Baltimore, Md.; Philip Lindemeyr, Baltimore, 
Md.; Robins Paper Company, Baltimore, Md.; Smith, Dixon 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Chas. G. Stott & Co., Washington, D. C,; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk, Va.; Antietam Paper; Com- 
pany, Hagerstown, Md.; Southern Paper Company, Richmond, 
Va.; National Paper Company, Atlanta, Ga.; B. F. Bond*Paper 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; H. A. Fitzjarrell & Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
O. F. H. Warner & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Eagle Paper Company, Richmond, 
Va.; B. W. Wilson Paper Company, Richmond, Va.; E. C. Palmer 
& Co., New Orleans, La.; R. A. Cauthorne Paper Company, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. Francis Hock & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Caldwell-Sites 
Company, Roanoke, Va.; H. & W. B. Drew Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md.; Richmond Paper Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va.; Matthew C. Fenton, Baltimore, Md. 


EMPIRE STATE PAPER ASSOCIATION 


of the National Paper Trade Association of the United 
States, there gathered on the evening of January 26, 1906, 
at the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., representatives of 
the following paper jobbers of the State of New York (outside 


Tae the personal efforts of W. C. Ridgway, secretary 


of the City of New York, who had already an association formed), 
for the purpose of discussing the advisability of forming an 
association: The Alling & Cory Company, of Buffalo; George 


Otiver G. BAUMAN, 
President. 
Irish Paper Company, of Buffalo; R. H. Thompson Paper Com- 
pany, of Buffalo; Hubbs & Howe Company, of Buffalo; the Cour- 
ier Paper Company, of Buffalo; the Alling & Cory Company, of 
Rochester; R. M. Myers & Co., of Rochester; Hubbs & Hastings 
Paper Company, of Rochester; the J. & F. B. Garrett Company, 


of Syracuse; and the John Single. Paper Company, also of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

After listening to many interesting remarks regarding benefits 
that would arise from having a local association it was the united 
opinion of those present that they organize a local association 
along the lines presented. 

Mr. Ridgway was elected president pro tem and after further 
discussion they proceeded to the election of permanent officers 


Frep D. Morcan, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
for the ensuing year, which resulted in the choice of Joseph T. 
Alling, of the Alling & Cory Company, Rochester, as the presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Howe, of the Hubbs & Howe Company, Buffalo, 
as vice-president; G. A. Manz, of the J. & F. B. Garrett Company, 
Syracuse, treasurer, and C. G. A. Graburn, of the Courier Paper 
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Josep F. ALLING, 
First President. 
Company, Buffalo, secretary. These men immediately began to 

carry out the objects of their new duties. 

After the election of the officers a proper name for the asso- 
ciation was discussed, which resulted in the Empire State Paper 
Association being adopted. 

A motion was also carried that the association make applica- 
tion to the National Paper Trade Association at once for ad- 
mittance to that body. 

The next meeting was held in Rochester, March 2, 1906, at the 
Powers Hotel, and the following jobbers, who were not repre- 
sented at the organization, were elected members: Daly & Fer- 
guson, Clark Manufacturing 
Rochester; Fred D. Morgan & Co., Rochester; Hudson Valley 
Paper Company, Albany; Troy Paper Company, Troy; Stephens 
& Co., Binghamton; G. F. Blackmer & Son, Saratoga. A con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted and dates fixed for holding 
regular meetings, which were January, April, July and October, 
in each year while the annual meeting took place regularly every 
January. 


Rochester ; Paper and Company, 


The third meeting was held in Syracuse at the Yates Hotel, 
April 17, 1906, with a goodly number in attendance. New appli- 
cations for membership came before the meeting and the follow- 
ing new firms were elected: The Cramer-Force Company, of 
Rochester; FE. H. Ketchum Company, Jamestown; 
Brothers, Utica; W. R. Miller & Co., Binghamton. Mr. Ridgway, 


of the National Association, was present at this meeting. He 


s3owes 


congratulated the association on its organization and_ presented 
features that would benefit every member personally and as a 
body. 

At the annual meeting, held in Utica January 15, 1907, the same 
officers were elected unanimously and business coming before the 
association was carried without opposition and with increasing 
benefits to its members, they realizing that they were a part of a 
whole represented by a national body and that all were working 
for the good and betterment of the trade in general. 

On January 21, 1908, after two years of prosperity, Wm. H. 
Howe, vice-president, was elected president; W. L. Van Alstine, 
of the Troy Paper Company, vice-president; G. A. Manz, of the 
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Wituram F. Howe, 


First vice-president and second president. 


ANNUAL NUMBER 












OFFICERS. 


W. L. Van ALSTINE, 


Second vice-president and third president. 


J. & F. B. Garrett Company, Syracuse, treasurer, and Fred. D. 
Morgan, of Fred D. Morgan & Co., Rochester, secretary. These 
same officers held over for the next succeeding two years, when 
on January 18, 1910, at Syracuse, W. L. Van Alstine was elected 
president; Oliver G. Bauman, of the R. H. Thompson Paper 
Company, Buffalo, vice-president; G. A. Manz, treasurer, and 
Fred D. Morgan, secretary. 

On January 23, 1912, another change was made in the line 
officers, Oliver G. Bauman being unanimously elected president; 
Wm. E. Ebbetts, of Syracuse, vice-president; the treasurer and 
secretary being re-elected; these officers still hold the reins over 
the destinies of the Empire State Paper Association, with the 
exception that Mr. Manz was elected to the vice-presidency, in 
place of Mr. Ebbetts, resigned, and Mr. Morgan, treasurer. The 
annual meeting is held in January, just prior to the meeting of 
the national body, which will meet in February. 

To say that the Empire State Paper Association has profited 
financially, socially and commercially is putting it mildly. At 
every quarterly meeting nearly the entire membership is present. 
Meetings are held in the various cities in which the members do 
business, first in one end of the state and then the other; then 
back to the center. 

Meetings are held generally at one of the prominent hotels in 
the city visited, the entire afternoon being devoted to business, 
after which adjournment is taken to the banquet table, where an 
elaborate dinner is always served and the evening spent in social 
intercourse. At these dinners the better part of the competitor’s 
nature is brought out so that he is known to be not the worst 
fellow in the world. It is now the general belief that a great 
deal more can be accomplished, sometimes, over a chicken bone, 
or the head part of a shad, than at the cold proposition of a 
business meeting, although the latter is never slighted for the 
former. 

The association has at all times kept pace with conditions and 
is always in touch with the National Association, a significant 
fact being that at the meeting of the National Association in 
New York last year, every member but one was present. 


Truly, in Union there is strength and in strength there is 
stability. 
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Every Superintendent Needs This Bulletin 


asa ee T will save work and worry for him—and, 
most of all, it will save money for the 
mill. 
This. bulletin, “The Drying of Paper by 
Temperature Control,” tells of the only system 
of temperature control that is based on the 
true principle— 


THE WITHAM SYSTEM OF 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


The true principle is an immediate response to every tendency 
toward temperature change within the dryers—instead of depend- 
ing upon variations of steam pressure or of the paper on the 
cylinders, as in previous efforts. 


Result: The Witham System is guaranteed 
; . to maintain uniform temperature within % of 
Pat. applied tor E c . . .- ‘“ ” 
e. : i one per cent—minimizes loss through “broke”— 
' prevents loss of steam and utilizes all the ex- 
haust before using any of the live—ensures a 
uniformly dry paper and 


SOON PAYS FOR ITSELF AND IS THEN 
A CONTINUGUS MONEY-MAKER 


5 Write today for the bulletin, and you will know why The 
Witham System Duplex Controller. Witham System is already used in many leading mills. 


G. S. WITHAM, Sr., Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


MILLS MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Paper Making Machinery of Every Description 


OUR PATENT BEATER ROLL is the only prac- 
tical bandless roll on the market. It excels all others 
in durability, efficiency and economy. 


OUR STOCK 
PUMPS are built 
with interchange- 
able seats, which 
can be removed 
without breaking 
a pipe joint. 


Our pump 
plungers are made 
to a standard, and 
new plungers can 
be fitted to the 
plunger rod at 1 , 
slight cost. POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


, f Bars supported and secured to roll engine length. 
No clogging o Bars always have same thickness of brushing edge. 
valves with this Better circulation. Cost of filling 50% less than old 


pump. style roll. 
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“World” Blotting 
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SOLD ALL OVER THE EARTH 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY ABSORBENT MANUFACTURED 


We are manufacturers of absorptive papers exclusively. Our 
popular commercial brands are: 


“World,” . “Hollywood,” “Reliance” 
and “Eldorado” 


Fancy blottings for desk pad purposes: 
“Vienna Moire” and “Dhirectoire” 


Exquisite in colors and attractive in designs. 


“Albemarle Enameled” 


Has the best surface for color printing and lithographic work, and 
the blotting stock is highly absorptive. We are now making our 
enameled blotting in our own coating plant, by our non-curling 
process. Write for samples. 

We make a specialty of absorptive papers for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Capacity 30,000 lbs. daily. Ask for samples and prices. 


WE SELL TO WHOLESALE DEALERS ONLY 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER MFG. CO. 


RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. 
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THE CENTRAL STATES PAPER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


the Central States became weary and fearful of the future, 
so away from the state of wailing and gnashing of teeth 
they fled and followed the rays of light which shown from 
their “Lone Star of Hope” into the towns of Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Dayton, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville and 
Pittsburgh, and so it was that the Central States Paper Dealers’ 


| IKE the “Wise Men of the East,” the thoughtful men of 


Tuomas FiLoyp SMITH, 


President. 


Association was born. Its necessity was realized by all, but its 
good, confidence and strength did not burst resplendent with 
glory like the pent up buds on a spring morn, but forged their 
way slowly to the front, overcoming almost insurmountable diff- 
culties with patience and courage, until today it stands as a 


monument of glory to the good and faithful men whose foresight 


M. E. BatTLes. 


ArtHurR H. SMira. 


and determination never faltered through so many trials and 
tribulations. 

The association was organized in 1902. William Woods, the 
old and beloved pioneer, being its first president, then coming in 
order the following: 

O. A. Miller, president, with the Central Ohio Paper Company. 
A. Church, secretary, Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Co. 


C. P. Lesu, 


Treasurer. 


M. E. Battles, president, Union Paper and Twine Co. 

T. F. Smith, secretary, Louisville Paper Co. 

Arthur H. Smith, president, with the Alling & Cory Company. 
D. C. Culbertson, secretary, with the Chatfield-Woods Company. 
A. L. Whitaker, president, with the Whitaker Paper Company. 


C. M. Bicknell, secretary, with the Union Paper and Twine 
Company. 


A. L. WHITAKER. 


SOME OF THE EARLY PRESIDENTS. 
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LARGEST PACKER IN EUROPE 


NEW LINEN AND COTTON CUTTINGS 
OLD COTTON AND LINEN RAGS 
JUTE STOCKS AND ROPES 
PAPER STOCK 


All stocks graded to suit requirements 


Correspondence Solicited 


MARX MAIER (*"surtbine”), 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


E. J. KELLER, Manager 


MAIN OFFICES AND PACKING HOUSE: MANNHEIM, GERMANY. BRANCH OFFICE: LONDON 


= For Heavy 
| ROLLS 


| ANew ECONOMY Machine 


One of our new 4-Post Type Elec- 
tric Machines is shown here in the 
plant of The David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co., Elgin, Ill., handling 
rolls weighing up to 2000 Ibs. 
Note how they are piled. Their 
smaller rolls are handled by a 
standard electric machine of the 
two post type. 
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IF YOU ARE PILING YOUR STOCK, YOU SHOULD HAVE AN 


FCONOMY STEEL TIERING MACHINE 


SAVES LABOR, INCREASES STORAGE SPACE 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY, 419 S. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN AGENTS: PARSONS TRADING CO,, WHITEHALL BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Thomas Floyd Smith, president, with the Louisville Paper 


Company. 


James L. Floyd, secretary, with the Crescent Paper Company. 
C. P. Lesh, treasurer, with the C. P. Lesh Paper Company. 


Great credit is due the early officers who 
withstood so gallantly the mutiny within 
its own ranks and who helped to bring 
peace out of chaos. Of these officers a 
large share of praise rightfully belongs to 
O. A. Miller and John A. Church, who 
served so many years like Cerberus guard- 
ing the gates of Hell, for surely the condi- 
tions at that time were not unlike that very 
famous resort. 

The greatest of all difficulties to over- 
come was suspicion and lack of confidence 
in each other, as from time immemorial the 
only conception one competitor had of an- 
other was unswerable villainy, this feel- 
ing being bred in the bone. Many doves 
with their olive branches were loosed who 
flew from town to town bearing tidings of 
peace and inspiring confidence. Truly 
many a sacrifice was made by the strong 
spirits until suspicion changed to confi- 
dence, and confidence to real genuine hu- 
manity and friendship. Now the associa- 
tion stands like the Rock of Gibraltar, con- 
siderate, kind, but determined, ever mind- 
ful of the interest of each other, as well as 


Mr. Sherman, to whom due respect is paid and care taken never 
to give him any cause for reproach or offense, for after all is said 
and done, real success is built on the solid foundation of knowl- 
edge, confidence and service, and not upon an effort to regulate 


prices. 


A. O. MILLER, 


Second President of the association. 
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The association is now deeply engaged in an earnest study of 
the cost of handling and selling various kinds of paper, and with 
the cheerful exchange of experiences and ideas, the result is all 
but assured. One of the greatest assets of the association is its 


confidence in each other and the friendship 
and loyalty which has come with the con- 
fidence. As one member expressed him- 
self: “If I had six legs I would rather 
cut them all off than lose my identity with 
my association, for as in either case I 
would have. nothing to stand on, but I 
would still have what is very dear to me, 
the support and love of my old associates,” 
So it is the strength, sincerity and con- 
fidence within its ranks that has spread 
to other associations and has helped make 
them strong and sure of purpose. 

The National Paper Trade Association 
has no more loyal friends and supporters 
than each and every member of the Cen- 
tral States Paper Dealers’ Association, who 
stand ready to lead, follow or fight for 
developing and upholding its just rights 
and the rights of others. 


THE PRESENT OFFICERS. 
The present officers of the association 
are: 
President—Thomas Floyd Smith, of the 
Louisville Paper Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Vice-President—Albert J. Diem, of the Diem & Wing Paper 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Treasurer—C. P. Lesh, of the C. P. Lesh Paper Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary—J. L. Floyd, Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WESTERN PAPER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION , 


EGINNING with its organization meeting in Chicago, Jan- 
uary 28, 1899, the Western Paper Dealers’ Association has 
had an interesting and prosperous career. 
rapidly, each year adding to its membership, until now it 

has in its ranks representatives of practically all the paper markets 


JoserH Joyce, 


One of the founders and president in 1913. 


It has grown in 1899. 


of the central Western States, each of whom is as loyal to the 
cause of the association today as were the original organizers back 


There were fifteen men who gathered to form the associati n, 
and the purpose of the organization can be described no better than 


James W3HITE, 
Former president. 
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UNION CARD & PAPER CO 
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45 BEEKMAN STREET - NEW YORK 


HAVE MADE GOOD FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


MOSINEE KRAFT 


“Tough as an Indian’”’ 


Our motto —“ QUALITY AND SERVICE” 


Both Pulp and Paper for Sale 
But Only No. |. Pure Sulphate Product 


THE IDEAL PARCEL POST PAPER 


WAUSAU SULPHATE FIBRE CO. 


Mosinee, Wisconsin 
Chief “All Over the Sky” 


Age 128 Years, 1914 
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in the words set down ‘n the minutes of that initial meeting, as 
follows: 

“On June 28, 1899, there were gathered together, in the city of 
Chicago, a number of gentlemen who were interested in the 
wholesale and jobbing of all kinds of paper in the central and 
western parts of the United States. This meeting was called to- 
gether for the purpose of becoming personally acquainted with 
each other, and to talk over the points of interest to this particular 
line of trade, and for a social good time, in general.” 

THe Founpers. 

The founders included: W. G. Chappell, St. Louis Paper Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; C. B. Wing, Diem & Wing Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, O.; James A. Carpenter Carpenter Paper Company, 
Omaha, Neb.; O. A. Miller, Central Ohio Paper Company, Co- 
lumbus, O.; Henry T. Smith, Bradner, Smith & Co., Chicago; 
John A. Church, Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; A. T. Hodge, Chicago Paper Company, Chicago; 
W. A. Stowe, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Joseph Joyce, Empire Paper 


Henry T. SMmitH, 
One of the founders. 





Company, Chicago; J. Fred Butler, J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
Chicago; George W. Moser, Moser Paper Company, Chicago; 
Robert White, James White Paper Company, Chicago; F. L. 
McClellan, McClellan Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Frank O. Butler, of the J. W. Butler Company, Chicago, and 
Charles L: Blanchard, of the Standard Paper Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Messrs. Hodge, Smith, Moser, Joyce and White were appointed 
a committee to draft by-laws. F. O. Butler was chosen presi- 
dent, and Mr. Carpenter was selected as secretary. It was voted 
that the organization be permanent. 

When the next meeting was held, in October of the same year, 
there were twenty-nine paper dealers present. On this occasion, 
the by-laws were adopted and the details of organization were 
perfected. ‘ 


Tue First OFFicers. 


The following officers were elected: F. O. Butler, president; 
T. F. Rice, vice-president; C. B. Wing, second vice-president; 
A. T. Hodge, treasurer; J. A. Carpenter, secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
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Grorce W. Moser, 
One of the founders. 





The association has met annually in Chicago, at first in May, 
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but since 1904 each January or February, and questions of great- 
est interest to the paper dealers, as affecting one another, have 
been discussed. 


BecoMes IDENTIFIED WITH Nat. Ass’N. 


At the association’s meeting, January 22, 1904, a motion was 
carried to appoint a committee, consisting of the officers and two 
delegates, to attend the meeting of the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation in New York the following month, to assist in perfect- 
ing the membership of the Western body in the National Asso- 
ciation. Since that time the association has taken a very active 
interest in all the affairs of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion. 

The question of importance before the association at its 1906 
meeting was that of weights. Questions concerning book paper 
and writing paper were the important topics at the meeting of the 
following year. In 1908, the association had grown to such 
strength that it took up the question of having a permanent paid 
secretary at Chicago. Addresses at this meeting emphasized the 





J. Frep Butter, 
One of the founders. 





fact that Chicago had become a great center of the paper industry. 
The subject of credits also has been one of deep interest to the 
members of the association. 

The men who have headed the association since its organization, 
following F. O. Butler, include: T. F. Rice, O. A. Miller, C. F. M. 
Smith, W. C. Gillett, John H. Leslie, E. U. Kimbark, James White, 
Isaac W. Carpenter, A. H. Dwight,. Joseph Joyce and W. E. 
Dwight. 

The importance attained by the association was well indicated 
by the attendance at the most recent annual meeting, held in 
Chicago in January. 

PRESENT OFFICERs. 


The present officers elected at the 1914 annual meeting are: 

W. E. Dwight, of Dwight Brothers Paper Company, Chicago, 
president. 

James A. Carpenter, of the Kansas City Paper Company, first 
vice-president. 

P. A. Van Vlack, of the Moser Paper Company, Chicago, 
second vice-president. 

E. A. Mason, of the Midland Paper Company, Chicago, treas- 
urer. 

R. A. Parker, of Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Company, 
Chicago, secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND PAPER JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION 


N the fall of 1903 the Paper Trade Association of New York 


City sent invitations to the officers of all the different paper 

organizations in the country to meet in New York City for the 

purpose of forming a National Association. Among these in- 
vitations was one to the Boston Paper Trade Association, and in 
response Messrs. W. F. McQuillen, John E. A. Hussey and E. P. 
Lindsay, who were at that time president, secretary and treasurer, 
respectively, attended the meeting, at which were representatives 
from a large part of the United States. 

The gentlemen from Boston very quickly discovered that the 
invitation was sent to the Boston Paper Trade Association under 
the impression that it was composed of dealers exclusively, where- 
as, in fact, the members consisted of both dealers and manufac- 
turers, the latter being a large majority. As the National Asso- 
ciation, about to be formed, was to represent and direct the work 
of various other associations composed entirely of dealers, and 
was to represent the dealers in its conferences with manufacturers 
and their associations, it was to be readily seen that the Boston 
Association had no standing, owing to its composite membership, 
at a meeting of this nature. The Boston delegation suggested 
their withdrawal from the conference, but the suggestion was not 


Tuomas N. Ccox, 


President. 


accepted, so they continued to act with the meeting until its close. 

When the election of officers of the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation took place, Mr. McQuillen, of Boston, was chosen first 
vice-president. Mr. McQuillen objected to his being elected to this 
position, basing his argument on the fact that Boston had no deal- 
efs’ association and as a consequence should have no representative 
on the national board. The newly-elected first president of the 
National Association, O. A. Miller, over-ruled the objection and 
directed Mr. McQuillen on his return to Boston to form a Boston 
Association, to be composed of dealers. A letter was sent to all 
the Boston dealers, setting forth the desirability and advantages to 
be derived from such an organization and an invitation to meet at 
the Exchange Club on January 14, 1904, and at that meeting it 
was voted to form an organization under the name of The Boston 
Paper Jobbers’ Association. 

The purpose of the organization is well expressed in Article 
No. 2, Section No. 1, of its by-laws: “To establish closer business 
relations and to cultivate a spirit of harmony among members of 
this association.” During its ten years of existence it has lived up 
to this. principle. From the first the association has. believed that 


it could prevent many mistakes through the study of the cost of 
doing business. 

Outside of the study of costs, two most important subjects which 
the association considered were: “Tare on Twines” and “Weights 
and Measures.” In 1908 it protested against the general custom of 


F. B. CumMIncs, 


Treasurer. 


twine manufacturers to allow for tare only a portion of the actual 
weight of the bales, barrels or reels in which their goods were 
packed. The agitation has been successful in that a number of 
manufacturers have voluntarily abandoned that practice. In the 
matter of weights and measures the association did good work last 


H. L. Carter, 


Secretary. 


year. A Massachusetts law had been passed which made it illegal 
to weigh in the wrapper, twine or container with the paper sold. 
The assoeiation’s. effort resulted in amendment to this law, which 
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Philadelphia New York 


28 South Sixth Street 290 Broadway, Dun Building 
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provided that “Reasonable tolerances or variations shall be per- 
mitted in accordance with established trade customs.” 

As the work which the association has done for the trade has 
been of benefit, it is only natural that the organization grew. 
[There were only fourteen members when it was formed in 1904. 
[hese members were all in Boston, and the organization was then 


known as The Boston Paper Jobbers’ Association. As it was 
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desirous to spread its influence over New England, an effort was 
made early to take in new members outside of Boston. In 1906 
the name was changed to its present one, The New England Paper 
Jobbers’ Association. The association has been successful in ex- 
tending its influence throughout New England, and today two- 
thirds of its thirty-one members have their warehouses in Boston. 
The other third is located elsewhere in other parts of New England. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION—PAST AND PRESENT. 


President. 
......W. F. McQuillen. e. 
F. McQuillen. 

. M. Burr. *. S. Arnold. 
.A. M. Burr. * S. Arnold. 
.F. S. Arnold. A. G. 
.F. S. Arnold. A. G. 

. B. Forsyth. A. G. 

. B. Forsyth. A. C. Hall. 
Thos. N. Cook. 
Thos. N. Cook. 


N. Cook. 
N. Cook. 


. H. Stone. 


Vice-President. 


Perkins. 
Perkins. 
Perkins. 


H. W. Carter. 


* Treasurer. 
Winchenbaugh. 
Winchenbaugh. 
Winchenbaugh. 

A. Lee. M. 
A. Lee. M. 
A. Lee. M. 

A. Lee. H. 

. Cummings. H. L. Carter. 

B. Cummings. H. L. Carter. 

. B. Cummings. H. L. Carter. 


Secretary. 
Wm. B. Livermore. 
Wm. B. Livermore. 
Wm. B. Livermore. 
H. Warren. 

H. Warren. 
H. Warren. 
L. Carter. 


Per 
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BOSTON PAPER TRADE. ASSOCIATION 


paper trade conceived the idea of interesting the entire paper 

trade of Boston in a social organization, and acting on the 

advice of the late Alexander H. Rice, such a project was dis- 
cussed and at an informal meeting a committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws and to nominate officers, the re- 
sult being that on Wednesday evening, April 14, 1886, the first 
meeting was held at Young’s Hotel. Organization being effected 
by adopting the by-laws presented by the committee and the elec- 
tion of officers as follows: 


[ the early part of April, 1886, several members of the Boston 


A. L. Hosson, 


President. 


President, A. H. Rice; first vice-president, J. P. Jordan; second 
vice-president, J. P. Higgins; treasurer, H. Q. Stimpson; secre- 
tary, Charles Pfaff. 

Executive committee—Theodore Pinkham, Charles S. Bird, W. 
H. Claflin, E. N. Bement, Henry B. Dennison, H. M. Whitney, W. 
T. Barker 

Arbitration committee—A. L. Hollingsworth, J. R. Carter, H. A. 
Wilder, G. W. Russell, C. A. Dean, J. G. Tewksbury, M. B. Mason. 

Membership committee—D. I. Crocker, A. G. Hapgood, G. W. 
Wheelwright, J. B. Forsyth, H. K. Hallet. 


Cuartes S. Procror, 
Ist Vice-President. 


Forty were present and 36 signed the by-laws, representing 29 
manufacturers and dealers. 

The object of the association, as defined by the constitution, was 
to create a better feeling and acquaintance among its members by 
social intercourse, and so it remains today, no attempt having been 
made to regulate or control prices in the trade. 

This association was the first organization of its kind in the 
United States, and was a success from its inception, much of this 
success being due to the interest shown by its first president, Alex- 
ander H. Rice. His dignity in presiding and his personal charm 


CuHartes L. Barrp, 
2nd Vice-President. 


interested and held the members. His little after-dinner talks 
were always one of the most interesting features of the meetings 
where he presided, and he was seldom absent during his two years 
of office. 

At the second meeting, May 19, 1886, an amendment to the con- 
stitution was made relative to membership and the clause in the 
by-laws was changed to read as follows: 

“Any manufacturer or wholesale dealer of paper, if members, 
part owner or officer, in New England, is_eligible to membership.” 

The first year or two the association held eight meetings each 
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C. H. DEXTER & SONS 


A. D. COFFIN H. R. COFFIN 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


MILL NO. 1. 
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PRINCESS COVER PAPERS. 
UNIQUE COVER PAPERS 
LEVANT COVER PAPERS 


Star Manifold Linen and Onion Skin Papers 
Star Bristols, Star Tissues 


Specialties in High Grade Thin Papers 
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year, from October to May, inclusive. In 1889 the meetings were 
reduced to five in number, and in 1910 the meetings were still 
further reduced in number to three, although the suggestion met 
with considerable opposition. The results, however, have showed 
that the reduced number of meetings, which arrangement has been 





M. H. Warren, 


Treasurer. 


continued up to the present time, have been most beneficial to the 
association, they having had sufficient income to provide liberally 
for the entertainments and to make several contributions which 
have, in cases of national calamities, such as earthquakes, fires, 
and floods, and at the same time to accumulate every year a sub- 
stantial balance in the treasury. The meetings have been well at- 
tended and the entertainments furnished have been instructive 
and novel. 

On Wednesday, March 18, 1891, occurred the export trade din- 
ner, at which were present William Elroy Curtis, of the Bureau 
of American Republics, and Senor Pomero, Mexican Minister. 

On November 18, 1891, were entertained the Chicago Paper 
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Trade Club to consider the question of a paper trade exhibit at the 
World’s Fair Exposition. The meeting was also attended by the 
New England Commissioners of the World’s Fair. February 10, 
1892, was New York night, when a large number of prominent 
members of the trade in New York were especially entertained. 

The first summer meeting was held on August 6, 1895, at the 
Eastern Yacht Club. 

The meetings have had among other topics for discussion: Bos- 
ton’s commercial interests, reciprocity, heating and ventilating of 
paper mills, electric bleaching, electric power transmission, all 
kinds of paper making, telephones, phonographs, fire insurance, 
forestry, freight rates, Boston’s water supply, rapid transit, ideals 
of manhood, New England journalism, etc., many being illustrated 
by the use of the stereopticon. 

It is noticeable that the practical side of the association meet- 





J. G. Swirt, 


Secretary. 


ings has not been neglected. The present membership numbers 154 
regular members and four associate members. 

In addition to the above officers, who served from 1886 to 1887, 
the following have served the association as officers: 


Orricers Boston Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


Second Vice-President. 


Secretary. Treasurer. 


Year. President. First Vice-President. 
1887-1888. Hon. A. H. Rice. J. P. Higgins. 
1888-1889. J. P. Higgins. G. W. Wheelwright. 
1889-1890. J. P. Higgins. Colonel E. H. Haskell. 
1890-1891. Colonel E. H. Haskell. Mortimer B. Mason. 
1891-1892. Colonel E. H. Haskell. G. W. Wheelwright. 
1892-1893. George W. Wheelwright. J. R. Carter. 
1893-1894. George W. Wheelwright. J. R. Carter. 
1894-1895. J. R. Carter Wellington Smith. 
1895-1896. J. R. Carter. Wellington Smith. 
1896-1897. Wellington Smith. W. A. Russell. 
1897-1898. Wellington Smith. W. A. Russell. 
1898-1899. William T. Barker. W. A. Russell. 
1899-1900. William T. Barker. J. B. Forsyth. 
1900-1901. J. B. Forsyth. H. S. Dickinson. 
1901-1902. J. B. Forsyth. H. S. Dickinson 
1902-1903. W. F. McQuillen. N. M. Jones. 
1903-1904. W. F. McQuillen. N. M. Jones. 
1904-1905. Nelson Curtis. William H. Claflin. 
1905-1906. Nelson Curtis. J. W. Flint 
1906-1907. Thomas N. Cook. E. P. Lindsay 
1907-1908. Thomas N. Cook. E. P. Lindsay 
1908-1909. William Whiting. J. E. A. Hussey. 
1909-1910. William Whiting. J. E. A. Hussey. 
1910-1911. J. E. A. Hussey. A. L. Hobson. 
1911-1912. J. E. A. Hussey A. L. Hobson. 
1912-1913. A. L. Hobson. R. C. McQuillen. 
1913-1914. A. L Hobson Charles S. Proctor. 





George W. Wheelwright. James B. Forsyth. H. O. Stimpson. 
A. L. Hollingsworth. James B. Forsyth. H. O. Stimpson. 
Mortimer B. Mason. James B. Forsyth. H. O. Stimpson. 
Charles A. Dean. James B. Forsyth. W. T. Barker 
J. R. Carter. James B. Forsyth. W. T. Barker 
Wellington Smith. James B. Forsyth. W. T. Barker 
Wellington Smith. James B. Forsyth. J. P. Jordan 
W. T. Barker. James B. Forsyth. J. P. Jordan 
W. A. Russell. James B. Forsyth. J. E. Hall 

W. T. Barker. James B. Forsyth. J. E. Hall 

W. T. Barker. James B. Forsyth. J. E. Hall 
Charles D. Brown. James B. Forsyth. J. E. Hall 
Charles D. Brown. Charles A. Brown. E. P. Lindsay. 
Charles D. Brown. Charles A. Brown. E. P. Lindsay. 
Charles D. Brown. Charles A. Brown. E. P. Lindaay. 
Samuel P. Train. J. E. A. Hussey. E. P. Lindsay. 
Samuel P. Train. J. E. A. Hussey. E. P. Lindsay. 
J. W. Flint. Arthur L. Hobson. E. P. Lindsay. 
J. E. A. Hussey. Arthur L. Hobson. E. P. Lindsay. 
E. H. Stone. W. P. Simonds. V. H. Hall. 

E. H. Stone. W. P. Simonds. V. H. Hall. 

A. L. Hobson. W. P. Simonds. V. H. Hall. 

A: L. Hobson. W. P. Simonds. V. H. Hall. 
Vernon H. Hall. Charles S. Proctor. C. L. Baird. 

R. C. McQuillen. Charles S. Proctor. C. L. Baird. 
Charles L. Baird. Charles S. Proctor. M. H. Warren. 
Charles L. Baird. J. G. Swift. M. ‘H. Warren. 
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THE PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 








rated August 24, 1904. 
The purposes for which the corporation is formed are: 
To foster, protect and promote the welfare and interest of 
persons engaged in or conducting a wholesale paper trade, and 


T= Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia was incorpo- 


or both), cardboards, envelopes, etc., from which any quantity, 
large or small, can and will be sold; in fact, any general dis- 
tributor for manufacturers of paper may be elected a member of 
the association by ballot, at a regular meeting of the board of 
directors. 


Upon notice of his election such candidate for mem- 





Leon BEcK, 
President. 
for the protection and encouragement of such trade and com- 
merce, by establishing a mutual and common interest therein by 
combining the intelligence and influence of members against im- 
position and fraud, by bringing about greater uniformity and 


Morcan THOMAS, 
Second Vice-President. 


bership before becoming a member must subscribe to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws and pay the dues by said by-laws required. 

The original officers and directors of the association were as 
follows: 





ALEXANDER FABER, 
Treasurer. 


certainty in business connections, and by establishing closer ties 
of business association among the members. 

Any individual co-partnership or corporation having a store 
in which he, they or it carry on business as wholesale dealer or 
jobber in, paper, with a general stock of various grades of regular 
stock, sizes and weights of paper (either printing or wrapping, 


F. A. O'NEILL, 


Secretary. 


Officers: President, J. B. Mitchell; vice-presidents, George W. 
Rudolph, Charles L. Huff; treasurer, John H. Sinex; secretary, 


Benjamin F. Huntzinger. 


Directors: Irwin N. Megargee, T. M. Ragal, A. Harting, Thom- 


as F. Simmons, D. L. Ward, A. E. Whiting, E. A. Wilson. 


The various presidents and officers have done all in their power 
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SCHORSCH & COMPANY 
Office: 500 E. 133rd Street, New York City 


Telephone 
Melrose 8377 Factory 
Private Branch Exchange 132d to 133d Sts. 
Connecting all Depts. & Brook Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Bags and Sacks 
Daily Capacity 3,500,000 


WE MAKE ALL GRADES OF 


Quick Opening Bags 


Millinery Bags 
(Improved Square) 


Poultry Sacks 
Flour Sacks 


Square Bags 
Flat Bags ¢ on a Paper 


a ee vee Charcoal Sacks 
Sugar Bags Trade Mark ”) ° for its 


Parchmyn Bags aces — Coal Sacks 
Candy Bags Coke Sacks 


Bottle Bags Wood Sacks 


New Line Quick Opening 
(Improved Square) Bags 


RAMBLER (White) OCTAGON (Heavy White) 
AMBER (Yellow) MASCOT (Heavy Manila) 
STONEWALL (Genuine Kraft) 


Our large new factory is equipped with the latest and best 
machinery for making and printing these goods. A Big Stock and 
excellent shipping facilities insure prompt execution of all orders. 


Samples and prices on application. 
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J. H. Stnex, 


The First Treasurer. 


to carry out the objects of the association, and many beneficial 
and lasting reforms have been inaugurated during the incumbency 
of the different men. 

A few of the principal reforms effected are the advance in the 
price of broken reams, and the schedules of charges for cutting 
paper. Prior to the existence of our association no extra charge 
whatever was made for the labor and great loss of breaking 
reams; nor was a charge made for cutting paper to any size or 
description. It can be readily understood what a great loss these 
two evils meant to the paper trade and what a great saving has 
been made possible by their enaction. 
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B. F. HunrTsIncer, 
The First Secretary. 
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J. B. MrtcHett, 
The First President. 


The educational and social features of recent months have been 
such as to enthuse all members with an unheard-of interest in 
the work of the association. 

Monthly suppers are arranged for the executives of each house, 
at the expense of the association, and a series of talks given by 
prominent speakers on the science of doing business. Our as- 
sociation at the present time is in the most healthful condition of 
any time in its existence. 

The present officers are: Leon Beck, president; Samuel L. 
Alcorn, first vice-president; Morgan Thomas, second vice-presit- 
dent; Alex. Faber, treasurer; F. A. O’Neill, secretary. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PAPER STOCK DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 





N January 16, 1905, a preliminary meeting of a few pack- 
ers of paper stock was held to consider the formation 
of an association of paper stock dealers of Philadelphia. 
At this meeting a committee was appointed with instruc- 





Stmon WEILL, 
Member Executive Committee. 


E. Van G. BaApceEr, 


President. 


tions to extend invitations to local packers and dealers of material 
used in the manufacture of paper, to join. 

At a subsequent meeting held on March 16, 1905, applications 
for membership were received from more than twenty firms, a 





Wiuram McGarity, 
Member Executive Committee. 
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Union “Standard Manufacture” implies—and 
necessitates—the highest standards of equip- 
ment, judgment and service. The trade realizes 
that Paper and Paper Bag making require 
that faithful value be put into the article. 
No amount of salesmanship can equalize poor 
quality. Union “Standard Manufacture” is 


built upon value. 


Union Brand Grocery Bags are the 
best known and most-trusted bags in 
the grocery world. The shape and 
color may vary in accordance with 
preference or territorial demand— 
but, in the best houses of the country, 
you ll find Union Brands enjoying a 
twenty-years’ justified confidence. 
High quality and uniform manufac- 
ture are appreciated everywhere. 


Union Duplex Tea and Coffee Bags 
are the fancy containers on which 
others are modeled—not only for 


their preservation of the Tea or Cof- 
fee’s freshness, but for our experi- 
ence and ability in designing and 
printing the finished article. 


Sugar Bags, Nail and Shot Bags, 
Millinery and Shirt Bags, Flour and 
Charcoal Sacks, and all manner of 
Special Containers —in_ specially- 
manufactured papers, when desired 
—fall well within our facilities and 
service. Write us for samples, quo- 
tations and name of nearest Selling 
Agent. 


Also manufacture a first quality Spruce Ground Wood Pulp 


THE UNION BAG AND PAPER COMPANY 


Woolworth Building 


New York City 
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permanent organization was formed and the following officers 
elected: President, Jefferson I. Lenhart; vice-president, Josiah 
Linton; secretary and treasurer, William L. Simmons; executive 
committee, the above officers and Evan G. Badger and Frank S. 
Bicking. It was decided that the organization be called “The 
Philadelphia Paper Stock Dealers’ Association,” and that its ob- 
ject would be to promote social and friendly relations among its 
members, to discuss and act upon matters of general interest and 
to exchange thoughts and opinions relating to the business. 





Tuomas F. SIMons, 


Jefferson I. Lenhart served continuously as president of the 
association from the beginning in 1905 until 1912, and Evan G. 
Badger has been president during the years 1912 and 1913. The 
vice-presidents have been Josiah Linton, 1905 and 1906; Fred 
Hennings, 1907; Daniel I. Murphy, 1908, 1909 and 1910, and Ed- 
ward D. Hemingway, 1911, 1912 and 1913. William L. Simmons 
has been treasurer from the beginning until the present time, and 
also served as secretary except during the years 1908, 1909 and 
1910, when that office was filled by Fred Meyer. 

The principal purpose of the association—to promote social and 
friendly relations among its members—was attained at the very 
start of the organization. Although composed of men actively 
engaged in one line of trade where business rivalry is and always 
has been keen, the meetings of the association have been the 


ASSOCIATED DEALERS IN 


HE Associated Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies of New 
York was organized ten years ago by the dealers in paper 
stock of that city. Since that time there has been much 
closer commercial relations between stock men and paper 

manufacturers. Along with this desirable improvement came the 
growth of a better feeling between the dealers themselves both 
in this country and abroad. The domestic Stock men have become 
much better acquainted with each other and the social side of 
the organization has been a prominent feature, and in the past 
five years the association has attracted considerable attention by 
its annual banquets. 

While membership in the organization is constitutionally lim- 





Jerrerson I. 





means of these competitors becoming friends. This spirit of 
friendship has existed and grown through continued business and 
social meetings. The members meet for the pleasure of meeting, 
and this coming together is credited with bringing harmony out 
of the elements of discord that existed prior to the organization 
of the association. 

The first annual banquet was held on April 16, 1906, and on 
each anniversary the annual banquet has been well attended, bring- 
ing the manufacturer and the mill men of this territory into closer 





LENHART. 


FRANK BICKING. 


social relation with the dealer. These functions have created a 
more confidential and trustworthy feeling on the part of the paper 
manufacturer toward the paper stock dealer. The manufacturer 
honoring the association by his presence at these annual gatherings 
has been made to realize that greater effort is being made by the 
members to co-operate with him in having.a more uniform pack- 
ing of the several grades of stock, and that the organization has 
brought about many trade conditions that have mutually bene- 
fited both the manufacturer and the dealer. 

The present officers are: President, Evan G. Badger, of Evan 
G. Badger & Son; vice-president, Edward D. Hemingway, of the 
Hemingway Company; secretary and treasurer, William L. Sim- 
mons, of John Simmons’ Sons; executive committee, D. I. Murphy, 
of Daniel I. Murphy, and Simon Weil, of Morris Weil & Sons. 


PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 


ited to those engaged in paper stock business in New York City, 
there ‘has been a widespread influence on the trade as a whole by 
the fact that the members have raised the standard of packing and 
have co-operated in greatly reducing the minimum car load weight, 
which is now 20,000 pounds, as against 24,000 pounds previously. 
Importers of stock have been active in the progress of the associa- 
tion and have greatly helped in bringing about better relations 
with foreign concerns. 

The principal feature in the association’s history and develop- 
ment is its method of arbitration in cases of difficulty between 
dealers and paper manufacturers and among themselves. Any 
grievance that a member may have or has had in the past, is laid 
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ALVAH MILLER JOHN A. DAVIS TOM T. WALLER NATHANIEL L. MILLER 


H. G. CRAIG & CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


News, Hanging, Manila, Bag, Box Boards 
Grease Proof Papers, Sulphite 
Ground Wood and. Paper 
Mill Supplies 
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Danie M. Hicks, 
‘Treasurer. 
before an impartial arbitration board which is made up of an odd 
number of men who are conceded to be authorities in the subject 
under dispute. 

Frequent cases of dispute concerning the quality of certain 
grades of stock arise, and in these instances a board is chosen 
from among men who are well versed in the grade in question. 
Such difficulties have arisen between dealers in the organization 
and outsiders, yet the decision of the association’s arbitration 
committee has always been respected and abided by. Last year 
the form of application for an arbitration was amended in order 
to make binding, on both parties to the dispute, the decision of 
the committee. In this way a good deal of litigation has been 
avoided. Foreign dealers also have made a number of applications 
for arbitration and recognize the authority of this body. Under 
the constitution any dealer, member or non-member, domestic or 
foreign, may make application for an arbitration committee to be 





GrEorGE SCOTT 


Apotex SALOMCN, 


President. 





FRANK C. OvERTON 


Ex-Presidents of the Associated Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies. 





FrepertcK H. CHASE, 


Secretary. 


appointed to adjust difficulty that is apt to arise. 

Another leading event that transpired during last year was the 
arrangement with one of the leading railroads for covered barges. 
tleretofore the New York Central has shipped baled stock in 
barges which have offcred no protection from bad weather. The 
railroad agreed to the terms which were that whenever possible, 
covered barges be used or whenever it was necessary to use open 
boats, the latter should be equipped with tarpaulins which would 
afford complete protection. 

There aze about forty members in the association and all agrec 
“to promote just and equitable principles in business between 
dealers in all kinds of raw and manufactured material for use in 
making paper, to maintain uniformity in commercial usage be- 
tween buyers and sellers, and to correct as far as possible any evils 
and abuses that may exist in the said trade.” They also pledge 
at all times “to meet the standard of quality and endeavor as far 


whatever 





Epwarp J. SMITH 
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Continental Paper Bag Co. 


Whitehall Building, Battery Place, New York City 


MILLS AND FACTORIES IN U. S.: 
RUMFORD, ME. ASHLAND, N. H. GREENWICH, N. Y. WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


FOREIGN FACTORIES: 
CONTINENTALE PAPIERSACK FABRIC A. G. 


Krappitz, Germany 


THE CONTINENTAL BAG & PAPER CO., Ltd. 
Ottawa, Canada 


MANUFACTURERS ‘OF ALL KINDS OF 


Paper Bags and Sacks 


Open End Envelopes and Confectionery Bags 
Toilet Paper in Rolls and Sheets 
Manila, White and Colored Tissue Papers 
Manila, Fibre and Kraft Wrapping Papers 


Continental Safety Egg Cartons 


Distribution points for Continental Goods in all principal cities 
of the United States 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: NEW YORK CITY 


Address inquiries to New York Office 
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as possible to standardize the leading grades. Sellers are to use 
their best efforts to improve sorting and packing. Buyers are to 
consider the origin and nature of the goods, the difficulty of 
absolute uniformity, and all difficulties that appertain to the han- 
dling of waste and cast-off material.” = 

The first president of the association, who remained in office 
until 1907, was George Scott, of Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney. 
The other officers of the early years were Henry Atterbury, of 


CANADIAN PULP AND 


HE Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, which has just 
completed its first year of existence, is the natural result 
of the immense national importance attained during the 

past few years by the pulp and paper industry of the 
Dominion. The movement for its formation first began to be 
manifested when international complications were threatened fol- 
lowing the adoption by Quebec, and later of the other provinces, of 
laws prohibiting the exportation of pulpwood from Crown lands. 





uke 


Cart RIoRDON, 
The First President. 


Upon this, and upon other kindred matters, it became necessary 
from time to time for the provincial government to obtain the 
views of representative pulp and paper men, and this naturally 
emphasized the fact that there was no comprehensive organization 
in the industry in Canada. 

Again it became increasingly evident that there was much fed- 
eral and provincial legislation directly or indirectly affecting the 
industry upon which the pulp and paper men ought to present a 
common policy, while a good deal could be done in regard to the 
gathering of statistics and the circulation of mill reports if a 
proper organization were in existence. Carl Riordon, the presi- 
dent of the Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, and the most in- 
fluential man in the chemical pulp industry in the Dominion, took 
an active interest in the movement from the first, while a good 
deal of the active missionary work was done by T. J. Stevenson, 
the sales manager of the same company. A. G. McIntyre, then 


editor of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Magazine, and now the 
head of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratory, at McGill 
University, worked hard in Toronto to foster the movement, and 
finally a general meeting of the trade was held in Montreal, at 
which the organization of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion was decided upon. 


Mr. Riordon accepted the position of 
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Atterbury Brothers, Inc., vice-president; Daniel M. Hicks, treas- 
urer, and Fred H. Chase, of Chase & Norton, secretary. The 
other presidents were Henry Atterbury and Edward Smith, of 
Thomas Smith & Son. The latter was succeeded in December, 
1913, by the election of Adolph Salomon, the present incumbent. 
Frank C. Overton, of Castle, Gottheil & Overton, is the vice- 
president. Daniel M. Hicks and Fred H. Chase have always held 
and now hold the offices of treasurer and secretary, respectively. 


PAPER ASSOCIATION 


president, and Mr. McIntyre that of secretary. Other officers ap- 
pointed included: W. P. Gundy, general manager of the Kinleith 
Paper Company, Toronto, vice-president; T. J. Stevenson, Rior- 
don Company, Montreal, chairman of the Chemical Pulp Section; 
I. H. Weldon, St. Lawrence Paper Company, Montreal, chairman 
of the Book Section; Howard Smith, of the Howard Smith Paper 
Company, Montreal, chairman of the Writing Paper Division; 
George H. Millen, of the E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, chairman of 
the Miscellaneous Papers Section, and J. E. Dubuc, of the Chi- 
coutimi Pulp Company, chairman of the Mechanical Pulp Section. 

The aims of the society, as laid down at the preliminary meet- 
ings, were to unite all the pulp and paper manufacturers of the 
country into an organization to further the interests of the indus- 
try, and to ensure combined action on all matters affecting the 
trade. Mr. Hastings came as a delegate from the United States 
Association, and his address, showing how that association had, 
from a small membership, gradually extended its membership to 
every pulp and paper mill in the United States, did much to en- 
courage the organizers. 

During the twelve months of the association’s existence it has 





A. G. McIntyre, 
The First Secretary. 


held a number of meetings, at which action has been taken on 
questions of taraff, transportation, wood supply, labor, etc. It was 
decided at the outset that the association should not exercise any 
jurisdiction regarding prices, or the limitation of competition, but 
that all the members should be left free to conduct their business 
along legitimate lines. 

Soon after the association was organized, Mr. McIntyre, owing 
to his appointment under the Government, found it necessary to 

(Continued on page 205) 
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The Patented Flexible Hinge 


sible indeenatee y Loose Leaf Sheet 
ve KNOWN AS BERKSHIRE HILLS LOOSE LEAF LEDGER 


THAT IS GAINING SUCH A VALUABLE REPUTATION 
AMONG THE TRADE, IS “MILL MADE,” AND AT 
THE PLANT OF THE COMPANY SHOWN BELOW. 


Any other “Mill Avoid any future 
Made Hinge” so- : mix-up by using the 


called is an infringe- original and_ the 


ment of the above. best. 


be, 
a 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES; THIS PAPER WILL INTEREST YOU 


Berkshire Hills Paper Co., Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 


DEAR MR. JOBBER— 


You want SERVICE 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? IF NOT, WRITE US. WE MAKE 


“NORTHERN” TOWELS 


that are Towels 


“NORTHERN” CREPE TOILET TISSUE 


that is right in price as well as quality 


“NORTHERN” PLAIN FOURDRINIER 


a Toilet Tissue of real merit 


“NORTHERN” “BIG FOUR” SPECIALTIES 


the Acme of Toilet Service Perfection 
Samples and full particulars are yours for the asking 


Yours truly, 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS :: Green Bay, Wis. 
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NEWTON FALLS PAPER CO. 


FRANK L. MOORE, President and General Manager F. T. HELMER, Treasurer 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHITE FIBRE 


AND HIGH GRADE 


SULPHITE PAPERS 


(BAG, WRAPPING, 
|SACK AND KRAFT PAPERS 


Mills at Newton Falls, N. Y. General Offices: Watertown, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: 





CHARLES H. FISH 
Present’ ead ‘Teensurer = = ee ee ee 


RUSSELL FALLS PAPER CO. 


RUSSELL, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


BONDS — LEDGERS --- FINE PAPERS 
PAPETERIE — ENVELOPE 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, SALES OFFICE 
85 DEVONSHIRE ST., RUSSELL, 
BOSTON. MASS. 









NEW YORK: 


MAY 27, 1872. 





—- 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, MAY 27, 1872 
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NEW TIMES—NEW STANDARDS 


SODA RECOVERY 


as in everything else 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success 
That is why the 


Zaremba Patent Evaporator 


has come to the front so rapidly 


The Zaremba Patent Evaporator in the foreground was installed by the largest manufacturer 
of soda pulp in 1911. After two years’ experience with it a still larger triple 
was installed by them at another mill. 


We furnish not the excellence of yesterday, but the excellence of today 


LEACHING CELLS—CAUSTICIZING EQUIPMENT 


ZAREMBA COMPANY, Morgan Bidg.. BUFFALO 


New York Office, 708 Singer Annex 





Mana ales 


Merrimac Paper Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Coated Lithograph Papers 


Especially adapted for two and three color 
Aluminum Press 


COATED, 
ENAMELED BOOK 
and LABEL 
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Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST BRAND 


Pure Genuine Vegetable Parchment Paper 


Made in any size sheets, rolls, circles and liners 


Plain or Printed 


DON’T OVER-LOOK THE “BEST” WHEN 
LOOKING FOR THE GOOD 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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. (Continued from page 197) 

resign the position of secretary, and some considerable time 
elapsed before a suitable successor could be found. Finally, H. M. 
Meldrum, the secretary of the Montreal branch of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, was appointed. Thereupon the offi- 
ces of the association were removed to that of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the Board of Trade building, Montreal, 
Mr. Meldrum continuing his duties for the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

It is a matter of regret that so far the big newsprint companies 
have not joined in the movement, but it is hoped that ultimately, 
as in the United States, all branches of the industry will be 
included. 


T. S. S. Srevenson, 
One of the Organizers, 


The membership list of the association includes: F. H. Anson, 
Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company, Lt., Montreal; J. R. Colbert, 
Barber Paper and Coating Company, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont.; 
J. E. Dubuc, Chicoutimi Pulp Company, Ltd., Chicoutimi, Que.; 
George M. McKee, Donnacona Paper Company, Ltd., St. Paul 
street, Quebec; George H. Millen, E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, 
Que.; J. Ford & Co., Port Neuf Station, Que.; Interlake Tissue 
Mills, Ltd., Bell Telephone building, Toronto, Ont.; Kinleith Paper 
Company, Ltd., Spadina avenue, Toronto, Ont.; R. M. Kenny, the 
James MacLaren Company, Ltd., Buckingham, Que.; S. Downer, 
MacLeod Pulp Company, Ltd., Liverpool, N. S.; Alex. McArthur 
& Co., 82 McGill street, Montreal; J. B. Morrow, the National 
Paper Company, 206 Read building, Montreal; New Brunswick 
Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd., Millerton, N. B.; Ed. Partington 
Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., Box No. 284, St. John, N. B.; 
Powell River Company, Ltd., Powell River, B. C.; Riordon Pulp 
and Paper Company, 1 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal; Ritchie & 
Ramsay, Ltd., Ogilvy building, Toronto, Ont.; K. L. Warren, 
Riviere du Loup Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., Fraserville, 
Que.; S. J. B. Rolland, Rolland Paper Company, 384 St. Paul 
street, Montreal; Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 138 McGill 
street, Montreal; Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Royal Bank building, Toronto, Ont.; I. H. Weldon, St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills Company, Ltd., Telephone building, Toronto, Ont.; 
Toronto Paper Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Cornwall, Ont.; 
Union Bag and Paper Company, 17 Battery place, New York; 
A. F. Cayford, Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
Three Rivers, Que. 
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UNITED STATES PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


The United States Paper Export Association has been active for 
a few years in developing an export trade for American mills. 
The success with which the organization has met necessitated an 
increase in, the capital stock this year from $25,000 to $100,000 
in order to add and to extend its field. 

The purpose of the association is to develop export in the inter- 
est of American manufacturers. The officers recently chosen for 
the current year are: Arthur C. Hastings, president of the Cliff 
Paper Company, president; Louis Chable, of the International 
Paper Company, vice-president; and D. F. MclIntosch, secretary 
and treasurer. These three men, together with B. A. Franklin, 
president of the Strathmore Paper Company, form, for the present, 
the directorate of the association. The office of the organization 
is in the Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place, New York. 


Louts CHABLE, 
Vice-President. 


The New Course of Pulp and Paper Making 


Orono, Me., February 17, 1914—Work in the new course of 
chemistry of pulp and paper making began during the past week 


at the University of Maine. The miniature plant which will be 
used to demonstrate practical mill work is now assembled and 
complete in every detail. It is expected that actual manufacture 
of hand made paper will be started sometime in March. 

Registration for the course has so exceeded expectations that 
two divisions have been formed. These two divisions will work 
in conjunction with each other on Fridays, and on four days 
during the semester, the work will be carried on through 16 hours 
continuously, the divisions alternating in four and eight hour shifts. 
At first the work will consist of the preparation of the chemicals, 
and later the actual manufacture of paper will be demonstrated. 

A series of popular lectures on scientific topics is now being 
given at the University. Instructor Durgin of the Chemical De- 
partment is to talk on “The Making of Paper Pulp,” and Instructor 
Stephenson on “The Making of Paper,” on March 4. 
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PAPER STANDARDS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY MarTIN L. GriFFIN. 


cific standards. Some authority must be created to do this. 
My purpose is to show how beneficial even some standards 
would be, and how much we lose for lack of them. 

The paper industry does not lend itself as readily to standard 
grading of product as many others, and it is well that it does not. 
Still there are important reasons why some standards should be 
considered and at times fixed. 

The manufacture of paper is a plastic art. Its raw materials are 
sorted, digested, scoured and refined to a uniform plastic mass. 
Variations in the product depend upon the inventive genius of the 
maker. It may be purely commonplace, every day, utilitarian, as 
the daily newspaper; or it may be represented by all the variations 
in the stationery of polite society, or adapted to the views of the 
modern advertising expert. 

I have at times compared the manufacture of paper with that 
of textiles; the carding and spinning with the scouring and beat- 
ing, the loom with the paper machine. If there is room for genius 
in designing fabrics made with warp and woof, how much greater 
are the possibilities for creative art where there are no limitations 
as to kind and quality of the fibre or its direction in the sheet. I 
might also compare the possibilities for inventive skill to produce 
effects upon the surface of textiles and paper, to the disparity of 
the former. 

Beautiful effects may be produced on fancy cotton fabrics by the 
mercerizing process and by other lustering agents. They may be 
coated to waterproof or to serve as a substitute for leather or 
printed as calico. These processes have but a limited application 
on cloth when compared with paper. The rich man may hang 
costly tapestries upon the walls of his mansion while his humble 
neighbors may have their reproductions done on paper. There is 
room also for a comparison of paper making materials and prod- 
ucts with clay and the ceramic art. 

My object in making these references and comparisons is to 
make plain and vivid the great opportunities for utilitarian genius 
and art in one of the greatest industries in the world. As there 
can be no standardizing in art, so there can be no leveling pro- 
cessing in artistic paper making. Each rests wholly upon individ- 
ual merit. 

But I am thinking more at this time of the great product of 
paper entering into the affairs of daily life, where narrow views, 
caprice and whims make evident so many costly nonessentials in 
the manufacture of paper. I know of no good reason why the manu- 
facturers of paper should not organize with them the paper chemists 
and the paper trade to establish some standard for book, news and 
wrapping papers. Or what perhaps under the present regime of 
paternalism in Washington would be preferable, to appeal to the 
Bureau of Standards to join in this work. By so doing manufac- 
turers would be freed from the taint of “combination in restraint of 
trade.” I think this paternalism, if we must have it, should go 
further and in case of dispute as to grade and quality of delivery, 
the bureau, through proper agencies, should give a final decision. 
Such a service faithfully performed would result in one of the 
greatest trade economies of our time. I am not at all sanguine 
that the great daily newspapers and other great publishers, who 
ought to be fairminded toward the manufacturers of paper, but 
have not been, I regret to say, oppose such a plan. 

The fact is there have never been any general standards of 
any kind worth talking about. Few manufacturers have had any 

standards of their own which they would live up to. I am not 
sure but most of them today would oppose setting and following 
individual standards in their own mills, preferring to take their 
chances. 


| is not my purpose at this time to suggest or advocate any spe- 


I believe it is this reckless independence more than any other 
one thing that has prevented them from participating in the ris- 
ing market we have had for many years. Such practices and lack 
of standards create abuses. Paper is not a commodity which can: 
be made strictly uniform in composition or manufacture. Neither 
are steel rails, pig iron or Portland cement, but they are graded 
and made to standard specifications, and when they are standard 
they are acceptable. 

I do not believe it is any more difficult to make paper of certain 
standards, including all the elements of composition and manu- 
facture, than it is to charge a blast furnace with such grades and 
qualities of iron ore, coke and limestone as will produce a stand- 
ard grade of pig iron, and a slag of such a composition as will 
make Portland cement of standard quality, and incidentally a 
producer gas furnishing power for the entire plant. Wherein, 
therefore, lies the difference? The manufacture of pig iron and 





Martin L. Grirrtn. 


its products, as well as cement, require technical skill in chem- 
istry and engineering and they are so recognized. The paper busi- 
ness has never been so regarded and has never profited by the use 
of such technical knowledge as it might. The time is at hand for 
the paper industry to grant this recognition and train up and em- 
ploy technical men for the important positions. Our large paper 
mills today must deal with more:chemical problems than a plant 
making heavy chemicals. Mechanical engineers and not mill- 
wrights should be placed in control of the mechanical operating 
plant. It is only by such means that standard products can be 
had. 

Because of lack of standards in the paper industry, great abuses 
have always existed. They are costly, wasteful and represent in- 
efficiency. 

We are told that when the farmers will sort and grade 
their produce to standards they and the constimers will profit, 
where now the “middlemen” take a large share. Commodities 


are coming more and more to be strictly graded to standards. Our 
pure food laws and ordinances fixing rate values by count and 
weight mean simply the fixing of more exact standards. 

There is little cohesion among paper manufacturers, and the 
jobbers. and press oppose any progress to this end. I suppose it is 
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a matter of common knowledge that when the American Writing 
Paper Company was organized and tried to standardize the products 
and processes in the different mills it met with pronounced opposi- 
tion from within and without. 

The trade is full of abuses because there are no standards. The 
making of a contract for paper is but a skilful game of jockeying. 
Even after a contract is made the buyer can make all kinds of 
complaints of a more or less imaginary nature to claim rebates, 
etc. 

To illustrate how absurd the whole matter is, let us take a 
delivery of the same book paper, part in sheets and part in rolls. 
The sheets are cut and sorted, the rolls of course cannot be. The 
chances are “ten to one” that if there are complaints they will be 
of the sheets. If a printer’s work is not satisfactory, does he 
ever think the fault is with his men, press or ink—seldom. It is 
more profitable to complain of the paper. We have cured faults 
in our paper by buying the ink. 

Another source of costly annoyance is the variations in the 
whites and natural shades demanded by the trade. I think it is 


possible to establish fixed universal standards, for these two colors, 
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which ought to satisfy all reasonable conditions. I do not wish 
to be understood as advocating that no other tints in white or 
natural should have place, but when made they should be con- 
sidered specialties. Competition to obtain even whiter and brighter 
tints in pulps and papers comes to be a costly matter, for which 
there are no adequate returns. 

Paper products should be classified and the different classifica- 
tions should possess standard characteristics. This is not such a 
difficult matter as it may seem. The Government has classified and 
standardized its needs in paper for many years. What is needed is 
some authoritative movement to better the situation. The Bureau 
of Standards has shown a disposition to get practical results in 
this matter by conforming with manufacturers, and a much better 
feeling exists in consequence. 

I see no reasons why this method should not have wider scope 
with larger resulting benefits. Would it not be well for the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Association to take this matter up with the 
bureau during the coming year_to the end that better standards 


in paper and in the matter of finishing and delivering it may be 
established ? 


EXPERIMENTING PLANT OF ARTHUR D. LITTLE, INC: 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY A. Price DILLONT. 


NE of the most unusual evidences of thoroughness in 
laboratory and experimental research work in pulp and 
paper making has been demonstrated by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. (whose laboratories are located at 93 Broad street, 

Boston, Mass.) by their having erected early in 1912 at a considerable 
expense an experimental paper mill in miniature for the purpose 
of supplementing their chemical experiments with practical tests 


solid walls containing neither doors nor windows on the side facing 
the street. It is lighted by electricty and heated by its own hot water 
system. Here the experimental work is conducted with a quan- 
tity of material and labor which is reduced to a minimum, and 
many experiments may be made which would be practically pro- 


hibitive in a regulur paper wil wang tu ine CXccsouve capense 
attached thereto. 


Extertor View oF EXPERIMENTAL MILL. 


of a number of materials and processes of paper making. This mill 
is pleasantly located in the central part of Boston in the Fenway 


district, on the corner of Pilgrim road and Brookline avenue, and. 


to the passing observer would attract attention by its peculiarity of 
construction. It is a compact, rectangular, one story building of 
stucco and brick, having a roof of ornamental terra cotta tile, with 

*To Mr. Vasco E. Nunez, who is the research chemist of the organiza- 
tion operating this wonder of a toy, if it may be so called, the writer of 


this article is indebted for the detailed description of the apparatus used 
in the laboratory and experimental paper mill. 


The company deals with problems in pulp and paper mill opera- 
tions; with the development of new processes, the introduction of 
new raw materials to paper makers, and the conservation of the 
fibrous resources of the country. It is headed by Arthur D. Little, 
a paper chemist of international reputation, who has been asso- 
ciated with pulp and paper mill practice since the earliest days of 
the sulphite process. Mr. Little is president of the American 
Chemical Society and has served for some time as official chemist 
of the American Pulp and Paper Association. Other members of 
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PuLLEYS AND Drives. 

the organization are chemists and engineers of wide experience— 
men who have for years been closely identified with the progress of 
the industrial applications of cellulose and cellulose products. 

The experimental work on fibrous materials, paper and pulp and 
paper stock carried on by this organization may be divided into 
two steps or classes: (1) Preliminary work on a small scale in 
the laboratory, where data fundamentally necessary for large 
scale operation are obtained, and (2) work on a semi-commercial 
scale at the experimental paper mill, where those factors upon 
which successful commercial operation is directly dependent are 
determined and corelated. 

This experimental mill is well worth visiting, for its compact- 
ness gives one not acquainted with paper mills an excellent oppor- 
tunity of grasping at a glance the whole process of paper making. 
Upon entering we find a complete layout of miniature paper mak- 
ing machinery, and what it would take half a day to see in the 
ordinary paper mill may be seen here and to much better advan- 
tage in half an hour. First we note the digester equipment, which 
consists of one horizontal rotary steel digester about five feet in 
diameter and built to contain about 200 pounds of wood at one 
cook. This digester was made with welded seams by the Mani- 
towoc Engineering Works, at Manitowoc, Wis., and is supported 
on concrete piers at a convenient height to permit easy dumping. 
It is of about 60 cubic feet capacity and is heated by direct steam. 
Suitable connections for blowing off the digester are made to a 
blow pit sunk in the floor and connected to the sewer so that it is 
possible to conduct sulphate cooks (omitting, of course, the proc- 
ess of incineration) without creating any obnoxious odor. This di- 
gester is used for soda and sulphate cooking, and it is intended to 
install a sulphite digester for quick cooks. 

The bleaching tubs are also in the same room. The bleaching 
is carried out in these tubs or in the beaters. The tubs are about 
4 feet in height and are provided for making up bleach liquor 
(chloride of lime solution), one of which serves as a mixing tank 
and the other as a container. These tanks are of cypress wood and 
are cement lined. The valves and piping are of bronze. In the 
machine room there are two wooden hollanders, each of about 
50 pounds air dry stock capacity, made by the Dilts Machine Com- 
pany, at Fulton, N. Y. The present rolls and bed plates are of 
steel, but orders have been placed with J. Marx & Co., London, 
England, for a basalt lava stone beater roll to replace the steel 
roll in one of the engines. The dimensions of the beater rolls are 
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18 inches face by 24 inches diameter. The surface speed at which 
the pulp is rotated averages about 20 feet per minute. 

A miniature Jordan refiner, made by Noble & Woods Machine 
Company, at Hoosac Falls, Mass., is available. This small engine 
measures but about five feet over all—pulley to hand wheel—but 
ic has been found to give very satisfactory service. It will handle 
about 100 pounds of sulphite stock per hour. Two vertical wooden 
stuff chests are provided, each of about 400 gallons capacity. 
Bronze piping and valves are used for conveying all pulp. 

The paper machine reminds one of a plaything as compared to 
the latest 202-inch machine. With a Fourdrinier wire of only 
29 inches wide it seems like a toy. It was made by the Pasey & 
Jones Company, at Wilmington, Del., and is in all important re- 
spects a model of the large commercial American paper machines. 
The flow box, sandtraps and screens are designed substantially as 
in regular mill practice. The machine is a combination of the 
Fourdrienier and cylinder type; the cylinder felt is suspended over 
the wire of the Fourdrinier part and arrangement is made to by- 
pass the stock around the cylinder vat when it is desired to run 
the Fourdrinier part. The arrangement of felts is ingeniously con- 
trived. In changing felts from running on the Fourdrinier to cylin- 
der the rolls and stretch rolls on the first press are removed from 
bearings and the upper press roll is jacked up or lifted and the top 
of the felt removed. Then the lower and the upper press rolls are 
lifted together and the whole felt taken off. In running the cylin- 
der, the felt from the cylinder- runs over a series of rolls and 
stretch rolls over a frame built over the Fourdinier wire. As 
stated before, the Fourdinier wire is 29 inches wide and sixteen 
feet long and the widest trimmed sheet which can be run is 24 
inches. The wire used in experimenting is 70 mesh. There are 
two suction boxes on the wire, each four inches wide, and two 
wet presses are provided. The upper press rolls at present are 
both of brass, but arrangements have been made to install a stone 
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wet press roll from J. Marx & Co. on the first press. There are 
nine dryer rolls, each of 15 inches diameter. At present no upper 
dryer felt is provided and for this reason some difficulty has been 
experienced in getting light weight papers to dry without cockling. 

A calender stack of seven rolls forms part of the machine, the 
six top rolls weighing about 200 pounds each and measuring about 
7 inches in diameter. The lower roll weighs about 400 pounds. 
The usual reels and slitters are provided. 

The steam supply for the digester, the paper machine dryers and 
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designed for cooking by the sulphite process (quick cook). This 
digester has no interior lining, but is heavily insulated without by 
means of asbestos wool and hair felt; (2) a small upright lead- 
lined iron digester of about 3,000 c. c. capacity, heated by direct 
flame and used for sulphite cooking; (3) a small upright unlined 
digester 2,000 c. c. capacity, heated by direct flame and designed 
for soda and sulphate cooking; (5) a horizontal rotary iron di- 
gester of 10,000 c. c. capacity, heated by direct steam and used 
for soda and sulphate cooking. For washing pulp a series of 


MaAcHINE Room. 


for other purposes about the mill is derived from a 10-horsepower 
gas fired Kane boiler which operates at 100-120 pounds pressure. 
The power for driving the machinery is all electrical. The beaters, 
jordan, pulp washer, digester and bleach mixer are all driven by 
a 15-horsepower constant speed induction motor. The screens and 
the wet end of the paper machines are driven by a 5-horsepower 
constant speed motor, while the dry end of the machine is driven 
separately but synchronously by a similar motor. Cone pulleys 
and reeves serve to vary the running speed of the paper machine. 

After having visited this mill one feels almost as though it was 
an easy matter to make paper, but the initial work which is neces- 
sary to be done before the experimental work reaches the paper 
mill requires a laboratory with an additional rather complete lay- 
out of miniature paper making apparatus. This consists of a 
digester equipment which includes (1) an upright manganese 
bronze digester of 10,000 c. c. capacity, heated by direct steam and 


drainers are provided, and for screenings a small flat diaphragm 
screen modelled after the large commercial screens is available. 
Beating is carried out in a miniature iron hollander with a steel 
roll and bed plate and the stock is formed into sheets on hand 
moulds in the well known manner. Calendering is imitated by 
pressing the sheets between plates of polished metal in a hydraulic 
press and effects similar to those produced by plating rolls are ob- 
tained in the same manner. 

With this equipment it is possible in many cases to acquire such 
knowledge of the material under test as to render it feasible to 
transfer operations directly from the laboratory to the commercial 
paper mill, but in a majority of cases it is preferred to test the 
commercial applicability of the material in question at the experi- 
mental paper mill, when it is possible to obtain results directly 
demonstrating what it is reasonable to expect in commercial prac- 
tice. 
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USE OF SAW MILL WASTE 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 


ing at Moss Point, Miss., what is probably the best ex- 

ample of the use of saw mill waste in America, if not in 

the world, and it will undoubtedly be of great interest 
to the lumber trade and to all owners of timber, especially since 
it is now shown conclusively that the waste products of the 
yellow pine can be turned into fully as much value as the lumber 
produced. 

The Southern Paper Company’s Kreole Mills at Moss Point, 
Miss., is the first development in American countries of the re- 
searches and inventions of Carl P. Carlson, the eminent Swedish 
chemical engineer, whose recovery system made the now fam- 
ous Kraft papers a commercial possibility. Mr. Carlson was for 
many years known throughout European paper trades as the 
foremost fibre chemist in Sweden, and was the designer of upwards 
of twenty-five successful mills in Swedén, Norway and Finland 
for the manufacture of sulphate fibre from Swedish spruces and 
pines. Many of these mills used the waste from saw mills along 
both sides of the Baltic Sea. 


Y= correspondent has recently had the pleasure of visit- 


of the Pascagoula River, at a point where saw mill waste from 
pitch pine lumber is plentiful and available by water transport. 

The Pascagoula River drains one of the best known strips of 
pitch pine in the United States, and at Moss Point, Miss., many 
saw mills are located, all with water shipping facilities. These 
mills are naturally chiefly in the export trade. 

The waste slabs and edgings for many years burned in tre- 
mendous quantity, are now cut in four feet lengths by a gang saw 
located just at the point of delivery; and a conveyor delivers the 
material to the barges, which are towed to the Southern Paper 
Company’s plant and unloaded to a storage pile served by a con- 
veyor on a trestle 900 feet long and 60 feet high. 


Woop PREPARATION. 


From this pile conveyor the material is delivered as required 
tc a wood preparing building, where the wood is reduced to chips. 
These are sorted and screened free from saw dust and bark, 
which are burned as fuel. The uniform chips are carried on a 
belt conveyor to the top of the digester building, the upper portion 


GENERAL VIEW oF Mitt BvuILDINGs. 


The International Process Company of New York and London 
was formed to exploit the Carlson patents in America. With Mr. 
Carlson as consulting chemist, A. W. Waern, formerly with Mr. 
Carlson in the design of the Carlson apparatus and the operator 
of Swedish mills as mechanical engineer; Joseph H. Wallace, of 
New York City, as consulting engineer, and E. M. Sawtelle, for- 
merly of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, as general manager, this company has developed apparatus 
for taking either small standing timber not suitable for lumber, 
or saw mill waste, as raw material and producing a superior grade 
of paper suitable for a great variety of commercial uses, inciden- 
tally recovering 85 per cent. of all the chemicals for re-use in its 
own plant; and finally in reclaiming turpentine, alcohol, pine oils. 
liquid resin, etc., from the incrusting matter that binds the cel- 
lulose together in the wood. 

The Southern Paper Company was organized in 1912 to build 
and operate paper and by-product plants in the territory generally 
known as the Pitch Pine Belt, and its first plant, the “Kreole 
Mills,” was erected during the past fifteen months on a tributary 


ef which forms an immense bin for storage of chips prepared for 
the manufacture of fibre. 


DIGESTERS AND DIFFUSERS. 


The digester building is the tallest of the group shown in the 
accompanying pictures, in which the chip conveyor trestle, or 
bridge, is clearly shown. 

The digesters are of the tumbling barrel type of welded steel, 
9 feet in diameter and 28 feet long, with conical ends and ar- 
ranged to revolve on trunnions, which admit superheated steam 
while in motion. 


CHARGING Room FoR DIGESTERS. 


The digesters are filled by gravity from the chip bin. The 
cooking liquor is then added, also by gravity, and after the. cover 
is bolted on steam is admitted and the revolutions of the digester 
begin. The action of the liquor is chiefly solvent, the resinous 
matters being taken from the cellulose and drawn off and washed’ 
out in the diffusers, which occupy the building adjacent to the 
digester house. From the diffusers the pulp, now thoroughly 
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process; and the turpentine, alcohol, 
pine oils, etc., are extracted by con- 
densation for further separation and re- 
fining. 

The solvent liquors are blown from 
the digesters with the wood after it has 
been completely cooked under the proper 
pressure of steam; and these liquors 
are separated and washed from the 
wood pulp by the diffusion system which 
completes the washing process by the 
addition of a minimum amount of fresh 
water. 

This feature of keeping the spent 
liquors to a high point of concentration 
is a most important element in the final 
recovery of chemicals and the diffusion 
washing assists to a marked degree in 
excluding water that would otherwise 
have to be evaporated by costly methods 
from the spent, or so-called “black 
liquor.” This black liquor as it leaves 
the diffuser is conducted to storage 
tanks, thence through pipes to the re- 
covery furnaces. On its way, however, 
a certain amount of liquid resin is ex- 
tracted. The reduction of black liquor 
into a commercial article is accom- 
plished first by a process of evaporation 
that extracts enough water to enable the 

DIFFUSERS. residue to burn. The evaporation takes 
place in a special chamber and is sus- 
washed, is dumped to a chest from which it is pumped through tained by the heat generated in burning the residue. 
a screening and settling system, by which the fibres are sorted When the density is sufficient for the residue to support com- 
and cleaned free from knots, bark and other matter, and only the _ bustion, it is still in liquid form, and flows to a rotary furnace 
pure fibre goes on to the paper plant, shown in the foreground where it becomes ignited and burns to a “black ash,’ which is 
of figure. laden with the chemicals that are to be recovered. 
PAPER MACHINES. 
Two paper machines have been in- 
stalled, one of straight Fourdrinier, the 
other a special machine for making so- 
called machine glazed lines, extensively 
used for envelopes for mailing cata- 
logues, etc. The Fourdrinier will pro- 
duce thirty tons per twenty-four hours, 
and the special machine ten tons per 
twenty-four hours. 
The papers made are of a natural 
dark brown color, and since no acids or 
colors are used, are absolutely anti- 
tarnish, and on this account are very 
desirable for wrapping of silverware, 
cutlery, etc. 
Recovery PLANT. 


One of the principal features of this 
plant, and one that has a very consider- 
able bearing on making the process a 
commercial possibility, is the depart- 
ment for the recovery of chemicals. 
Valuable chemicals are contained in the 
liquors and gases resulting from the 
process of cooking or digesting the 
wood. Volatile oils are given off and 
mixed with the steam used for heating 
the wood that is in contact with the 
solvent liquors in the digesters. This 
steam and gas is drawn from the di- 
gester at intervals during the cooking Macuné Roos. 
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The black ash is not completely burned, however, in the rotary 
furnace. There is still some carbon left that must be consumed 
before the valuable salts are recovered, and this is finally accom- 
plished by further reduction in a smelting pot. A blast furnace 
is used for this purpose and sufficient carbon remains to complete 
the reduction and fusion of the various salts that flow from the 
bottom of the blast furnace in a molten stream to dissolving 
tanks, where the salts are finally dissolved in water preparatory 
to going to the liquor preparation tanks. 

This solution is causticized with quicklime in the preparation 
of fresh liquor for cooking the pulp wood, and the process just 
described is repeated until the recovered chemicals again come 
back to be causticized. 

The losses that occur in the use of chemicals which amount 
to about 15 per cent. are made up by adding fresh material at the 
smelting pots and causticizing pans. 


Power PLANT. 


The power plant is divided into three rooms, the generator 
room, boiler house and water supply pump room. The building 
is constructed of brick and steel, with brick partitions between 
the several rooms. 

In the generator room the main floor is at ground level. Here 
are located air pumps, condensers, etc., and the generator founda- 
tions which rise to the mezzanine, where are located the turbo- 
generators, switchboard and exciters. Spanning this room is a 
fifteen ton traveling crane. accessible to all parts of the room 
where the handling of machinery necessitates its use. The switch- 
board that controls the generators and feeder circuits is located 
at one side of the room in a bay projecting outside the main build- 
ing lines. The principal dimensions of this room are 53 feet by 
50 feet. In this space is generating machinery capable of develop- 
ing at normal rating 2,300 kilowatts. Adjacent to this room and 
at one end is a room twenty-three feet by fifty feet in which are 
located the main water supply pressure pumps and an under- 
writers’ fire pump. 


Borter House. 


The boiler house, which is 115 feet by 64 feet, lies alongside 
these two rooms and is also of brick and steel construction. Sus- 


pended from the steel frame of this building are steel coal bunkers 
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situated over the boilers from which coal is drawn by gravity 
to the furnaces. 

Coal, which constitutes the greater portion of the fuel used, is 
brought to the plant on cars by rail. Side tracks run alongside 
the plant, and coal is unloaded from cars by using a Hayward 
clam shell bucket operated by Browning locomotive crane. From 
this bucket the coal is discharged into an elevated hopper that 
feeds through a crusher to a belt conveyor laid on an incline and 
delivering to a distributing conveyor over the coal bunkers in the 
boiler house. This distributing conveyor is provided with gates 
for filling any of the six coal hoppers as desired. 

As coal is required in the furnaces, it is drawn from the over- 
head bunkers into a movable weighing hopper, weighed and 
dropped into whichever furnace requires replenishing. 

The bottoms of all the bunkers deflect toward the centre, where 
a valve controls the filling of the weighing hopper, insuring the 


movement of all the coal in the bunkers and preventing the lodg- 
ment and consequent danger from spontaneous combustion of 
dead coal. 

Borers. 


The boilers are arranged along one side of the boiler plant in 
three batteries of two boilers each. Five of them are used for 
burning coal and one for burning wood refuse, bark and saw dust, 
a small quantity of which gradually accumulates and must be 
disposed of. 4 

The boilers are all of the water tube type and were built by the 
Casey-Hedges Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn. Each contains 
3,860 square feet of heating surface and is commercially rated at 
386 horse power. They are built for a working steam pressure of 
180 pounds per square inch. Each one has two steam drums 36 
inches in diameter by 21 feet 10 inches long and 218 tubes 3%4 
inches in diameter by eighteen feet long, arranged fourteen rows 
high. ; 

The five boilers used for burning coal are equipped with me- 
chanical stokers made by the Detroit Stoker Company. These 
furnaces project out in front of the boilers in the form of a 
Dutch oven, and the coal that is dropped from the weighing 
hoppers on to the tops of the furnaces is mechanically fed to the 
grates by the stoker mechanism. 

Two steam engines are provided for driving the stokers, and 
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they are so arranged that in case of breakdown to either engine, 
the other can drive the complete equipment of stokers. 

The boiler that is used for the disposal of waste wood, bark, 
etc., is equipped with plain flat grates set in a Dutch oven and 
so arranged that the fuel can be charged at the top or in the 
front as desired. A circular sheet steel flue connects the boilers 
with the economizer, or with the mechanical draft equipment, 
and suitable dampers direct the flow of smoke as may be desired. 


SUPERHEATERS. 


Inserted in the path of hot gases as they pass through the boilers 
are Foster steam superheaters, manufactured by the Power Spe- 
cialty Company. There is one superheater for each boiler. The 
entire quantity of steam produced is passed through these super- 
heaters and raised to a temperature of 440 degrees Fahrenheit, 
when it enters the system of steam piping that conducts it to the 
various parts of the mill. 

InpuceD Drart SYSTEM. 

Draft for the furnaces is produced by means of engine driven 
steel plate fans connected with the flues and discharging through 
a short steel plate chimney. These fans are in duplicate, each 
being of ample capacity to produce draft for the complete equip- 
ment of boilers, and thus rendering the liability of shut down 
from mechanical disability very remote. 

They each have blast wheels 11 feet in diameter by 6 feet wide 
and are driven by vertical, self-oiling steam engines, with 11 inch 
diameter cylinders of 10 inch stroke. The engines are governed 
to act as the steam pressure rises and falls. With a falling steam 
pressure the engines speed up, thereby producing a more intense 
draft, and as the pressure rises the reverse action takes place and 


engines slow down. 
g Borter Feep Pumps. 


The boilers are fed with water by two direct acting duplex 





CuHarGING Room ror DiIGESTERS. 


pumps driven by steam. Each pump is of sufficient capacity to 
feed all the boilers, thus leaving one pump in reserve for emer- 
gencies. They are the outside and packed plunger type with pot 
valves and were built by H. R. Worthington. Two lines of feed 
pipe supply each boiler and valves are arranged in such a manner 
that either pump may discharge into either feed pipe line. 
FEEDWATER HEATING. 


All the water fed to the boilers is passed through a feedwater 
heater and a fuel economizer before entering the boilers. 


The feedwater heater controls automatically the quantity of 
water required and has a large storage capacity in a tank directly 
beneath the heater. 

Exhaust steam from the feed pumps and auxiliary apparatus in 
the power plant is piped to the heater and mixes with the cold 
water, which is brought up to a temperature approximately 200 
degrees Fahrenheit before it reaches the feed pumps. 





GENERATOR Room. 


The feed pumps then force it through a fuel economizer which 
consists of a battery of cast iron pipes placed in the path of hot 
gases between the boilers and chimney. The water circulating 
through these pipes is brought to a still higher temperature by 
extracting heat from the products of combustion that would other- 
wise be lost when leaving the chimney. 


GENERATORS. 


Adjacent to the boiler house is the electric power generating 
plant and the water supply pump house. Three 750 kilowatt Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s turbo-generators supply electric power 
for motors and lighting for the entire mill. These generators 
are 3 phase, alternating current machines and generate at 600 
volts and 60 cycles per second. 

The steam turbines operate at a steam pressure of 150 pounds 
per square inch, and at 80 degrees superheat. They exhaust to 
jet condensers which maintain a vacuum of 28 inches of mercury. 
Each steam turbine has its individual condensing unit. 


CONDENSING APPARATUS. 


The condensers are of the jet type with centrifugal removal 
pumps placed directly beneath. These pumps draw the cooling 
water away from the condensing chamber after the steam has 
been condensed and discharge it to the river. They are driven 
by small non-condensing steam turbines which exhaust to the 
feedwater heater. 

For exhausting the non-condensible vapors and air from the 
condensers vertical rotative dry vacuum pumps are used, driven 
by steam and also exhausting to the feedwater heater in the boiler 
house. The entire condensing plant was supplied by H. R. Worth- 


ington. 
gt EXcITERs. 


For exciting the field of the main generators a 125 volt direct 
current generator is used, driven by an induction motor. This 
machine is also supplemented by a similar generator driven by a 
vertical steam engine used in starting up the plant or for other 
emergencies. 
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Sunpay UNIT. 


As there is a limited demand for electric power principally for 
lighting purposes over Sundays and holidays, a small alternating 
current generator is provided of 50 K. V. A. capacity. This ma- 
chine has the same characteristics as the main generators, and 
for light loads can be operated more advantageously than the 
larger turbo-generators. It is connected to the main bus bars 
and can be operated in parallel with the large generators, thereby 
giving continuous service when the load becomes sufficiently light 
to permit shutting down the main generating plant. 

This generator is driven by a vertical, enclosed, self-oiling steam 
engine, and has its exciter direct connected to the generator 
shaft. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION. 


A general plan of the entire plant is shown herewith, from 
which it can be seen that the process is a continuous one from 
the digester building to the finishing and shipping department, 
thence into cars or boats. 

The construction is largely fireproof, and the mills are equipped 
with a power plant, water works and fire department sufficient 
in capacity for a city of 5,000 inhabitants. 

They began operating commercially on August 1, 1913, to about 
twenty tons daily of high grade wrapping and envelope papers. 
Arrangements are being completed so that by March 1, 1914, 
the plant will be producing about forty tons of paper per day. 

Over 200 men are employed, many of them are skilled op- 
erators. The mills start Monday morning and run continuously 
until Saturday evening, the operators being divided into three 
shifts, working eight hours each. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The Southern Paper Company is controlled and largely owned 
by bankers, together with the engineers and chemists under whose 
direction the developments have been made and who operate the 
plant. The officers are: President, J. Lewis Dantzler, who is also 
president of the Standard Export Lumber Company of New 
Orleans, La.; first vice-president, A. Shirley Benn, M.P., of Lon- 
don. England, a director of the Hunter-Benn Company of Mobile, 
Ala., the Western Canada Trust, Lt., of London, Eng., and of 
several Canadian industrial and financial corporations; second vice- 
president, Joseph H. Wallace, of Joseph H. Wallace & Co., indus- 
trial engineers, of New York and London; treasurer, Alfred F. 
Dantzler, of Moss Point, Miss.; assistant treasurer and general 
manager, Joseph G. Mayo, formerly of the Spanish River Pulp 
& Paper Mills, Ltd., of Ontario, Can. 

Among the directors are also Francis H. Benn, of Price & 
Pierce, Ltd., London; William S. Hofstra, of Price Brothers Com- 
pany, lumber and paper manufacturers, Quebec, Can., and of 
the Diamond Match Company, of New York, and J. G. F. Low- 
son and William M. Wallace, of the Carrongrove Paper Company, 
of Denny, Scotland. 

Others interested are Sir Alex Kleinworts, of Kleinworts Sons 
& Co., London; A. E. Bowen, of Wilson Sons & Co.; E. Mackay 
Edgar, of Sperling & Co., bankers of London; J. Charles Potter, 
of the Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., London, England; Hon. 
A. Bonar Law, M.P.; I. Hamilton Benn, M.P., and others. 

The plans, specifications, purchasing of equipment, supervision 
of construction and general engineering involved in this project 
have been’ executed by Joseph H. Wallace & Co., industrial engi- 
neers, with offices at 5 Beekman street, New York, and Salisbury 
House, London, England. 





WORK OF THE CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL By H. M. Hoover. 


made considerable progress in the promotion of the con- 

servation of the forests of the State, but in several direc- 

tions its activities have been curtailed by lack of appro- 
priations. For instance, the forest preserves have not been ex- 
tended, no money having been appropriated for the acquisition 
of lands which should be owned by the State for the protection 
of important watersheds. 

The work of protecting the forest areas of the State lying in 
the great forest regions has proven very effective. Although the 
period of drought was unusually extended and severe in char- 
acter, the efficient fire fighting force of the department kept the 
losses from flames in the woods down to an almost inconsider- 
able amount, as compared with devastation in some other States. 

The commission has been engaged in encouraging reforestation 
on private lands and assisting the farmer in the care of his 
woodlot. However, the response from the owners of lands that 
should be reforested has not been what it should be. It seems 
not a matter for question that Governor Glynn’s progressive pro- 
gramme in this direction will have to be put into operation be- 
fore the State can hope to see the progress which present deplor- 
able conditions demand. The conservation commission estimates 
that in this State there are 2,300,000 acres producing no valuable 
growth and should be employed in growing trees. The State at 
present has but fifty acres of nurseries, and at the maximum 
capacity of this acreage it would take several centuries to replant 
the treeless territory in New York State. Governor Glynn calls 
for at least 600 acres of State tree nurseries, and even with that 
acreage, the output of young trees could not furnish the necessary 
stock in less than from forty to fifty years. The State School of 


[) = the past year the Conservation Commission has 


Forestry at Syracuse estimates that over one-third of the State 
should be planted to trees. The conservation commission places 
the area which should be devoted to tree growing, which is now 
idle or is devoted to less remunerative crops, at not over one- 
tenth of the total area of the State. If the Syracuse forestry 
experts are correct, the nurseries required to accomplish the de- 
sired result within the next half century would have to be several 
times the 600 acres recommended by Governor Glynn. 


Governor GLYNN’s MESSAGE. 


Undoubtedly the most encouraging feature of the year just 
closed was Governor Glynn’s progressive message to conserva- 
tionists of the State. His tentative programme was published in 
full in the Paper Trave Journat. And like that publication, 
nearly all the newspapers in the State have commended the Gov- 
ernor’s timely utterance in behalf of conserving and utilizing the 
State’s natural resources. The Governor estimates that the State 
is losing water power worth at least $30,000,000 annually by its 
failure to develop the hydraulic energy now going to waste. He 
is convinced that the ripe and dead timber in the State forest 
preserves should be harvested and bring in millions of dollars 
to the State coffers every year, besides giving employment to 
labor and adding to the aggregate wealth of the people of the 
State. He seeks to solve the forest taxation problem in order to 
induce private land owners to grow trees on land now wasted. 

In view of Governor Glynn’s progressive programme of re- 
forestation, which marks the beginning of a new era in practical 
conservation, the kind that shall raise the standard of life and 
lower the cost of living, a review of the history of forest preserva- 
tion in New York State is interesting at this time. 
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StaTE Forest RESERVE. 


The policy of acquiring lands for a State forest preserve dates 
back to 1872, when a State Park Commission was created by an 
act of the Legislature. This commission reported in 1873 that a 
large portion of the Adirondack forest should at once be pro- 
tected from destruction. The report shows that the necessity 
of protecting the watersheds of the large streams was realized as 
being of primary importance. The effect of forest on climate was 
also considered. 

It was the opinion of the commission that such a park as was 
proposed “should be eminently a timber preserve.” The idea of 
an unproductive and useless park was repudiated. In the words 
of the report, “Should an Adirondack park be created, careful 
consideration should be given to the utilization of the forest.” 
The report recommended that wild lands, then owned and held 
by the State, be retained. 

The creation of the State Park Commission antedated by ten 
years the American Forestry Congress held in Cincinnati in 1882. 

For the first twenty years of active forest preserve discussion 
it was deemed inexpedient for the State to purchase lands for the 
preserve, although a small beginning was made in 1890 by an 
appropriation of $25,000 for this purpose. However, large tracts 
were acquired by lands abandoned for non-payment of taxes. 

Little was accomplished toward the creation of a preserve be- 
tween 1872 and 1882. In 1882 the matter was discussed by Gov- 
ernor Cornell in his annual message. He suggested that no more 
State forest land be sold, and this is apparently the origin of the 
policy adopted the next year in a statute. He suggested that 
portions of the Adirondack State land might be leased, but that 
“its uses be carefully restricted.” 

A resolution was introduced in the Assembly in 1883 to have 
the Committee on Agriculture examine and report some “positive 
legislation for the protection of the forests and trees of the State 
from destruction.” The committee reported and emphasized the 
necessity for immediate action. As a result, the Legislature 
passed a law withdrawing from sale land belonging to the State 
in ten Adirondack counties. 

Immediately after the passage of this act the Senate appointed 
a committee to ascertain “what forest lands, situated in the ten 
counties and adjacent to the forest lands now owned by the State, 
can be acquired by the State, and at what price.” This was 
probably the first suggestion that the State purchase lands for the 
purpose of forest preservation, instead of waiting to acquire them 
under the tax laws. 

The subject of forest preservation received increased attention 
by the public in 1884. This increased interest was doubtless due 
to the reports of committees and the legislation. 

Governor Cleveland in his annual message of 1884 directed the 
attention of the legislature to the need of protecting the watersheds 
of the principal rivers of the State. 

The Senate Committee appointed in 1883 reported ia January, 
1884. It gave the area of State lands in the Adirondacks as: 1873— 
less than 40,000 acres; 1883—751,000 acres. 

The committee approved of the idea of a forest preserve but did 
not advise the taking of lands by eminent domain or purchase. 
The committee recommended the creation of a Board of Com- 
missioners of State Forest Lands, whose powers and duties should 
be clearly defined by law. In spite of this, the legislature failed 
to take direct action to carry into effect any of the plans pro- 
posed by the committee, but authorized a new investigation of 
the whole subject by a commission to be appointed by the Comp- 
troller. This commission was appointed and was headed by Prof. 
C. S. Sargent, of Harvard University. It presented its report to 
the legislature of 1885. In the meantime Governor Hill had, in 
his annual message, requested the careful consideration of this 
report by the legislature. 

The Sargent commission made a careful and scientifi. exam- 


ination not only of the Adirondack region, but also of certain 
portions of the Catskill region. The need of prompt action to 
protect the forests at the headwaters of the principal rivers of 
the State was reiterated. Still, the commissioners were reluctant 
“to recommend the purchase or condemnation of wild lands by the 
State.” The reason for this reluctance seems to have been that 
there was then no adequate or satisfactory management or control 
of the forests, and it seemed doubtful whether such effective 
management could be secured. 

The commission recommended that the State “bear taxes upon 
its lands in the Adirondack region.” This recommendation was 
afterward incorporated in the statutes. On account of the large 
proportion of State land in some of the towns in the forest re- 
gions, it was only just that the State should bear a proportion of 
the expense of the local administration, whose benefits it receives. 

The commission submitted three bills to the legislature, one 
to provide for the establishment and administration of a forest 
preserve, another to prevent forest fires, and the third to provide 
for the taxation of State lands in the forest preserve. 

After much discussion and deliberation a law was passed in 
1885 which established a forest preserve and created a forest 
commission of three members to be appointed by the Governor 
and Senate. The forest preserve was defined as “all lands now 
owned, or which may hereafter be acquired, by the State” within 
certain designated counties in the Adirondack and Catskill re- 
gions. It may be well to mention that two counties, one in the 
Adirondacks and one in the Catskills, were added in 1890, and 
the boundaries of the forest preserve have not since been changed. 

The act of 1885 provided that “the lands now or hereafter con- 
stituting the forest preserve shall be forever kept as wild forest 
lands. They shall not be sold, nor shall they be leased or taken 


by any person or corporation, public or private.” These provi- 


sions were substantially included in the constitutional amend- 
ment of 1894. The Forest Commission was not specifically author- 


ized to cut or sell timber. 


In 1886 and 1888 the Forest Commission recommended that 
authority be given it to lease certain portions of the forest pre- 
serve, but the legislature declined to lease the forest lands. 

Governor Hill called the attention of the legislature of 1890 
to the need of creating a park within the forest preserve, and of 
purchasing land within the park. The first appropriation for the 
purchase of land for the forest preserve was made in 1890. The 
amount of $25,000 was allotted for the purchase of land in the 
Adirondack region, and the purchases were to be made by the 
Forest Commission with the concurrence of the commissioners of 
the land office, at prices not to exceed $1.50 per acre. 

The Adirondack Park was established by an act of the legis- 
lature in 1892. The Forest Commission was, with certain excep- 
tions, authorized to sell lands in the forest preserve not in its 
opinion needed for park purposes. Land might be purchased 
for the park, subject to the reservation by the owner of some soft- 
wood timber. 

The legislature of 1893 passed a statute revising and combining 
the forest preserve act of 1885 and the Adirondack park act of 
1892. The forest preserve was continued. The Forest Commis- 
sion was authorized to sell certain timber and permit its removal. 
Wild forest lands owned by the State in the forest preserve were 
to be taxed the same as private lands. 

This was the situation when the Constitutional Convention of 
1894 began its labors. After much deliberation the amendment, 
which I am going to quote, was adopted without dissent. This 
is the amendment: 

“The lands of the State now owned or hereafter acquired, con- 
stituting the forest preserve as now fixed by law, shall be forever 
kept as wild forest lands. They shall not be leased, sold or ex- 
changed, or be taken by any corporation, public or private; nor 
shall the timber thereon be sold, removed or destroyed.” 
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PULP AND PAPER COURSE AT MAINE UNIVERSITY 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY JOHN P. FLANAGAN. 


HE motto of the State of 
Pror. RatpH H. McKeEsg, 
Maine, “Dirigo,” “I Lead,” 
is again exemplified in the 
matter of giving instruc- 
tion to the whole country for sev- 
eral months that the University of 
Maine, Arono, Me, as far as 
known, is the first in America to 
give courses on pulp and paper 
making. This report has _ been 
spread broadcast through the col- 
umns of the Paper TRADE JOURNAL 
and other periodicals, and it has 
not been disputed. The Pine Tree 
State therefore claims its rights as 
the pioneer in training future paper 
mill superintendents and officials in 
the rudiments of the industry . 

In the past the University of Maine, which has had a remark- 
able growth, has often met with opposition in endeavors to secure 
adequate appropriations from the State Legislature. Opponents 
of the institution have argued that at the expense of the State 
of Maine its brightest young men have been given an engineer- 
ing training at this institution, and that they, on graduating, go 
West and help to build up and make other States prosperous. 

Whether or not this argument is a sound one is a debatable 
question, but this is certain, that it cannot apply to the new 
courses in pulp and paper at the University. Here young men 
are given a college training for an industry that is one of the 
greatest within its borders The last report of the State labor 
commissioner shows that there are over 11,000 people engaged 
in the pulp and paper industry in the State of Maine. By training 
young men for executive positions in this branch, the State is 
expending money that bids fair to realize dividends in the shape 
of broader and more skilful leaders in an industry that enriches 
the State millions of dollars each year. 

To Prof. Ralph Harper McKee, Ph.D., in charge of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, is due much of the credit for enterprise and 
energy in conceiving of this course and pushing it through to 
successful completion. When Prof. McKee came to the University 
of Maine in 1909, the course in chemical engineering had recently 
been established. Prof. McKee found that about one-half of the 
men that graduated from this course went into pulp and paper 
making. 

In the thought that there was more need for careful instruction 
along these lines, he gave in the year 1912-1913 one course in 
each in the chemistry of paper pulp, a laboratory course, and 
one in general forestry. They met with such a cordial reception 
on the part of the students that in the fall of 1913 the courses 
were repeated and the following were added: one more lecture 
course on pulp, one lecture course and one laboratory course on 
paper; a laboratory course on the characteristics and means of 
identification of the commercial woods, and a lecture course on 
forest products other than lumber. 

Courses ON MACHINE Work. 





Pror. RALPH McKeEkg, 


Head of the Pulp and Paper 
Department. 


Beginning with the spring semester of 1914, new courses are 
offered on machine work in both pulp and paper mills, with 
practical laboratory experiénce. A small sized paper plant, not 
a miniature plant by any means, is being installed and will be 
ready for use in the near future. 

Instructors J. N. Stephenson, who has charge of the paper 
work, and A. G. Durgin, in charge of the pulp work, have each 


had practical experience in their respective lines, as well as a 
thorough undergraduate and post graduate chemical training. 
During the summer vacations they have studied at the mills in 
this section in preparation for giving the instruction in the courses 
mentioned. 


Pu_p CHEMISTRY. 


In an interview with the Paper TrapeE JouRNAL correspondent, 
instructor A. G. Durgin said in regard to his courses: 

“The courses in pulp chemistry aim to prepare the student for 
the regular routine of the pulp mill and to impress him with the 
necessity for research work. 

“There are two sections, laboratory work and lecture work. 
The former is divided into laboratory and mill practice. Under 
laboratory practice the several methods used in the routine of 
sulphur mill, soda mill and sulphate mill are given. For example 
in sulphite mill routine the student is taught to value lime and 
sulphur from chemical analysis. Methods are given for the anal- 
ysis of pyrites, and of the cinder from the pyrites burners. The 
student is taught how to analyze the sulphur dioxide gas and is 
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Where the pulp and paper courses are gvien. 


instructed in the control methods used in the acid and digester 
rooms. Finally, he is required to make cooks in small experi- 
mental digesters. 

“In soda mill routine, the student is taught to value the raw 
products chemically, also methods for analysis of black ash and 
black liquor. In this work, too, he is required to make experi- 
mental cooks. The sulphate mill routine is dealt with in the same 
general way with the exception of the cooking, which because of 
its similarity to that of the soda process is omitted. 

“The laboratory work on pulp bleaching includes method of 
valuing bleach powder and rough methods for estimating the 
approximate amount of bleach liquor needed to produce a high 
bleach. As yet, no entirely satisfactory method has been de- 
veloped, and work along this line is now being carried on. 


Mitt PRACTICE. 


“During the 1913 Thanksgiving recess, actual mill practice was 
carried on in the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Plant at Great Works 
and at the plant of the Eastern Manufacturing Company at South 
Brewer. Opportunity was offered to work in the plant of the 
Orono Pulp and Paper Company. It is exceedingly fortunate 
for the university that these plants have entered into active co- 
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STUDENTs IN CouRSE OF IDENTIFICATION oF Woops. 


operation, which is appreciated by Prof. McKee and his pulp and 
paper department instructors. 

“In this work the students were assigned to different parts of 
the mill acting in the capacity of spare hands. In most of the 
operations they were required to handle the machinery and thus 
were afforded opportunity to come into close contact with plants 
in actual operation. 

“One student in the Eastern Manufacturing Company’s plant 
spent five hours in making lime, a period of fifteen hours in burn- 
ing sulphur and general work in the acid plant operation and a 
like period under the head cook in the digester room. 


VALUE oF PuLp Woops. 


“As a part of the lecture course in the manufacture of paper 
pulp, Prof. Briscoe of the department of forestry offers lectures 
on the occurrence and value of pulp woods together with methods 
of lumbering, transportation and handling in wood yard. 

“The first subject to be taken up in the lecture course is me- 
chanical pulp manufacture. A detailed description of barking 


and grinding apparatus is given, illustrated as far as possible by 
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inspection of actual plants in operation. In consideration 
of the sulphite process, the chemical changes are taken 
up in detail. Special attention is given to acid making 
and digestion. A brief discussion of the machinery nec- 
essary for the manufacture of acid by both tower and 
tank system is also taken. In addition to the chemical 
side of the soda process, particular attention is given to 
the construction and operation of evaporators and rotary 
furnaces. 

“The question of manufacture of bleach by electrolysis 
is the last to be discussed. In this connection as much 
attention as possible is given to the question of design 
and operation of cells.” 

Paper MAKING Courses. 

In an interview with Instructor J. N. Stephenson, who 
is in charge of the courses in paper making, he made the 
following statements about the courses: 

“The courses in paper making are complements of those 
in pulp. By paper making we usually think of the mak- 
ing of paper using rags, such as writing, ledger and fine 
book papers. This subject, however, also embraces the 
formation of the sheet from any material that is usable, 
and the making of the many kinds of paper. 

“Two courses in paper making are being given this 
year, and several others are in preparation. Students 
having a preliminary knowledge of 
organic chemistry are eligible for 
the course of lectures given during 
the first semester. Among the topics 
discussed are the history of paper 
and paper making; cellulose; char- 
acteristics of certain fibres; dusting, 
sorting and cutting of rags; wash- 
ing and bleaching of various ma- 
terials with chemistry of hypo- 
chlorites and ‘anti-chloss’; beating 
and refining, loading, sizing, color- 
ing with the chemistry of processes 
and materials; hand made paper; 
the Fourdrinier and other machines 
for making paper; tub size; ma- 
chine furnished and loft dried 
papers; the finishing room; mill or- 
ganization and markets; water; 
special products. The second semester the students are offered 
an opportunity to actually make paper in the laboratory. Special 
study is made of the factors affecting washing and bleaching 
rags, and the bleaching, sizing and coloring of the stuff. 

“For conducting this work, the department of chemistry is 
fortunate in having the nucleus of an experimental paper mill. 
This apparatus consists of a rotary bleach boiler holding 25 
pounds of rags, built by the Union Iron Works of Bangor, Me.; 
a beater and a washer with a capacity of twelve and one-half 
pounds, built by the Noble & Wood Machine Company, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y.; a two plate screen of latest type is four feet 
square, built by Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Company, Hudson 
Falls, N. Y. (plates donated by William A. Hardy & Sons, of 
Fitchburg, Mass.) ; felts, donated by Albany Felt Company, F. 
C. Huyck & Sons and S. D. Warren Company.” 





Makinc Gas 


STUDENT 
ANALYSIS. 


Forestry Courses. 


Other courses required of the pulp and paper students com- 
prise: 

General forestry, in which the forests are studied as soil 
formers and soil improvers, influence on floods, importance 
of forest in irrigation, forest products other than lumber, espe- 
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cially pulp wood. Forestry courses at the university also include 
forest mapping and computing, making timber estimates from val- 
uation surveys and silviculture, studying systems of reproducing 
forests naturally, thinnings and improvement cuttings. 

Field work is taken in silviculture, in which part of the time is 
devoted to the making of a forest map of 1,000 to 2,000 acres of 
forest land in the vicinity of the university. A practical test of 
germinating quality of tree seeds is made, and the student is 
required to make a planting plan 
for about 100 acres of land and 
prepare a map of the tract. 

In the lumbering course, the stu- 
dent is expected to spend two 
weeks in a lumber camp and pre- 
pare a written report on the opera- 
tions of lumbering in that locality. 
In the wood technology and forest 
products course the student makes 
a systematic classification of the 
commercial American woods, with 
the mechanical, physical and chem- 
ical properties of wood, and 
methods of identification other than 
miscroscopic. 

The last named course was con- 
sidered of importance to a 
local pulp manufacturer that he 





such 


Pup STUDENTS IN LABORA- sent one of his foremen to take the 


course, deeming that it was worth 
while to pay him his salary while learning pointers on identification 
in this manner. 
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LEARNING ABout MACHINERY PART OF PAPERMAKING. 


Business Law. 


Business law is required of the students, in which they learn 
of the law of contracts, employers’ liability, discussing whether 
or not it is superior to industrial insurance, insurance of build- 
ings and points in regard to paying wages of labor. 

A course is given on the principles of machines, the student 
studying the use of the gear, cams, links, belting; also laboratory 
work as shown in the accompanying illustration, using the planer, 
shaper and milling machines. 
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MAKING A DISTILLATION. 


At present there are over forty students who are either taking the 
pulp and paper courses, or are planning to take them later. 


Proressor RALPH Harper McKEE. 

Prof. Ralph Harper McKee, Ph.D., the founder of the courses 
in pulp and paper at the University of Maine and thus a pioneer 
in this sort ‘of education in the United States, first graduated from 
Wooster University and has pursued graduate work in chemistry 
at several American and German universities. He was fellow in 
chemistry at the University of Chicago in 1899 and 1900, professor 
of chemistry at Lake Forest University until 1909, and since that time 
has been head of the University of Maine chemical department. 

Germany has made more progress in the matter of professional 
education in the pulp and paper business, and Prof. McKee gained 
many ideas in this direction while studying at the University of 
Berlin. He-is a member of many chemical societies, and is an 
officer in several of national prominence. 

The growth of the department of chemistry at the University 
of Maine in the past five years has been remarkable. In 1908, 
just previous to Prof. McKee’s arrival, 300 students included 
chemical subjects in their list of courses. Now there are 800 
who take chemical subjects. Five 
years ago there were only thirty 
students whose principal subject 
was chemistry. Now there are 102, 
and much of the credit for the up- 
building of this department is due 
to Prof. McKee. 


New CuHemistry BvuILpING. 


Students in the pulp and paper 
courses next year at the University 
of Maine will be housed in a mag- 
nificent new chemical and physical 
building, costing $75,000 and to be 
named Aubert hall in honor of the 
late Prof. Aubert, who was chem- 
istry professor at the university for 
thirty-five years. It will be three 
stories high, with the basement, and 
there will be over sixty rooms in 
the building. Forty-seven of these, IN Paper CourRSES. 
or 72 per cent., will be devoted to chemistry, and two rooms for 
pulp and paper subjects exclusively. 

This interesting account of Maines practical school of paper 
making should attract more than passing attention. Scarcely a 
week goes by that someone interested either as a prospective 
student or as a manufacturer, anxious to secure the services of 
a young man competently trained, does not write the Parer Trade 
JourNAL to inquire whether there is not a technical school where 
the first might not secure knowledge and the second competent 
help. We are now happy to commend such inquiries to the 
University of Maine which, in so practical a way, supplies a long 
felt want. A glance at the illustration alone will convey a good 
idea of the efficiency of the institution. 


ConbucTING CHEMICAL TEST 
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T is well as we pass another milestone to pause a little minute 
and glance back on the road behind with its record of facts 
and accomplished triumphs, even if it is only to augur there- 
from the possibilities of the future. One noteworthy result 

of such a retrospection is that only the accomplished facts and 

triumphs survive the attrition of the years both in memory and 
in actuality, while the unsuccessful attempts and failures fast dis- 
appear; by this we may know that it is a good thing to aim high. 

We may achieve the aim while even a soon forgotten failure is 

better than inanition. 

Paper machine building has progressed in no small measure, 
and it is worth while to make a comparison between the types, 
size and general speed of paper machines of today, as compared 
with those of twenty years ago. It is but just to the builders of 
twenty years ago to accord to them a correspondingly striking 
superiority over their predecessors of still another score of years, 
yet it is also right to emphasize the fact that the progress of all 
parties has been in geometrical progression; while the builder of 
twenty years ago had doubled the size and capacity of the ma- 
chines of his predecessors, we have again doubled even his erst- 
while gigantic achievement. 

Paper machines today are built not only twice as wide as in 
that former period, but they are “run” twice as fast, and are three 
and four times as heavy. Figures cannot impress the mind as 
forcibly as it would be impressed could we assemble in one place 
two paper machines, one built in 1892 and the other in 1912, and 
then take our readers in to see for themselves the meaning of latter 
day progress in paper machine building. As we are unable to do 
this we have reproduced on these pages, as the next best thing, 
illustrations showing the comparison in size; the cuts are made 
from actual drawings of paper machines built in the two differ- 
ent periods herein mentioned. The drawings, fortunately, were 
made to the same scale and were photographed by placing each 
at the same focal distance from the camera, so insuring the com- 
parison in size being maintained on the photographs so made. 
From these photographs, illustrations “I” to “VI” have been made, 
numbers “I,” “II” and “III” showing the Fourdrinier, the press 
and the dry part of a machine built in 1892, for a wire about 100 
inches wide, the prevalent size of new paper machines at that time, 
while numbers “IV,” “V” and “VI” show the corresponding parts 
of a paper machine built in 1912, about 200 inches wide. 

It would be possibly fairer to compare a 100-inch machine of 
20 years ago with a 180-inch machine of today, as there were some 
few exceptionally wide machines of about 130 inches in width 
built at about that time, as there are now some few exceptionally 
wide machines of about 200 inches in width built during the pres- 
ent era. Yet if we allow our predecessors credit for doubling the 
efforts of forty years ago, we are surely making a comparison suf- 
ficiently accurate for the purpose of this article. 

Comparing illustrative cuts Nos. I and IV of the Fourdrinier 
part, we are impressed by the increase in size of all the rolls that 
span the machine, the vast improvement in the general balance and 
beauty of the general design of the machine shown in cut “IV” as 
compared with cut “I”; note, for instance, the save-alls, the in- 
clination of the wire, the well known shake with its characteristic 
truss, the increase in size and number of the suction boxes; why, 
the breast roll shown in No. IV is as large as the lower couch 
roll shown in No. I. All of this is the growth of only twenty 
years, and now the Fourdrinier shown in cut “IV” has 320 square 
feet of forming surface, as compared with the scant 128 feet of 
its prototype shown in cut “I.” No. “I” shows a machine capable 
of making from 17 to 20 tons of paper per day; No. “IV” shows 
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a machine capable of making from 65 to 70 tons per day on the 
same basis of comparison, though both are capable of being forced 
above these figures. 

Turning to cuts “II” and “V,” showing respectively the press 
parts of the machines, the striking difference in size of the two 
machines is even more evident than in the case of the Fourdrinier 
parts. The number of presses is increased by one, the rolls are 
again much larger in cut “V” than in cut “II,” the felts are also 
longer, the frames heavier and generally speaking the whole ap- 
pearance of the press part in No. “V” is more capable looking, 
better balanced, infinitely more imposing in every way. 

Cuts “III” and “VI,” illustrating the dry parts, again empha- 
size the tremendous progress made in the art of paper machine 
building in the last generation; the dry part shown in cut “VI” is 
illuminating in its exposition of the growth of the machine, when 
compared to the smaller sized machine part shown on cut “III.” 

The increase in the width and length of the felt both on the dry- 
er and the press parts has brought to the door of the designer the 
necessity of taking care of far greater strains than were ever 
dreamed of in those happy and comparatively careless days of 
twenty years ago, when a good guess was plenty good enough, 
because the margin of safety was always ample. For instance, 
a felt roll used to have a stress of about 25,000 inch pounds, re- 
versing 200 times a minute; in the larger machine, the roll doing 
the same duty has to withstand a stress of 100,000 inch pounds, re- 
versing nearly 300 times a minute; in addition the deflection al- 
lowable, if conceded to be necessarily below a certain definite 
maximum figure, must be actually very much less when expressed 
as a percentage or proportion of the span which is the correct way 
to express such a quantity. 

The tremendous increase in the weight of the moving parts, ow- 
ing to the increased width of the machine, taken in conjunction 
with the much higher speeds now maintained, very largely in- 
creases the work demanded of the actuating mechanisms when 
starting and running. The following interesting study of the start- 
ing torques, expressed for convenience as horsepower, required 
to start the dry part shown on cut “VI,” as compared with the 
same torque required to start the dry part shown on cut “III”: 

The starting torque, cut “III,” is equal to 80 horsepower. 

The running torque, cut “III,” is equal to 40 horsepower. 

The acceleration torque, based on a time of starting of ten sec- 
onds, is equal to about 15 horsepower. This gives a total starting 
or maximum torque equivalent to 95 horsepower, grading down 
to about 40 horsepower, when the machine is up to speed. Now, 
the dry part shown on cut “VI” figures out about as follows: 

The starting torque, cut “VI,” is equal to 180 horsepower. 

The running torque, cut “VI,” is equal to 90 horsepower. 

The acceleration torque, based on the same period of starting, 
i. e., ten seconds, is equal to about 162 horsepower. This gives 
a starting or maximum torque of 342 horsepower, grading down 
to about 90 horsepower when the machine is up to speed. Each, 
in his own time, believes his own difficulties to be very great, and 
the writer probably cannot understand how they, in the old days, 
had any real difficulties to overcome, yet it were well to remember 
that in those days material was not as reliable and homogeneous, 
that reliable engineering data, based on actual test, were not as 
available, and it is quite possible that a finer engineering instinct 
was necessary in the old days than is essential now when the rec- 
ord of what they learned by trial and judgment is ready for instant 
use. 

Again having glanced back to make a comparison between what 
is past and having cursorily compared what we have had time to 
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see, with the product of the present day in the paper machine build- 
ing trade, let us project our thoughts into the future and strive 


to foretell what the next twenty years may bring forth. If we 


suppose a continuation of the geometrical progression of the last 
forty years, then the machines of 1932 will be 400 inches wide and 
will run at 1,500 feet per minute paper speed; if we suppose only 


A 
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an arithmetical rate of progress then we will see machines 300 

inches wide, running at a paper speed of 1,000 feet per minute, a 

prognostication surely more reasonable than the former forecast; 

automatic threading of the paper through the machine, ball bear- 

ings on every journal, automatic stop devices, controllable slip- 

ping clutch, new design of drive—how the images of the future 
crowd upon the brain! 

After all, the paper business with its ever increasing de- 
mand for wider, swifter machines, may yet be in the throes 
of some mighty birth of time, in the shape of a revolutionary 
invention which may revamp all our ideas of paper making 
on an entirely new basis. The writer remembers plainly 
when it was almost tantamount to confessing idiocy to even 
suggest that man would ever learn to fly, so maybe there are 


stranger things yet to come than were ever dreamed of in 
our philosophy. 
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NORWAY SPRUCE 





N account of the increasing demands to supply the raw 
materials for our paper pulp mills, the owners of pulp 
timber lands are becoming more and more interested in 
the future available sources of supply. Apparently no 

really good substitutes have or are likely to be found soon to take 

the place of spruce for both the mechanical and sulphite processes 
of paper manufacture, because of the tremendous and continually 
increasing consumption. 

New regions are being developed in northern Quebec, southern 
Labrador, and Nova Scotia but it is obvious that these sources 
will be exhausted in the matter of a comparatively few years. In 
the most northerly limits of its occurrence, spruce grows very 
slowly and to a much smaller size than in the St. Lawrence Valley, 
in the Adirondacks, and Maine where some of our best spruce 
stands are found. Then, too, forest fires are making vast inroads 
on some of the good growing stock and owners of pulpwood 





InN THE WAKE OF THE Forest Fire. 
After printing by J. J. Chichkine. 


holdings are paying more and more attention to fire protection. 

In New York State alone which consumes over 1,000,000 cords 
of pulpwood annually, it is conservatively estimated that if there 
is an average cut of even twenty cords to the acre, this would mean 
over 87,000 acres of timber cut over annually. New York imports 
about one-half of its pulpwood so that this means Canada is 
supplying the remainder. 

Already large pulp concerns are concentrating their holdings 
with a view of maintaining a permanent yield of raw material for 
their mills and are looking forward to the future. This means 
the practice of conservative forestry, which some of the largest 
companies are taking up in its various forms, such as forest fire 
protection, efficient utilization of all available material from the 
woods, estimating and taking stock of their timber holdings, getting 
an idea of the rate of growth, and last but not least reforestation 
of burned or denuded areas that are not coming back -to second 
growth spruce by natural means. 

It is in regard to the use of Norway spruce for reforestation 
purposes as well as its adaptability as a substitute for our native 
red spruce to supply wood pulp, that this article is intended to 
cover with a discussion of its use and success in Germany. In 
Austria and Switzerland as well as in Germany and north-eastern 
France, Norway spruce enters into a considerable part of their 
forestry practice and practically every forest of whatever size is 
under some permanent and scientific care. 


Tue Spruce FAMIty. 
There are eighteen known species of trees in the spruce family 
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FOR PAPER PULP 


and they are all more or less adapted to use for wood pulp on 
account of their long tough fiber, freedom from resinous matter 
and susceptibility to reduction by chipping or sulphite cooking. 
Of these eighteen, which are found throughout the northern hem- 
isphere, seven occur in the United States and Canada. Four occur 
in the West, as follows: Engelmann spruce (Picea Engelmanni), 
blue spruce (Picea Parryana), Brewer’s spruce (Picea Breweriana) 
and Sitka spruce (Picea Sitkensis). Only the first and last named 
species are found in sufficient amounts to be of importance to pulp 
mills in the West. Recent reports show that British Columbia is 
now sending considerable amounts of pulp and pulp wood derived 
from the Sitka spruce of the heavily timbered slopes of the north- 
west coast and Vancouver Island to the Orient and Australia. 

There are three spruces in the eastern parts of Canada and the 
United States and they are all used indiscriminitely for paper pulp. 
They are the red spruce (Picea rubens) which is by far the most 
important and which grows from the St. Lawrence Valley and 
Nova Scotia south along the higher ridges of the Southern 
Appalachians, to northern Georgia, and the white and black spruces 
(Picea Canadensis and Mariana, respectively). These last two 
are comparatively unimportant and do not grow to a very large 
size. They occur mostly in swamps and are found over a good 
portion of Canada up to the northern limits of tree growth. They 
do not grow farther south than in Maine, New York, and 
Wisconsin. 

Norway spruce (Picea excelsa) is by far the most important 
spruce found growing naturally in Europe and was the first to be 
utilized on a large commercial scale for the manufacture of wood 
pulp. 

INTRODUCTION OF NorRWAY SPRUCE IN AMERICA. 

Along with a number of other trees introduced both for com- 
mercial and decorative planting from Europe and Asia, the Nor- 
way spruce first came to this country about 1850. Since that time it 
has been extensively grown in our nurseries and used for orna- 
mental planting in parks and on lawns in nearly every section of 
the country except in the South. 

Like our native red spruce, it is fond of a rather moist soil but 
will grow under a much wider range of soil and moisture condi- 





A Five Stanp or Norway Spruce. 


tions. With the rapid cutting of our forests and in considering 
the subject of reforestation, our paper pulp companies, lumbermen, 
and foresters at once became interested in the planting of Norway 
spruce as a substitute for our red spruce when its supply became 
exhausted. At the present time, it is estimated that several 
thousand acres of Norway spruce have been planted in New York, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Canada to furnish raw 
matérial for wood pulp in the future. This is of course but the 
beginning of much more extended planting in the future, but the 
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results have been so successful 
that there is every assurance that 
it will receive more and more at- 
tention as the need for new wood 
pulp supplies becomes more ap- 
parent and the price of spruce 
cordwood grows higher. For ex- 
ample, the International Pulp Co. 
and the Hollingsworth and Whit- 
ney Co. have taken up reforesta- 
tion of denuded or burned areas 
on an extensive scale and their 
plantations are being watched 
with considerable interest. 

On one plantation in Vermont, 
where the Norway spruce was 
thirty-four years old, several trees 
were cut and found to contain an 
average of one full cord of pulp 
wood apiece. If between two 
hundred and two hundred and 
fifty such trees could be grown 
per acre in that length of time, 
the venture should prove to be a 
most profitable one especially for’ 
companies and corporations which 
are permanent in their nature and 
for the Government, States and 
municipalities which can afford to 
wait for trees to reach mer- 
chantable size and which also can 
borrow money at very reasonable 
rates of interest. 

But even if this number of 
trees could be grown in about forty to fifty years, and yield around 
fifty to sixty cords of wood to the acre, at $10 per cord this would 
mean $550. And this is using conservative figures of growth, value 
and yield. On cheap forest land, that is otherwise producing either 
a very poor yield or almost nothing as in the case of most of our 
burned-over pulp lands, this should prove to be an excellent and 
profitable investment. 


ADVANTAGES OF NorwAy SprRUCE FOR PAPER PULP. 


For use in this country therefore, Norway spruce has certain 
advantages which may be briefly reviewed as follows: 

(1) It grows very rapidly. In fact it is one of the most rapid 
growing trees we have for general planting and forestry purposes. 
It certainly grows from three to five times as fast as our own 
native red spruce. It commonly grows to be a foot in diameter 
in from thirty-five to forty-five years, whereas red spruce requires 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and eighty years to 
attain this size on the average. 

(2) It is as well adapted for use as paper pulp as our red spruce. 
Independent tests made by the International Paper Co. and the 
United States Forest Service show that both the ground pulp 
(mechanical) and the sulphite processes can be successfully em- 
ployed with Norway spruce and just as high qualities of paper, 
whiteness, and strength can be obtained. In fact several of the 
tests showed that paper from Norway spruce was stronger. 

(3) It is comparatively free from any serious diseases or forest 
insect attacks which would obviously preclude extensive planting 
of this tree. After an age of sixty years or so, it is frequently 
attacked by certain injurious insects but under forest management, 
it would undoubtedly be cut before reaching this age. 

(4) It is adapted for planting over a wide range of soils, 
moisture, and climate and is not fastidious in its requirements. 

(5) Norway spruce can be planted easily and cheaply because 
it can be easily raised’ in nurseries and on account of its small 
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root system, can be readily planted out in reforestation projects. 

From the above, it will be seen that there are certainly many 
advantages that can be said of Norway spruce for use in com- 
mercial plantations for future pulp supplies. 


METHODS AND Cost OF REFORESTATION. 


It has been demonstrated that Norway spruce can be planted as 
cheaply as any species used in reforestation work. Thousands of 
seedlings are imported from Europe every year for this purpose 
but American tree nurseries have been developed to such an extent 
that they can now be raised very cheaply and successfully. Several 
states maintain nurseries and sell seedlings at cost to pulp com- 
panies, lumbermen, and others interested in planting work. For 
instance, New York state during the current fall had 2,364,000 
young Norway spruce trees from one to four years of age ready 
to sell at cost to anyone in the state. Four-year-old transplants, 
that is, seedlings that have been transplanted to become stronger 
and larger before setting out, are sold at $4.50 per thousand. 
year-old seedlings are sold at $2 per thousand. 

The usual method pursued in planting work is to use two, three, 
or four-year-old stock, preferably that which has been transplanted 
at least one year. Of course, the older the stock the better the 
chances for success in having the trees grow. But the writer has 
seen, however, several plantations of two-year transplants succeed 
very well. 

Planting should be done either in the fall or early in the spring, 
before the buds or new shoots begin to swell. The spring is 
altogether much preferred to the fall on account of the risk of 
frost heaving the plants that have been planted during the fall. 
In order to keep the roots moist in the field while planting, they 
should be “heeled in,” that is, a shallow ditch is dug or plowed 
and the roots covered with earth while the trees are still bundled 
in one thousand lots. Ordinary labor is employed in the work 
but it is essential to have a man who properly understands the 
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operation superintend the actual planting. Two men usually work 
together, one making the holes with a mattock and the other with 
a basket full of the little trees, inserting one in each hole and firm- 
ing the soil about it with his foot. In this way two men can often 
plant twelve to fifteen hundred trees per day. After planting, no 
care other than protection from fire is necessary. 

Norway spruce in this country has been planted six feet apart in 
rows six feet apart, that is, a spacing of six feet by six feet. 
This means 1210 trees to the acre. In Europe, they plant much 
closer but plan to thin out the stand of timber after fifteen years 
or so. 

As described above, planting on cut-over or burned forest lands 
will cost, complete, about $8 to $12 per acre, including cost of 
seedlings, transportation, etc. This cost figure is quite variable, 
however, and depends upon the following important factors: 

(1) Cost of seedlings. This depends upon the age and size. 
If reforestation is planned on a large scaie, it will pay to put in a 
private nursery. However, they should not cost over $2 to $4.50 
per one thousand and can sometimes be secured at figures much 
cheaper. 

(2) Cost and efficiency of labor. 
in the total cost. 
and often reach a high degree of efficiency. 


This is a very important figure 
Ordinary “lumberjacks” are commonly employed 
Although not skilled 
labor, the operation of planting requires a certain amount of ex- 
perience and proficiency in handling both the mattock and the 
seedlings. 

(3) Character of the ground on which planting is done. It is 
obvious that it is cheaper to plant on flat, deep soils than on steep, 
rocky hillsides and on open cleared land rather than on brushy 
land covered with logs, debris, etc. 

(4) Transportation facilities. Under this heading would come 
the accessibility of the tract or distance from the nearest railroad. 
Means of transporting the men and supplies to the operation would 
also be a consideration. 





Norway Spruce PLANTED IN SWITZERLAND Sr1xty YEARS Aco. 
This stand will yield between 50 and 60 cords to the acre. 


Norway Spruce 1n Europe. 

The natural home of Norway spruce extends from the Ural 
Mountains in Russia east over the entire section of northern 
Europe and is not confined to Norway as its name would imply. 
It now supplies practically all of the wood used for paper pulp 
in Europe and has done this ever since wood was first used for 
paper. Since forestry has been practiced in Germany and several 
neighboring countries for from three to four hundred years, all 
of the spruce is under scientific care and a good share of it is 
growing in plantations. 

Wherever one rides on the railways in Saxony and Bavaria as 
well as in several of the other German states, planted rows of 
spruce can be seen growing at all ages. Each compartment is under 
a systematic scheme of management and every area is destined 
to be cut and used at the end of a stated number of years. Norway 
spruce in fact is one of the most important trees of all Europe. 
Instead of having a large number of trees for commercial purposes 
as in this country, they have relatively few. Besides the spruce, 
beech, Scotch pine, and silver fir are the only really important 
trees. 

Spruce is the only tree used for paper pulp on an extended 
scale and immense quantities are cut every year. The trees are 
cut and stacked in the woods to dry for three or four months 
before being taken to the pulp mills. 

But it is with the close utilization that one from America is most 
impressed. Every part of the tree suited for use as pulp is pressed 
into service for that purpose. The remainder, even the stumps, 
are stacked up and utilized for cordwood. The bark is generally 
removed and used for tanning purposes. Another interesting mat- 
ter in connection with the growing of spruce for pulp wood in 
Germany is that practically all of it is planted and that during the 
period of growth from five to eight thinnings are made through 
the tract to remove the poor trees and give more room to the 
rapidly growing ones. The product of these thinnings is also used 
for pulp in many cases. 

The procedure followed in plant- 
ing operations is substantially the 
same as that described for Amer- 
ican conditions, except that the 
young trees are planted much 
closer together, often four by four 
feet apart or even three by three 
feet. Direct seeding is also often 
resorted to, that is spruce seeds 
are sown directly in the ground 
instead of first growing the trees 
and then setting them out. But 
this procedure is still somewhat 
in the experimental stage and is 
being watched with interest. 

Spruce grown for pulp is fre- 
quently cut at forty to sixty years 
of age but very often it is left 
until it attains an age of eighty 
to one hundred years in which 
case the largest part of the trunk 
is used for lumber and construc- 
tion timber and the smaller part 
for pulp. Trees frequently grow 
one and one-half feet per year 
in height and reach a diameter 
of eighteen to 30 inches at breast 
height in eighty years. The 
largest known spruce tree in Ger- 
many is one hundred and eighty- 
three feet in height located at 
Zwiesel, in Bavaria. 
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ILLUMINATION AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 


N this day of keen competition among our industries the own- 
ers and managers of manufacturing plants are constantly en- 
deavoring to increase their output and decrease the cost of 
production. Few managers will hesitate about installing a 

piece of apparatus when they are once satisfied that by its use one 
or both of these desirable ends can be attained. A saving of even 
2 per cent. is sufficient to interest a manager and to lead him to 
loos into the matter thoroughly. Under these conditions it is not 
at all surprising that factory owners have made use of every prac- 
tical improvement offered to them by inventors. They have been 
slow, however, to avail themselves of the improvements that have 
been made in the art of illumination. 

Wonderful strides have been made in the last ten years in the 
means for producing artificial light, and with every step in this di- 
rection there has been a reduction in cost. Lamps are now on the 
market operating at efficiencies four times as great as those avail- 
able a decade ago, and improvements in the design of reflectors 
and in the materials of which they are made have kept pace with 





Fic. No. 1—INTERIOR OF A GRINDING Room. 


the improvements in the lamps. Notwithstanding this revolution- 
ary progress in light production, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the majority of the factory owners who have modernized their 
lighting equipment have realized a good return on the investment, 
the industrial world as a whole has not taken full advantage of the 
possibilities that are open to it; and of all the industries, the 
paper mills have apparently been least interested. 


Neep oF Better ILLUMINATION IN PAPER MILLs. 


The lighting in most paper mills today is typical of the state 
of the art of illumination some 15 or 20 years ago. Old style car- 
bon filament incandescent lamps, operating at low efficiency, are 
much in evidence. The use of reflectors is the exception rather 
than the rule, and in the few instances where reflectors are found 
they are usually of obsolete types, covered with dirt and of no use 





whatsoever. Only in a very few mills is there evidence of a definite 
plan regarding the lighting arrangements. Local drop lights are 
in use everywhere, and they are sometimes placed out of the 
workman’s way so that they do not afford him the needed light, 
and sometimes placed directly in his line of sight, thus more or 
less blinding him. In short, the impression gained by visiting a 
considerable number of mills is that there is a decided lack of 
method in the arrangement of their artificial lighting sources. 

The result of this lack of method is to foster inefficiency and 
unsanitary conditions and to provide totally unnecessary opportu- 
nities for accident. No reasonable argument can be advanced in 
favor of the policy of using carbon filament lamps, consuming 
three to four times as much energy for a given amount of light as 
a tungsten filament lamp. In a great majority of mills a whole- 
sale substitution of tungsten filament lamps for carbon lamps 
would materially reduce the energy consumption, and, at the same 
time, double the amount of illumination. This substitution should 
not be made, however, unless a complete equipment of modern re- 
flectors of proper design is 
provided, and a uniform ratio 
maintained between mounting 
height and the spacing of the 
lamps. 

The practice of suspending 
unshaded lamps ‘six or seven 
feet from the floor should be 
discontinued, and lamps now 


in that position should be 
changed. This practice vio- 
lates almost every principle of 
good illumination. It is the 
most uneconomical method of 
using electrical energy for 
lighting purposes. A _ large 


proportion (approximately 50 
per cent.) of the light emitted 
by the lamp is wasted, because 
it is given off in the upper 
hemisphere where it is not 
needed. The other half shines 
directly on the working plane 
and into the workmen’s eyes. 
These two portions, one being 
of no use and part of the other 
being positively detrimental, 
could be controlled by the use 
of reflectors and applied far 
more usefully. The wasted 
light would then be directed 
to the working level and the 
eyes of the workers protected. In a great many mills it 
is possible to reduce the energy consumption by one-half, and 
at the same time nearly double the useful illumination. This 
would be a step in the right direction, but it is not as desirable as 
a change in which efficient lamps and reflectors are substituted for 
the carbon lamps, without any reduction in the supply of electri- 
cal energy. Paper mill owners operating their mills day and 
night are dependent on artificial light 50 per cent. of the time, 
and they cannot well afford to neglect the~lighting situation. 

A hazardous practice often encountered in paper mills is the 
suspending of incandescent lamps on a level with the heads of the 
workmen. At night, or in dark passageways in the daytime, these 





“The Paver Trape Journat is indebted for this article to Mr. George 
oe Sief Engineer, the Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
onn. 
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mill managers are aware of 
these conditions, but too often 
they do nothing to better them. 
One mill manager remarked 
that his plant did not have a 
lighting system, but that lamps 
were provided at infrequent in- 
tervals to serve as guides. The 
employees were expected to 
feel their way along, depend- 
ing for safety chiefly upon 
their familiarity with the sur- 
roundings. 


PROTECTION OF STAIRWAYS 
PLATFORMS. 


The following case, though 
not typical, illustrates a condi- 
tion frequently encountered. 
The stairway connecting two 
parts of a certain mill was 
made of wood, the steps being 
wet, slippery and worn round 
at the edges. A wooden guard 
rail 30 inches high ran down 
each side of the stairs. The 

*£. - “ tg : ; ; ‘ stairway was so located that 

rome ene r . very little daylight could reach 

Fic. No. 2—ILLUSTRATING ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS IN A GRINDING Room. _ ane ae ee xen Oe 

x Incandescent Electric Lamps. pd artificial light in the moree + 

diate neighborhood. A 12-inch 

lamps are burning and they thus give warning of their presence. unguarded belt from one of the driving shafts crossed the stairway 
In many parts of a paper mill, however, the natural light-is so at an angle such that a man walking down one side of the stairs 
poor that hese low-hung lamps cannot be seen in the daytime un- would come in contact with it. The least to be expected from such 
less they are burning, and a workman, in going quickly from one an encounter is a more or less lacerated face. If it were necessary 
part of the mill to another part, then runs great risk of striking to operate the belt in this manner it should have been guarded and 


one of them with sufficient force to break it. When an incan- a light should have been provided so that the workmen could see 
descent lamp is broken it col- 


lapses with a loud report, and 
small pieces of glass are sent 
flying in all directions by the 
force of the explosion. The 
especial hazard here is the 
likelihood of the pieces of 
glass injuring the eyes. 


Tue LIGHTING oF PASSAGE- 
WAYS, 


The great number of pas 
sageways, ssairways. and plat 
forms in paper mills afforc 
many opportunities for acci- 
dents. These parts of a mill 
are generally poorly lighted, if 
lighted at all. The floors ar 
dark in color and almost always 
wet, and they are often covered 
by a layer of slippery pulp. 
Some of these places are fre- 
quently used in ordinary rou- 
tine work, while others are 
visited by the workmen only 
occasionally. Provision should 
be made for the adequate light- 
ing of all such parts of a mill 
and rules should be made and 
enforced regarding the turning 


on and off of the lamps. The Fic. No. 7—A Licutinc ARRANGEMENT, TypPicat or Paper Min. Practice. 
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Fic. No. 3—Tue Drivinc Sipe oF A MACHINE. 


the guard and avoid bumping into it. The noise from the running 
belt was drowned by two Jordan machines and by other belts 
operating on the same shaft, so that no warning of its presence 
could be given except by a light. Another dangerous feature of 
this stairway is the chance of a workman’s feet slipping from under 
him on the wet, rounded steps, with the possibility of falling under 
the 30-inch guard rail. Once among the belts and shafting there 
would be little likelihood of his coming out alive. 

The practice generally followed in paper mills, of providing hand 
railings on stairs and elevated platforms, is to be commended; 
but greater safety would result if the guard rails were of more 
stable construction. Generally they are made from two-inch 
stock lumber, 10 to 12 feet in length, and supported at each end 
by stock of the same size. Sometimes an additional support is 
placed in the middle of the piece. Guard rails of this nature are 
open to two adverse criticisms. The first is the fact that these 
railings are seldom able to withstand any great lateral pressure. 
It is quite possible for a workman, as the result of a misstep or of 
the giving way of some piece he is working on, to be thrown with 
his whole weight against the side of the guard rail, so as to 
carry the structure with him. The rail should have upright sup- 
ports spaced about four feet apart and each support should have 
a stay brace set at about 45 degrees, to withstand lateral pres- 
sure. The second criticism is directed against the open space 
between the rail and the platform or step level. It is not at all 
uncommon to see a space of from two and one-half to three feet 
left here without any protection. 
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Tue Licutinc or GrinpING Rooms. 


The grinding room of a ground-wood pulp mill presents a num- 
ber of hazardous conditions that must be carefully guarded if 
accidents are to be avoided. Figs. 1 and 2 give two views of a 
grinding room, the second of these showing the conditions that 
usually prevail in the winter months. By looking carefully, three 
lighting units can be seen in Fig. 2, where indicated by the crosses. 
The two lamps at the right are equipped with reflectors of an ob- 
solete type, while the lamp at the left has a makeshift reflector 
cut from a piece of cardboard. These three lamps are barely enough 
to light the room under favorable conditions, and when the room 
is filled with steam, as is often the case in cold weather, they 
are woefully inadequate. Instead of lighting the room the lamps 
are then visible only as dull red spots in the steam, very little 
of the light that they give out penetrating the vaporous atmos- 
phere more than two or three feet. It is absolutely impossible 
to distinguish objects on the floor with any degree of definite- 
ness. Under such conditions a workman is quite likely to stumble 
over misplaced blocks of wood, or over exposed grinder shafts, 
such as the one shown in Fig. 2. The condensing steam keeps 
the floors in a moist condition, and the ground pulp upon the floor 
makes walking a mater of skill. The writer has been in grinder 
rooms and stood within three feet of a man tending the machines 
without being able to see him. Such rooms should be lighted, 


not by a few carbon lamps. with old-style shallow reflectors, but 
by high-candlepower tungsten-filament lamps, placed eight or nine 
feet high and equipped with porcelain-enameled reflectors, pre- 
ferably of the bowl type, to concentrate the light rays on the 


a a eee 


Fic. No. 4—Unprotectep APPROACH TO A BULKHEAD. 
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the workmen is to be con- 
sidered. 

The calender machines are 
prolific in accidents, particu- 
larly of the sort classed as 
“minor injuries,” although 
fatal results also ensue. In 
order for the paper to have a 
proper finish it is necessary for 
the calender rolls to have a 
high degree of smoothness and 
evenness. In order to main- 
tain the high finish of the rolls 
it is necessary for the work- 
man to go behind the machine 
from time to time to apply 
emery paper or sand paper to 
the rapidly revolving rolls; 
and it is an easy matter to in- 
crease the pressure on the 
emery paper to such an extent 
that the hand is drawn be- 
tween the rolls. The effort of 
the injured man to withdraw 
his hand, combined with the 
reactive force of the rolls 
when striking the finger bones, 

Fic. No. 6—TypicaL ARRANGEMENT OF WALKs Over Coat Pockets. ordinarily prevents the man 
from being drawn into the 
working level. As a further protection, all exposed parts of mov- machine bodily, and the loss of 
ing machinery should be boxed in or guarded in an efficient man- 
ner. 
Power Rooms. 


The motive power for a paper mill is usually located in the 
basement, where little attention is given to the admission of day- 
light or to any rational method of artificial lighting. The power 
rooms resemble damp, gloomy, subterranean caves and passage- 
ways, poorly lighted and poorly ventilated and containing many 
chances for injury. Paper mills in general are greatly in need of 
a general overhauling in this important department and the instal- 


lation of modern lighting units, so that walking and working 
about the machines will be safe. 


MACHINE Rooms. 


The atmospheric conditions in the machine room of a paper 
mill are quite like those in the grinder rooms. For every pound 
of finished paper approximately one and one-half pounds of water 
must be driven off from the pulp in the form of vapor by the hot 
rolls of the drying machine. A paper mill with a capacity of 100 
tons of paper per day must have a ventilating system capable of 
disposing of 150 tons of vapor per day, if for no other reason 
than to keep the paper free from spots due to the condensed vapor 
falling from the roof. Some mills with only one machine in a 
room have their exhaust fans located on the side walls over the 
driving side of the machine. This system has the advantage of 
keeping the greater part of the room free from steam, and the 
steam that reaches the roof and condenses does not injure the 
paper. The main disadvantage of the system lies in the fact that 
dense clouds of steam are apt to hover about the driving apparatus. 
The lighting facilities are usually of the poorest kind imaginable, 
and the workmen are obliged to make repairs or adjustments 
and to supervise the running of the machinery, handicapped by 
inability to see their way clearly. This part of the mill (see Fig. 
3) does not need to be lighted continuously, but when light is 
needed there it is wanted at once, and it must ihen be strong and 
well distributed. A scheme of lighting similar to that suggested 


above for the grinder room shoul: be installed if the safety of Fic. No. 5—Unprotectep Coat Pocket OPENINGS. 
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one or more fingers up to the first joint is the usual extent of 
the injury. As might be expected, it is the men (colloquially 
known as “greenhorns”) who are unfamiliar with the machine 
that are oftenest injured. Immunity from accidents of this nature 
is best ensured by carefully noting the direction of rotation of 
the rolls, and applying the emery paper to roll on the outrunning 
side. The new men in a mill appear to be unable to distinguish 
the direction of the rotation, and such men are therefore likely 
to apply the emery paper on the inrunning side, thus greatly in- 
creasing the hazard. Good lighting at the back of the calender 
stack will enable anyone to determine the direction. of the rotation 
almost at a glance. ‘A knowledge of the proper place for apply- 
ing the emery paper, supplemented by good illumination to enable 
the operator to determine readily the direction of the rotation, 
will practically eliminate accidents at this part of a mill. 


A Few Ovutsive HAzarps. 


There are a number of places outside a mill where operations 
directly connected with the paper industry are carried on, and in 
many of these places lack of attention to details is responsible for 
numerous accidents. Three such places are shown in Figs. 4, 5 
and 6. 

Fig. 4 shows an unprotected approach to a bulkhead, the opera- 
tor being obliged to climb over the end of the wall to reach the 
top. A good ladder and a guard rail would eliminate the chance 
of injury here, and these are especially needed in winter, when 
the hazard is greatest. No artificial light is provided in the case 
here shown, and when it becomes necessary to reach the bulkhead 
on a dark night the operator has not even the protection that 
ability to see the danger points would afford. 

The coal pockets shown in Fig. 5 are entirely unprotected, yet 
a little attention and expense would materially reduce the likeli- 
hood of accidents at these points. It is not feasible to install 
guard railings about the pockets, and other protective means should 
therefore be provided. One modern flame-arc lamp would be suf- 


CELLULOSE FOR 


ON. JOHN STRANGE, paper manufacturer at Neenah, 


Wis., and former Lieutenant Governor of the State, when 

before a committee of Congress at Washington to give 

testimony about pulp and paper making said: “This 
country has no more need for Canadian pulp than it had for Cana- 
dian disease germs.” 
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ficient to light the pockets shown in the cut, so that their pres- 
ence would become evident to anyone who could see. If, in addi- 
tion to the flame-arc lamp, danger signs on white backgrounds 
were placed in the lighted area, the hazard would be greatly dim- 
inished. The openings could also be fitted with gratings that 
would allow the coal to pass, but which would prevent a man from 
falling through. 

Fig. 6 shows a typical arrangement of walks over coal pockets, 
the “walk” in this case consisting of loose planks laid over the 
frame of the pocket. It will be noted that this arrangement does 
not form a continuous straight path, and the upwardly-projecting 
rail and blocks of wood increase the hazard. Covered pockets of 
this type present a very gloomy appearance even in daytime. An 
illumination having an intensity of two or three foot-candles 
should be provided here, day and night, for the safety of the work- 
men in handling the coal and in walking to and fro. 

A TyprcaL Case oF Poor Licht ARRANGEMENT. 


We have already spoken of the universal practice in paper mills 
of suspending unshaded light-sources on a level with the work- 
man’s eyes, or at least well within his range of vision. Fig. 7 
shows a lighting arrangement that is typical of paper mill prac- 
tice. The circular saw is provided with a spreader, a sawdust 
guard and a hinged fork to prevent work from being thrown 
back toward the operator, but the protection afforded by these 
devices is offset to a certain extent by the unshaded lamp that 
hangs within two or three feet of the operator’s head. The light 
rays from this lamp shine directly into the man’s eyes, causing his 
pupils to contract, and thereby materially reducing his ability to 
see clearly. The hazard is made more pronounced by placing the 
lamp so that a shadow is cast by the sawdust guard upon the cir- 
cular saw, which is the point of greatest danger. If the lamp were 
placed at the side, and equipped with a reflector to shield the 
workman’s eyes and at the same time direct the light on the saw, 
the provisions for safety would be far more effective. 


PAPER MAKING 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY BurpDETT Loomis. 


The cellulose obtained from the growing plants and from plants 
that can be grown there is superior in every way to that made from 
wood or rags and waste papers or any other material now in use. 

After seven years’ hard work, I have proven this to my own 
satisfaction and demonstrated the fact to the world in the most 
practical way. I have shown beyond all doubt that many chemicals, 


Musa SAPIENTUM (THE BANANA PLANT). 


To members from the South he said: “The South overlooks its 
chances and if they knew what they were about, they would make 
themselves the future paper makers of the country.” 

They have in the South the grandest paper making material in 


the world to make all kinds, at prices far below present cost in 
the North. 


such as acetic acid, tannic acid, etc., oils, food products and fer- 
tilizers in the shape of ammonia, nitrates, phosphoric acid, potash, 
etc., can all be obtained from the grasses and from many varieties 
of the Musa family. Likewise there can be obtained all kinds of 
seeds, beans, etc., sufficient almost to feed the world and have 
fertilizers enough to reproduce the same, and withal furnish cellu- 
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lose for any and all uses. There is waste land now in the South 
sufficient to produce all the raw material for paper making needed 
to supply Europe and America. The cost of supplying the world 
with raw paper making materials may be estimated to be over 
$200,000,000. Now if all this were produced from hitherto waste 





3ANANA PLANTATION. 


A TYPICAL 


material or waste land, it would be conservation on a big scale, 
would it not? 

After experimenting for a number of years, I erected a plant to 
prove that it was commercially possible to use this waste product 
in a profitable way. My plant, while small, has been run at a 
capacity of five tons per days, which is sufficient for all practical 
experimental purposes. 

There are few industries which pay the foreigner so large a 
tribute as our extensive paper manufactures. The consumption of 
paper is steadily increasing, while the raw material is getting more 
difficult to obtain every year. 

I have perfected a machine for treating the green stalks of the 
Musa family of plants and can obtain with it a fibre superior to 
Manilla hemp fibre now on the market. The machine extracts the 
fibre from the green stalks and leaves it superior in strength and 
quality to the product of hand machines, and still more important, 
from the refuse that hitherto was thrown away can be produced a 
high-grade paper. 

The pressing necessity of discovering and exploiting new sources 
of paper-making material has in recent years been shown to some 
length. 

There have been pessimists who take so gloomy a view of the 
situation as to prophesy a paper famine. There are, however, no 
grounds for so serious an outlook. In the waste places the earth 
is full of plants from which cellulose. can be extracted waiting 
patiently for the exploiter to come along. 

One line of investigation has been the production of crop plants, 
i. e., the cultivation of annual or biennial fibrous plants specially 
for the paper maker’s use, while another has been the discovery and 
utilization of nature’s crop plants as distinct from her thirty to 
sixty year growths. 

We must go to nature’s storehouse and take what she offers us 
as a free gift. The waste places of the earth, and especially those 
of the tropics and sub-tropics, teem with suitable fibrous plants 
yielding their crops in due season, annually, biennially, or in three 
or four-year periods. With these nature herself solves the sus- 
tained yield problem. 

The essential requirements of the pulp industry in the South 
are: (1) A continuous yield of raw material within a somewhat 
narrow radius of a factory; (2) manufacturing facilities in the 
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shape of water, labor, fuel and lime; (3) transport for the manu- 
factured product by rail or water. Summed up, these mean a 
somewhat unique approximation of the primeval wilderness, and 
the resources of civilization. Nowhere in the world do these con- 
ditions meet and interlace to the extent they do in the South. 

The term “pulp” is itself a constrictive and limited one. It is 
much better to use the more comprehensive as well as more scien- 
tific one of cellulose. You are aware that the world has outgrown 
its supply of textile fibres, that the cotton industry is making huge 
efforts to enlarge the producing area and that jute manufacturers 
are now paying prices for their raw material which would have 
been scouted as impossible ten years ago. 

Cellulose (C6H,O;) is not made, but already exists in all plants 
also forming the envelope of vegetable oils. The papyrus of olden 
days is, in a word, raw paper, cellulose held together by the bal- 
samic infiltration which every growth contains, and which has 
resisted both desiccation and putrefaction, perhaps because of some 
preparation of which we know nothing; perhaps because it has 
simply been protected from the elements. 

Today wood plup is the most used of raw paper material, and 
immense forest areas have been cleared of timber to procure it. 
But we will look to the smaller and more rapid growths. The 
plants of most interest for the paper industry are those with a 
long fibrous tissue—the reeds, rushes, Musa, banana, abaca pacol, 
plantain, flax, etc—easily cultivated—and the seaweeds of the 
coast. In the grasses the fibrous tissue is formed of free fibres 
which consist of a collection of more or less regular tubes whose 
thick and strong walls are pure cellulose, which gives the fibrous 
tissue its tenacity and flexibility. The physical properties of these 





THE BANANA TREE OF JAMAICA. 


free fibres make them a textile material of the first order. Accord- 
ing to Van Tieghen the Musa family, banana, abaca, pecol and 
plantain show a characteristic vascular tissue, and their fine cellu- 
lose, which is particularly easy to bleach, is of the very best 
quality. 
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Among the Algae, the seaweeds and eelgrass should be utilized. 
They are present in inexhaustible quantities on our accessible 
coasts. 

The fibre produced by the plant Musa te-tilis is known through- 
out the civilized world as hemp, manila, or manila hemp. The 
name “hemp” is misleading as, properly speaking, hemp is the fibre 
produced by the plant Caanabis Sativa. The two fibres are quite 
different, manila hemp being a structural fibre obtained from the 
leaf sheath, while true hemp is a bast fibre extracted from the 
inner bark of the stem. The name “abaca” is used in all parts of 
the Philippine Archipelago to designate both the plant, Musa tex- 
tilis, and the fibre, manila hemp. 

The Musa family of plants will furnish material for all kinds 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 


and high quality of cellulose for paper making. They consist of 
Musa sapuntum, the common banana; Musa paradisicca, the plan- 
tain; Musa textilis, and abaca. This last variety is one from which 
all manila hemp fibre is produced in the Philippines. 

The banana, however, is the plant especially interesting to the 
paper industry. This valuable plant, which reproduces itself by 
suckers with such abundance that it is extremely difficult to get 
rid of it on lands which it finds adapted to its growth, and which 
may be obtained or wanted for other uses, requires six to ten 
months for its growth. One acre planted in Musas or bananas 
yields 100 tons of food substance. The stalk yields a cellulose of 
extreme fineness and irreproachable whiteness—a pulp of the very 
first grade. 


NATIONAL RECLAMATION 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JoURNAL By C. J. Brancuarp, U. S. RECLAMATION SERVICE. 





N economic survey of the arid West at the close of 1913 
furnishes interesting and indubitable evidence of the 
sound and substantial basis upon which the whole fabric 
of Federal reclamation now rests. In 1906-1907, the 

early years of this yet young work of the Government, there was 
unprecedented activity in the same field among private corpora- 
tions working alone or in conjunction with several of the states. 
During this period unfavorable criticism was directed to the 
Government’s work, particularly with reference to the abundance 
of red tape, the slow progress of construction and the alleged 
high cost, as compared with the work of private enterprises. 
The attitude of the Government engineers and officers of the 
Service was one of silence. They simply “sawed wood” as the 
saying is. Each proceeded to do his appointed task in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations prescribed by law and the 
orders of the Secretary of the Interior. With no desire whatever 
to precipitate any further acrimonious controversy the writer feels 
it to be a proper privilege to point out briefly at this time that 
the Government is still on the job, vigorous and sprightly, while 


Dam AT Truckee Carson, Nev., WHICH 


the field of private enterprise is strewn with the wreckage of 
innumerable failures partial or total, and the complaint of dis- 
appointed bond holders, investors and actual settlers is heard all 
over the land. The Government has demonstrated first that it can 
direct with skill and celerity and also with economy the prosecu- 
tion of works of vast magnitude and expenditures, and second 
that in the special field of irrigation enterprises on a large scale 
it provides the only machinery to which the country may look 
for the development of the most important latent resources of 
16 arid states. It is not necessary to recite in detail the causes. of 
failure on the part of the individual promoters, many of whose 
enterprises had much merit and whose work was worthily per- 
formed. The fact remains that a very few only have returned any 
profit to the investors while a great number have proven financial 
disasters. From the standpoint of a friend of the West, this is 
most regrettable and in voicing the regret particularly for those 
enterprises which were meritorious, I know that I speak for the 
Reclamation Service. On more than one occasion it has stood 


aside to permit these private corporations to take up work in 





Driverts THE FLow oF THE TRUCKEE RIVER. 
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desert and made to laugh 
abundant harvests. 

Go we now to the westward 
where the turbulent Colorado, 
harnessed and checked by dar- 
ing engineers and its silt laden 
waters turned aside has begun 
to fructify oases in California 
and Arizona. Its yellow 
waters diverted in a huge canal 
in California, later tumbles 
with mighty roar into a huge 
tunnel drilled a hundred feet 
below the bottom of the 
stream and emerges on the 
Arizona side where it is bring- 
ing life to a vast desert area 
which is growing green under 
careful tillage. 

Northward to the western 
slope of Colorado where we 
gaze wonderingly at the 
splendid accomplishment won 
after 6 years of untiring 
struggle, a huge tunnel 6 
miles long penetrating a moun- 
tain 2,000 feet high. From the 
south portal a river of deep 
blue water wells forth—the 


THE PATHFINDER DAM AT NortH Ptatte, Nes., 218 Feet HicH. Gunnison. Divorced from its 


regions where it was prepared to lay out projects, and has co- 
operated when asked in furnishing data and in numerous instances 
has shared its position of advantage in possession of the best 
reservoir sites, by constructing and selling at cost, the stored 
water. 

In recalling a large number of imposing structures completed 
or in progress we naturally refer to the Salt River Project in 
Arizona, the larger features of 
which are now in operation. 
The stored water behind the 
great Roosevelt dam in 1913 
was responsible for a crop 
valued at more than $5,000,000. 
It gave security and financial 
strength to more than 4,000 
families on 165,000 acres and 
is directly responsible for an 
increase in the value of tax- 
able property in that valley 
amounting to more than $20,- 
000,000. The downward rush 
of water through its tunnels 
actuated the large turbines 
and generated abundant power, 
some of which delivered 70 
miles away has already rescued 
a tribe of agricultural Indians 
from vagabondage or worse 
and converted them into in- 
dustrious and worthy citizens. 
Some of it lights the cities of 
the valley, moves the trolley 
cars, and furnishes power to 
the numerous manufacturing 
plants. One of the most 
beautiful gardens in the world 
has been redeemed from the 


old channel its waters now 
flow into an alien valley which already teems with new life and 
activity. 

Just at the border of the state in a valley of fruitage and 
plenty the steam shovels are cruelly eating their way through 
miles of bearing orchards to cut a huge canal to 50,000 acres 
of desert land. The ceaseless pounding of drills, the creak of 
cranes and crash of dynamite all give token of the tumult of 
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Tue Lacuna Dam, Yuma, Ariz. 


a great construction work which is to make a thousand new 
homes for the American citizens in the famous Grand Valley. 

Still westward to the high mountain barrier of Utah, the 
Wasatch range, we linger to contemplate a four-years task 
which now accomplished, has brought a distant stream through a 
tunnel 4 miles long under a peak 9,000 feet high so that its 
waters may add millions to the wealth of one of Utah’s most 
beautiful valleys. 

In the broad desert valley of the Snake River in Idaho the 
scene of the most marvelous transformation ever known in our 
country, the Minidoka project occupies a prominent place. Here 
the cheapest power in the United States has become the useful 
servant of all classes, rich and poor. In the rude cottage of 
the settler as well as the modern home of the business man the 
electric spark furnishes the light, the heat, and does the cooking. 
If you want an argument for Government ownership of public 
utilities, go to the Minidoka country and you'll find it. More 
than 100,000 acres are being reclaimed here by 1,200 families who 
took up their homes in the desert less than 7 years ago. 

Tue HicHest DAM IN THE WorLD. 


On the edge of the Wonderland of America in the midst of 
scenery almost as striking as that of Yellowstone, let us stand 
on the top of the highest dam in the world, the Shoshone, 328 
feet high. Facing down stream we look through one of the 
most wonderful gorges in the West with cliffs a half mile high 
closing in upon a narrow chasm. About face and a broad expanse 
of turquoise water stretches before us. It is the reservoir 
created by the dam, a lake covering ten square miles and 200 feet 
deep. Far down the stream there is spread out a wide plateau. 
Once a sheep pasture but now ribboned with canals and laterals 
and dotted with hundreds of homes, it has become a garden of 
productivity, 

Southward in Wyoming 45 miles from a railroad, in lonely 
grandeur, the Pathfinder dam, 225 feet high, seals a deep canyon 
and hurls back the great floods of the North Platte River, once 
the annual menace of ten thousand farms. Now that river is 
the servant of 2,000 farmers and many thousands of acres whose 
crop returns each year are far in excess of the cost of the dam. 

In Montana vast work is under way. On the “little landers” 
project at Huntley there are 400 families, each on 40 acres, who 
are winning rewards for intelligent effort. 

Near the boundary line of Canada, the spectacular task of 
peacefully confiscating a Canadian river and turning its waters 


back to enrich Montana soil is proceeding rapidly. Saint Mary 
River now emptying into Hudson Bay is soon to be contributed 
largely to Montana’s material wealth and prosperity. 

Works of like importance are also going forward on the Flat- 
head, Blackfeet and Fort Peck Indian Reservations, the laborer 
for which is the Redman. As he stalks behind the fresno which 





THE ELEPHANT Butte DAM ON THE Rio GRANDE RIVER IN MEXICO, 
300 Fret Hicu. 
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cuts his ditches he visions the day when these grassy prairies 
will be returning him wealth undreamed of by his fathers in 
alfalfa and golden grain. 

Across the Continental Divide in the dusty desert of the 
Columbia the North Coast Limited swiftly flies to Washington’s 
“Vale of Plenty,” a garden of Allah reposing beneath the brown 
hills of the Yakima. Here mountain lakes have been locked with 
dams, great canals have been laid across the plain and a hundred 
thousand acres of the richest land on earth yields smiling tribute 
to the thrifty husbandman. Miles upon miles of orchard and 
vineyard, wide vistas of alfalfa and gardens, picturesque, artistic 
and beautiful homes all bespeak a homeloving and progressive 
people. In our hurried flight with so much to see we may only 
catch a glimpse of the California of the Northwest, the valley 
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prehistoric lake Lahontan. From distant Lake Tahoe, the Truckee 
flows out upon Nevada’s awful desert. In the memory of the 
forty-niners it is the place of death and desolation. Nearby flows 
the Carson and both streams breath their last gasp in the great 
sink. Behold! The engineers have checked them behind masonry 
dams and through a hundred miles of huge canals now lead the 
waters to hundreds of farms. The sink subsides and its dried 
surface already is growing crops instead of tule and worthless 
water plants. These are the wonders already wrought, briefly 
told, the beginnings of a work of empire making so vast that none 
of us have yet grasped more than a moiety of its far-reaching 
importance. 

My story would not be complete if I failed to mention the most 
recent and by far the greatest engineering works undertaken by 





CoNSTRUCTION OF THE ARROWROCK DAM IN Bors: River Canyon, IDAHO. 


of the Okanogan where unkindly frost never comes to touch 
the tender.bloom of apple and peach; a passing look at the 
beautiful lake region of the Klamath basin in Oregon where 
dairying is becoming the predominating industry, and the tiny 
Orland project set like a beautiful emerald in the brown expanse 
of the Sacramento valley, must suffice us. 
Rivers LirreD FROM THEIR Beps. 

Across the Sierras and down the eastern slope, the Southern 

Pacific overland limited takes us to the bed of Nevada’s wonderful 


the Government. In Idaho in the deep canyon of the Boise River 
600 men have been at work for several years. uncovering the 
bottom of the stream and erecting the great Arrowrock dam 
which for some years to come will be the capstone of all the 
achievements of the engineers in this country. This wonderful 
structure will tower 350 feet above its foundations and will be 
the highest masonry dam in the world. Its construction has 
attracted to it engineers from nearly every nation on earth. It 
will be completed in 1915 and will cost $5,000,000. 
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Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Association 


at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Arthur C. Hastings Retires from the Presidency—His Successor Not Yet Ap- 
pointed—Present Officers and Executive Council to Hold Over Until 


Some Day Next Week— Wrapping Paper Division Will Amend Its 
By-Laws—The Banquet Was the Usual Brilliant Success 


O election was held at the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
N of the American Paper & Pulp Association at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, February 18 and 19. Arthur C. Hastings, present 
president of the association, is retiring from that position and 
will not under any circumstances consider a renomination. He 
was recently elected president of the United States Paper Export 
Association (for a full account of which see page 205). Mr. 
Hastings has also accepted the presidency and general manage- 
ment of the Remington-Martin Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 
‘ It was rumored and generally discussed at the session that 
Frank L. Moore, president of the Newton Falls Paper Company, 
was a likely candidate for the executive office of the association. 
Mr- Moore stated emphatically, however, that he could not and 
would not consider such a nomination. The present officers and 
executive council will hold over until the latter body makes a re- 
port of its. meeting to be held some day next week. This body 
is:empowered to nominate officers for the organization and to act 
on other_matters that may come before it. 

The .president. did not receive reports from the vice-presidents 
or secretaries ‘of the following divisions: Coated Paper, Blotting, 
Cover Paper, Chemical Pulp, Ground Wood and Glazed and 
Fancy Paper. 

The session of the Wrapping Division began on Wednesday and 
was adjourned until the next day. The closing session of this 
division finally decided to amend.its by-laws and the following 
temporary organization was empowered to act:in conjunction with 
the executive council of the association at its next meeting: - Frank 
L. Moore, chairman; Executive, Committee, L. M. Alexander, of 
Wisconsin; George C. Bayles, of Pennsylvania; M. A. Marcuse, 
of Virginia; S..A. Upham, of New York, and George E. Crafts, 
of Maine. The Committee on By-Laws is composed of W. B. 
Van Allen, of New York; George Sisson, of New York, and Louis 
Block, of Oregon. The parent body of the tentative organization 
comprises Frank L. Moore, L. M. Alexander and M. E. Marcuse. 
‘ Thursday’s session was in the main a general gathering of mem- 
bers to confirm the acts of the various divisions, and addresses and 
speeches to the assemblage. The organization voted to have a 
committee appointed to investigate the “Five Brothers Bill,” said 
to relate to trusts or commercial combinations, now pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


The following report offered by the Committee on Resolutions, 
of which George E. Crafts is chairman, was adopted. The first 
placed the association on record as opposing the proposal now 
before Congress to advance the postal rate on second class mat- 
ter. Another resolution was in the form of a memorial for de- 
ceased members. The Campbell Bill, requiring the printing or 
marking of all articles manufactured and their certificates as to 


the processes under which they are made was denounced and other 
resolutions on trade customs were adopted. 


PosTAL RATES. 


WuHerEAs the proposition is now pending before Congress to 
advance the postal rate on second class mail matter from one (1) 
cent per pound to two (2) cents per pound, and 

WHEREAS such increase in the cost of distributing second class 
matter would immediately result in the discontinuance of many 
publications and make it necessary for the great majority of them 
to save themselves from the added burden by materially reducing 
the size and weight of their issues, and 

WHEREAS such discontinuances and reductions would enormous- 
ly curtail the consumption of print paper and thus destroy in a 
large measure the market of the paper manufacturers in this coun- 
try, and 

WHEREAS more than 25 years ago the rate on second class post- 
age was reduced from two (2) to one (1) cent a pound, in com- 
pliance with the avowed policy of the Government to afford a 
cheap means of distributing literature among the people, it being 
then declared that it is greatly to the interest of our country to 
afford such facilities, even at an actual loss to the Treasury of 
the United States, and 

Wuereas the publishing business of this country has been built 
up on its faith in the continuance of that governmental policy, and 

Wuereas the manufacture of paper, a dependent industry, has 
been established and enormous sums invested upon the estimated 
requirements of the publishing interests as encouraged by. the 
Government, 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the proposal to increase 
the postal rate on second class matter from one (1) to two (2) 
cents would be perilous to a great degree to both the printing and 
paper industries, amounting in a measure to the confiscation of 
their vested interests, and this without any real necessity for the 
advance or without any corresponding benefit to the country, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the members of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association do hereby earnestly protest against 
the proposed measuré and respectfully appeal to Congress to 
refrain from taking in such radical action. 


MemorrIaAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Resotvep, That this association deeply deplores the loss it has 
sustained during the year 1913 through the death of ArTHUR 
SCHOELLKoPF, president of the Cliff Paper Company, on February 
3d; Georce W. Sisson, Sr., president of the Racquette River Paper 
Company, on the same date; Ira Prerce, vice-president of the 
Williamette Pulp & Paper Company, on March 13th; Davm 
FisHeEr, secretary of the Continental Paper Bag Company, on April 
13th; Paut A. Sore, president of the Paul A. Sorg Paper Com- 
pany, on May 4th; Hersert H. Everarp, president of the Detroit 
Sulphite Pulp & Paper Company, on June 18th; Grorce S. THomp- 
son, president of the Stevens & Thompson Paper Company, and 
James F. Bush, secretary of the Union Bag & Paper Company, on 
August 24th; Dr. CHartes E. CAMPBELL, president of the Dexter 
Sulphite Pulp & Paper Company, on September 12th; James A. 
OutTterson, Jr., general manager of the Carthage Sulphite Pulp 
& Paper Company, on October 7th; Warren Curtis, Sr., vice- 
president of the Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Company, on Novem- 
ber Ist; CHARLES R. REMINGTON, vice-president of the Remington- 
Martin Company, on December Ist, and Cuartes E. Kino, presi- 
dent of the Peninsular Paper Company, on December 4th. 
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THE PULP AND PAPER 
TRADING CO. 


Temple Court Building, Rooms 908 to 911, New York 
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J. & J. ROGERS CO., Ausable Forks, N. Y. 


Eastern Agents— 


MICHIGAN SULPHITE FIBRE CO., Port Huron Mich. 
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THE CAMPBELL BILL, 


WuHereas, a bill is now pending before the Lower House of 
Congress, known as H. R. 2970, otherwise designated as the Camp- 
bell Bill, which requires the printing or marking of all articles 
manufactured and their certificates as to the processes under which 
they are made, the provisions of which bill are in many particulars 
unnecessary, unreasonable and unjust; therefore, 

Be IT RESOLVED, That the members of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association do hereby earnestly protest against the enact- 
ment of such bill into law. 


F. O. B. Sates. 


WHEREAS a large amount of capital is constantly tied up in 
freight, cartage and storage charges, and vast deal of time and 
energy consumed in dealing with the transportation companies ; 
therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the members of this as- 


sociation that so far as it is possible the paper manufacturers 
should sell their product f. o. b., cars at their mills. 


TRADE CusTOMs. 


WuHenreEas a large part of the demoralization which exists in the 
paper industry is due, in our opinion, to the lack of intelligent and 
orderly marketing of the product, and whereas it is to the interest 
of not only the manufacturer, but to the consumers of paper as 
well that there should be a suitable and uniform system of deal- 
ing between the producer and consumer; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the members of this association are hereby 
urged to give strict and unceasing conformity to the trade cus- 
toms heretofore adopted by the different divisions of the associa- 
tion and be ‘governed by their provisions in all their transactions. 


CONSERVATION. 


WHEREAS, the members of this association are directly interested 
in a wise conservation of our forest under proper utilization of our 
water powers; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we do hereby reaffirm our endorsement of 
the policies advocated by the American Forestry Association and 
the Empire State Forest Products Association, as heretofore defin- 
itely outlined in the course of their proceedings, and that we pledge 
a continued and earnest support in the furtherance of their plans 
and purposes. 

Georce E. Crarts. 
FRANK J. SENSENBUMER. 
A. T. SMITH. 

Addresses and discussions on the subjects of these took up the 

balance of the day. 


The President’s Address 

The president, Arthur C. Hastings, in his annual address said: 

This association is now holding its thirty-seventh annual meet- 
ing. We have grown from a few mills, which, in 1878, repre- 
sented an industry producing a few hundred tons of paper per 
day, to the present output of something like 15,000 tons daily of 
the various grades of paper and board, and from an annual busi- 
ness of $55,000,000, to, according to the United States Census, over 
$275,000,000, or twenty-first in importance among the industries 
of this country. 


PRICES. 


Our members are fully aware that this association is not for 
fixing prices or restricting product, but that it is entirely educa- 
tional, with the sincere hope that prices will become more uniform 
through knowledge of facts, and that the production will some- 
where near equal the demand, due to the facts being developed 
by our statistics; also that our efforts have been consistently 
towards developing cost systems and developing conditions, through 
efficiency methods, that not only result in a benefit to the manu- 
facturer, but to the consumer, as well. 


TArIFF, 


The tariff, which has been settled for the immediate future, is 
very inconsiderate of some classes of paper and pulp, and fair on 
others, in view of the reductions made on some commodities. 

On those papers where the duty has been altogether taken off, 
or reduced to a very small percentage, the expected has occurred; 
the importations have increased enormously, and to such an extent 
that the home mills have been unable to run full time, or have 
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run as an unprofitable proposition. 


Changes have been made from 
one quality to another in some mills; some failures have resulted 
through the inability of mills to sell at a profit; mills that have 
been burned have not been rebuilt, due to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of business, and water powers have been harnessed elec- 
trically, and put into general commercial business, rather than 


using the power for making paper. These changes are constantly 
going on in an unprofitable business, and have resulted in injury 
to the protected mills. It is a question whether it would not have 
been better for the consumer to have left things as they were, 
rather than to have brought about a general disorganization. The 
pro and con of the tariff resolves itself into President Lincoln’s 
remarks on this subject: 

“I do not know much about the tariff, but I know this much, 
when we buy manufactured goods abroad we get the goods and 
the foreigner gets the money. When we buy the manufactured 
goods at home we get both the goods and the money.” 

And conditions have not changed since this speech was made. 

A most remarkable result seems to have been brought about 
by the tariff, if we can believe the reports of the different publi- 
cations. In Trenton, N. J., daily papers are raising their selling 
price one hundred per cent., charging two cents a copy, instead of 
one cent—and as an excuse they give the “high cost of paper.” 
Subscription rates have been advanced by metropolitan papers, 
and by some 1,100 country “weeklies.” One large publisher in 
Boston, Mass., has reduced his price from two cents to one cent, 
made possible, he says, by the cost of paper, due to the tariff re- 
duction. In Minneapolis, Minn., an editorial in one of the promi- 
nent papers says that paper costs them more, in spite of the reduc- 
tion in the tariff, so they gave that as an argument as to why the 
tariff should not be lowered or taken off. In Montreal, Canada, a 
prominent publisher states that he has become interested in various 
papers with a view of standardizing widths used, so he can buy 
more paper, and thereby get it cheaper. Now any one of these ar- 
guments can be taken for what it is worth, and they quite compare 
with arguments that have been brought before the Congress and 
various committees, from time to time by the consumer. 

Now that the publishers are complaining to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, as to the “trust” methods of their com- 
petitors, we may console ourselves with that old “saw,” which ran 
something like this: “When thieves fall out, honest men may get 
their due.” 

In a preliminary statement by Secretary Redfield, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington, dated February 11, 1914, the 
following appears: 

“It will be apparent that the new tariff has not thus far resulted 
in any material increase of importations of manufactured articles 
to compete with the products of our own factories, but rather 
that its important effect has been to add to our food supply in 
such a way as either to prevent additions to prices already high 
or else to reduce them. This condition shows again if December 
of 1913 is compared with December of 1912.” 


IMPORTS. 


This comparison shows that for the month of December, 1913, 
we imported “manufactures ready for consumption,” $5,000,000 
more than in 1912. Of this, $5,000,000 increase, under the heading 
“paper and manufactures of,’ we have contributed 15 per cent., 
which hardly seems fair. 

DEPRECIATION. 


It has always seemed to me that we are not treating our busi- 
ness in as serious a way as we should. I take it a man stays in 
the business for no other reason than for a profit, or because 
he cannot get out of it. A profit is merely the difference between 
the cost and selling price, and where many manufacturers deceive 
themselves is in the cost. There is one large item over and above 
the cost of material, labor, etc., that must be reckoned with, but 
very seldom is; that is, depreciation—not only on the machinery 
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THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS 


Builders of Special 
ROTARY BLEAC 


Figure K Illustrates our Ex- 
perimental Type Globe Rotary 
Bleaching Boiler with Welded 
Joints, and Worm Wheel Drive. 
This type is usually furnished in 
sizes from 3’ to 5’ diameters. 


FIG. S. | FIG. S-1. 


Figures S and S-1 show one of our Globe Rotary Bleachers 
with Riveted Joints and Spur Gear Drive. We furnish this 
Rotary in 6’-8’ and 10’ diameter with either Worm or Spur Gear 


Drive. This type is commonly used for Special or Experimental 
Work but is not too small for practical purposes. 


Fig. B is the Baby. Furnished 
in such sizes, as 6” dia. x 18” (or 
larger) long. Just the thing for 
your Laboratory. Complete 
equipment ready to operate. 
FIG. B. 


LIGHT AND HEAVY PLATE CONSTR 
PIPE STEEL TANKS OF 
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COMPANY, Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Se 1887 
and Standard 


HING BOILERS 


Our Cylinder Rotary 
Bleaching Boilers are fur- 
nished with Worm or Spur 
drive and in all sizes. 


They are the acme of per- 
fection in Rotary designing. 


8’ x 24’ High Pressure Cylinder Rotary. 


Large Journals, Babbited Journal Boxes and Expansion bearings save power 
for you. 


Our 11 ft. and 14 ft. dia. 
Globes with Worm and Seg- 
ment Drive need no intro- 
duction. They are the Stand- 
ard Rotary Bleaching Boiler 
of today. 

Furnished in any type 
of drive, and for any pres- 
sure. 


Let us figure on your Ro- 
tary Requirements. 


Standard Globe. 


RIVETED STEEL WATER 
DESCRIPTION 
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Largest Distributors of Box Board in the 
United States 
THE C. L. LaBOITEAUX COMPANY 


We call the attention of the Jobbing Trade to our unequaled facilities for prompt shipment of 


Mill Blanks, Bogus Bristols, Marble Grained Jute Boards, Clay Coated Box Boards, Binders’ Board, 
Paper Box Board, Pasted Boards and Paper Board Specialties. Write for our new Blue Book just 
issued, containing valuable information in regard to Box Boards and Paper Specialties. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


FRICTION PULLEY & MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of 


GRINDERS, WET MACHINES, “SUCCESS” SCREENS, CHIPPERS, 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, WOLF PATENT CYLINDER MOULD for Wet Machines, 
PULP REDUCERS and WATER SCREENS. 


HUDSON FALLS (sath) NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


UNION SCREEN ri At E. sects Af 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U. lili satin 
LENNOXVILLE, P. Q., CAN, ADA i = 


— eee a . a a Ped | 


am 


eae SCREEN PLATES ROLLED, BRASS 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge 


UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Pletes 
UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 


Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The WITHAM SCREEN PLATE FASTENER, Patented 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 
Over One Thousand in Successful Operation Recommended by Screen Makers 


Do You Make Box Board ? 


One Boxboard manufacturer who has_ replaced 
banded rolls with our BANDLESS BEATER ROLL, 
writes us as follows: 


“The first one that we put in has been in 3 years and we have not 
laid out one penny on it and the other three that have been installed 
since are along the same line."’ 


THERE ARE 120 OF OUR BANDLESS ROLLS 
; NOW IN USE. 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


Also successors to Taylor Brothers & Co., Manufacturers of 


High Grade Machine Knives 
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and buildings, but what is going on all the time, unforeseen—the 
depreciation of a mill, due to the building of new mills, which 
have modern machinery, producing, probably, at a less figure than 
the old, and which must reduce the value of the old mill. I ven- 
ture to say that very few mills have done justice to themselves 
in depreciating their plants from year to year. The result of 
proper bookkeeping would show a loss, and as no man likes to 
face that showing, the result should be a tendency to raise the 
price to show a little credit balance. 


PRoFit. 

In some countries the Government insists upon a fair profit be- 
ing. made by corporations, and objects, on the other hand, to 
excess gain. Our Government, on the other hand, seems to take 
a different view of the manufacturers’ rights. 


TRADE Customs. 

Trade customs should be freely discussed, and after adopted, 
firmly adhered to. No one practice demoralizes trade and prices 
more than unintelligent marketing. Lowering prices to get an 
order is not nearly as disastrous as lowering the standard of trade 
dealings. A recovery from the first fault can be immediate, but 
the latter is very slow. 


Lazor CONDITIONS. 


Labor conditions in the paper business, so far as we are advised, 
are in a normal condition. I believe our employees realize the 
unprofitable condition of the paper business, as a whole, and have 
not been unreasonable in their demands. There is no question 
but that the conditions as to hours of labor will be more uniform 
all over the United States than they are at present. 


WaTER Power. 


Water power conditions in the last twelve months have been 
rather unusually good. In fact in some quarters there has been 
too much water, and, under the law of average, we may expect 
different conditions during 1914. 

Export. 

Exporting, as applying to the paper business, is a very impor- 
tant branch of the busi: that should be looked into and nursed 
by the american manufacturers. From our investigations we find 
that the trade of the orld in paper is constantly increasing; that 
there are comparatiy ly few countries that export paper; that 
there are a great many countries that do not manufacture paper, 
and, are, therefore, buyers. We have not held our position in 
this respect with other paper making nations, and it must be 
largely due to our not taking the matter up vigorously and in- 
telligently. The advantage of paper sold to other countries is 
two-fold, and any legitimate means of increasing exports in any 
grade of paper from this country should have the fullest co- 
operation of all manufacturers. 


STATISTICS. 


The value of statistics is recognized in every large industry, 
and one has only to note the daily papers from day to day to 
see reports of business conditions in the various industries as 
reflected by comparative conditions in their respective line; and 
so a careful manufacturer of paper and pulp can watch market 
conditions by our reports, and gauge his conditions as to manu- 
facturing and marketing by his only perfect guide—“supply and 
demand.” 

REPORTS AND MEMBERSHIP. 


We had in 1908 some 224 mills reporting, and today we have 
352. Our membership has grown in the same time from 100 to 
267. There has been a falling off in the membership due to one 
of the large sections deeming it advisable to segregate their in- 
dustry from the general paper business, due to some conditions 
which are peculiar, they claim. We are sorry to have them with- 
draw their support from the association. Many of them, however, 
retain a nominal membership still, believing that the work the 
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association is doing is of benefit to them as well as to the other 
grades of paper manufactured. 


VISITORS. 
During 1913 we had 2,022 visitors at our headquarters. 
Lazpor Bureau. 


Our Labor Bureau during the year had 1,200 applications for 
positions, and we secured positions for 250. This bureau could 
be made more useful if the mills would give us more perfect in- 
formation regarding men leaving their employ and the hiring of 
new men. 

TONNAGE. 


Our membership represents in tonnage 85 per cent. of the 
capacity of the mills, and we should have 100 per cent., both in 
reports and membership. I believe we have before us an era of 
much better demand than we have had for some time, and to get 
the best results from these conditions we should know supply 
and demand. It should be the duty of every manufacturer to 
see that his neighbor and friend joins the association, and co- 
operates with that end in view. 


Report of the News Print Division 

On behalf of the News Print Division, Vice-President Charles 
A. Babcock presented the following report: 

“For the last few years the manufacturer of news paper has 
had to have a large supply of optimism to call upon to make up 
for the unsatisfactory condition he has found his business in. 
Being harrassed on all sides, it is requiring a great deal of courage 
to even keep on manufacturing this grade of paper. Possibly 
the hardships encountered may eventually be good for the business. 

“From making the business appear very attractive to outside 
capital, mills have been financed and built in other countries, which, 
so far, I believe have proven unproductive. This has been so 
serious that it has stopped the investment of foreign capital in 
this business, and it would seem as though supply and demand 
are within touching distance. 

“The unprofitable condition of the business has led domestic 
manufacturers during the past year to change machines from news 
to other grades, so that the total production of news paper in the 
United States during 1913 was, according to the figures submitted 
by the American Paper and Pulp Association, between seventy- 
eight and seventy-nine thousand tons less than during the preceding 
year, and as the greater portion of this shifting of machines to 
other grades was made during the last half of the year, I con- 
fidently believe the production this year will be less even than dur- 
ing 1913. It is fair to suppose that this reorganization will con- 
tinue as long as prices remain at cost, or less, with the majority of 
the mills. 

“In the year 1913 the production of the American mills, as 
reported by the American Paper and Pulp Association, was 91 per 
cent. of the normal capacity of the mills, while the imports have 
increased enormously, as shown by the following figures: 


1909 there was imported................ 24,911 tons. 
1910 “ . Br Reece eatin aaa 57,651 “ 
cs) aa : OP ein Reder at 59,522. “ 
1912 “ e ee ESS vasa trea ees 88,367 “ 
1i9t3: * F es ead bck ogee CaN 223,222 “ 


“This shows au merease in the five years of 800 per cent., and 
no manufacturing industry can hope to be remunerative under 
these conditions, but, as ‘every cloud has a silver lining,’ so the 
news paper manufacturers may see a little ‘light’ ahead, due to 
the fact that this serious competition has led them to reckon 
with their costs, and they have decided they must not sell below 
them. It only needs a little confidence to restore the business 
on a footing where it will show an interest on the investment 
at least. 

“Trade custcms, or a basis upon which paper of certain grades 
shall be sold, are most important. A basis of weight should be 
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adhered to; guarantees as to production should not be allowed, 
because the privilege is too often abused; freight rates should not 
be guaranteed, in view of the possisble advance in all freight rates. 
As scarcely any article bought by the mills is delivered to them, 
why should they deliver their goods to their customers without 
considering the extra cost they are liable for? In fact, to put the 
business upon a proper footing, should not every mill sell its paper 
f. o. b. the cars at shipping point, making the consumer pay the 
freight? A business that is being run as closely as is the manu- 
facture of news paper, should endeavor to eliminate, if possible, 
excessive costs. Goods sold delivered means the tying up of a great 
deal of capital in freight and storage, and should be eliminated, 
not only at a profit to the mill, but without hardship to the con- 
sumer.” 


Report of the Writing Paper Division 


On behalf of the Writing Paper Division, Vice-President C. A. 
Crocker presented the following report: 


“As the history of the Writing Paper Industry for the year 
1913 simply reflects the general conditions appertaining to prac- 
tically all manufacturing industries of our nation, with which you 
are all familiar, it seems superfluous to recite at any length our 
particular experiences. 


“From statistics furnished by Mr. Hasting’s office, it appears 
that there was a slight increase both in production and in ship- 
ments of writing papers during the year. 

“A comparative table made up from the returns of all the 
companies reporting in both 1912 and 1913, which returns cover a 
very large proportion of the entire tonnage of the country, shows 
the increase in production to be 2.6%. 


“Actual shipments lagged a little behind as usual, but coming 
very close to product, indicate that Writing Paper Manufacturers, 
like all other wise men, in 1913, were very conservative in the 
matter of increasing their stocks of finished goods. 

“The above statistics, on the face of them, show a fairly healthy 
condition in our branch of the industry considering the general 
business conditions existing during the year. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these figures tell only a part of the story. There is another 
set of figures, which, if we had them, would be more indicative 
of actual conditions. 

“Notwithstanding the slight increase in production and ship- 
ments shown by the figures above given and the fact that increase 
in business under healthy conditions should reflect increase in 
profit, judging from such information as the writer has been able 
to obtain, it is undoubtedly well within bounds to say that, taken 
by and large, the results of the year’s transactions were highly 
unsatisfactory and that instead of showing material progress 
showed actual retrogression. 

“The first half of the year in general was fairly satisfactory as 
to volume of business, but the last half, both as to quantity and 
the conditions surrounding same, reminded us all of Sherman’s 
definition of war. 

“Adverse conditions varied in different localities—In Ohio, too 
much water—In Massachusetts, no water at all—In Michigan and 
in the District of Columbia, the latter affecting the whole country, 
too much “wind.” 

“Generally speaking, cost of production increased all along the 
line, being manifested in advancing cost of materials, in some 
cases increased wages and in the gradually increasing cost of do- 
ing business, and notably by the fact that buyers very largely 
ordered only from hand to mouth, causing smaller runs and con- 
sequently more frequent machine changes. 

“Notwithstanding the discouragements of 1913, from which we 
have emerged with a more or less chastened spirit, we are facing 
the future with courage and determination and with a feeling 

of hope that the present year may be less disappointing than the 
last.” 
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Report of the Wrapping Paper Division 

Frank L. Moore, vice-president, on behalf of the Wrapping Paper 
Division, presented his report as follows: 

“At our meeting a year ago we had confronting us, in a few 
days, the inauguration into power of a president who had been 
elected by an overwhelming majority on a free trade platform. 
It was also the first time in twenty years that the Democratic party 
assumed control of all branches of our National Government. The 
knowledge oi this fact cast a pessimistic halo not only over the 
business in which we are engaged, but over the whole country. 
It is true, however, that a few of us were optimistic enough to 
believe that the prosperity of this country of ours did not depend 
upon the carrying out of the political program of any political 
party. We believed that the basic principles of our civic and 
commercial life were so strongly intrenched in the minds of sane 
and reasonable men that the continuance of prosperity could be 
suspended but temporarily. 


“At that time we were operating under Section 2 of the Reci- 
procity Act, and there was but one condition that I could foresee 
that might arise that could be worse than that. The worst hap- 
pened—it was the decision of the Commerce Court of the Favored 
Nations Clause. This allowed wrapping paper to be imported free 
of duty, which continued until the passage of the Underwood Free 
Trade Bill, giving wrapping paper a 25 per cent. duty, which was 
a cut of 10 per cent. from the Payne-Aldrich Bill. 

“During this time two things happened. One was the importation 
of a large amount of paper and the other was the panicky effect 
it had upon the minds of some manufacturers who could see noth- 
ing but the complete demoralization of values. Being without 
the advice of a sanity expert, they followed the dictates of their 
own method of reasoning, with the result that I believe in many 
cases the cost of production exceeded the price at which their 
product was sold. This continued until the Underwood Bill gave 
us a 25 per cent. duty, and conditions since then have been very 
slow to change. 

“When I accepted the office which I hold in your association 
I realized there was much that could be done for this division. 
I also knew that without co-operation I could accomplish but 
little. First of all something had to be done to stimulate an 
interest so that we could have well attended meetings. 

“For some time previous to my election I had had in operation 
at our mill a system of cost keeping by which I was enabled to 
know the cost of each grade and weight of paper that we manu- 
factured. This system was not entirely original with me, and I 
want to give credit to all who gave their time and ideas to working 

this out, particularly to Mr. S. A. Upham and Dr. J. E. Campbell. 

“T found as I expected that in our case some grades were being 
sold for less than cost and dthers were carrying this loss. As 
an object lesson it was plain, and any sane man would know 
what remedy to apply, so a call was sent out for a meeting to 
discuss a uniform system, with the result that we had the best 
attended meeting of any in a long time. The second meeting 
was even better attended. Much enthusiasm was shown, with the 
result that some mills sent their accountants to see Dr. Campbell 
and studied the system in detail with him and for others we 
employed an accountant to put the system in operation, the mill 

employing him paying nearly all of his expenses. I went West 

and at a largely attended meeting there the same interest was 
shown, and many of the mills changed their system of cost keeping. 

Many men have said to me that it was one of the best suggestions 

ever made to improve conditions intelligently. If it was honestly 

worked out the cold facts of cost were there, and a little intelli- 
gence should tell a man what he should receive for his product 
if he wanted a profit. 

“About a month ago a man representing a very large Canadian 
company made the statement that he did not believe the cost price 
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of paper should control the seliing price. In other words, he said 
he believed in selling some grades at cost or below, providing 
other grades would make an average for a fair profit. A cost 
system such as we have established, if properly applied, should 
correct this, and knowing the cost I cannot conceive how any 
intelligent man could fail to attempt to bring his low priced grades 
onto a profit paying basis. The time at my disposal will not permit 
me to go more into detail, but the association would be giad 
to give anyone all the information possible. It would be inter- 
esting, however, to know how many of the mills have kept up 
this or a similar system. 

“In the year 1912 there was manufactured of wrapping paper, by 
the mills reporting to our association, 526,252 tons; in 1913, 564,438 
tons, an increase in manufacture of 38,386 tons. The amount on 
hand, however, at the end of the year was only 2,746 tons more 
than at the end of 1912. This shows an increased consumption 
in 1913 of 35,640 tons. There was on hand December 31, 1913, 
28,807 tons, or about two weeks’ run for all the mills making 
wrapping paper. I venture to say that at least one-third of this 
is odds and ends or dead stock. It is easy to see what would 
happen to the wrapping paper market if two or three mills were 
out of commission. Yet we hesitate to ask a price for our product 
in keeping with the ever increasing cost of production. 

“After the first two or three mectings in the early spring I found 
it impossible to have any well attended meetings, so I sent out 
letters asking those who could not attend to advise by letter of 
conditions as they found them. Twice I received excellent reports 
that we tabulated and sent to each member, but usually only about 
15 per cent. of the mills would even answer a letter. I am at 
a loss to understand this indifference and to know what to recom- 
mend that may be of any assistance. An intelligent understanding 
of any proposition can be had only by co-operation, and if men 
will not co-operate, what is the use of an association? 

“There are one or two signs that I see gradually arising in the 
political atmosphere that should improve industrial conditions. 
Those of us who followed the progress of the last tariff bill 
know the leaders in Congress realize that paper needs protection, 
but they were scared by that same influence that controls their 
channels of pubMity. 

“President Wilson in his anti-trust message has made a prac- 
tical suggestion when he says Congress should establish a Federal 
Trade Commission. In a sense I believe this will operate the same 
as a permanent Tariff Board. If it does, it opens the way for 
us to present our claims for justice before a commission whose 
decisions should not be influenced by what any newspaper may 
say about it. It is the first ray of hope that I have seen illumine 
the horizon of our industry in many years. We should recognize 
the advantage of a commission of this kind and be prepared to 
co-operate with it should it be established.” 


Report of the Board Division 


The report of the Board Division was presented by Vice-Presi- 


dent Frank S. Harrison. It read: 

“The Board Division has enjoyed an unusually quiet and un- 
eventful year. The tonnage produced and sold is substantially the 
same as in 1912, being about 87 per cent. of the producing capacity 
of the mills reporting. Unlike some of the other divisions, the 
manufacturers of board are unable to make up stock, as nearly all 
sizes are special and must be cut to order. Production and sales 
are consequently almost identical in any year. 

“While our capacity shows a large margin for increased sales 
aside from any improvement to existing machines which will add 
to production there are still some mills that could be put on the 
market during a time of heavy demand, either sudden or continued. 
Those of us who have made use of the facilities of the association 
have derived more than sufficient benefit to repay us for our time 
and trouble. Several important improvements have been adopted 
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for the cheaper production of our board. By means of the quick 
interchange of ideas due to frequent meeting, a large number of 
mills have adopted within the year, improved methods of preparing 
the stock for the beaters and also a combination method of a 
blast of warm air and the usual dryers for drying. Naturally 
these methods cannot be applied to all mills indiscriminately as 
the conditions in each mill differs. But with the ability to learn 
at first hand the results obtained under varying conditions, it is 
evident that improvements will be more rapid and with greater 
assurance of success than could be the case if the men at the 
head of the mills never came into contact in friendly way, or 
perhaps only annually. There has been shown amongst us recently, 
also, a decidedly greater interest in correct accounting methods. 
Aside from making a marketable product and selling it, no part 
of a manufacturing business deserves and requires more careful 
attention if that business is to succeed permanently. It is not 
only of vital importance to know if he is making a profit on his 
sales, but it is equally important for a manufacturer to know just 
how much profit is being made on each particular item and grade 
he makes. 

“There has been great laxity in this matter in the past and there 
is still reason to believe that many manufacturers do not charge 
off sufficient depreciation to cover their loss from obsolescence 
and deterioration, both of which factors will appear some day 
as bald facts which will have to be faced seriously. 

“Perhaps the most valuable improvement to be noted the past 
year is the crystallization of a more tolerant and friendly feeling 
between the board men than has formerly held. Competition in 
the past has taken the form of jealous rivalry, too often without 
regard to costs and generally with disastrous results. We seem 
to have arrived at the conclusion lately that as a matter of fact the 
country does not demand all the board it is possible for all of us 
to manufacture and consequently if one or the other has to shut 
down for awhile because he has not the orders to run, it is only 
what may be expected from an over supplied market, and he takes 
his misfortune as his share of the burden which he has helped to 
create, without complaint or charges of unfairness. We have 
been a long time seeing this, but having gotten it into our system, 
life has become more bearable in the Board Division. Some of us 
are at times inclined to say, what good is the association; it 
gives us no orders nor more money for our product. It does 
neither of these, but it gives you indirect benefits, some of which 
have been noted, that cannot be measured by an account in your 
ledger, but that nevertheless are of vital importance to us, both as 
manufacturers and men. 

“There is one other matter of immediate importance to only a 
few members of the Board. Division, but in reality concerning the 
whole association. That is the indictment found nearly two years 
ago during an investigation of the Association at the time the 
Reciprocity Treaty was under consideration. To be sure indict- 
ments have become so common and so easily obtained by am- 
bitious district attorneys as to be hardly worthy of note in an 
annual report. It is well, however, that every member of this 
association should learn the facts relative to this particular one, 
why it was sought and how obtained. There is no danger that 
he will find anything to the discredit of the association or its 
members. Calling your attention to the report of two years ago, 
it is a pleasure in closing to state that an improvement in some 
of the matters mentioned therein can be easily noted. 


Report of the Coated Board Division 

Berton C. Hill, vice-president of the Coated Board Division, 
presented the following report: 

“The coated board business as a whole has suffered during 
the past year from the low prices prevailing; the lowest prices 
that come to my notice are from mills that are not members of 
this association. We should urge all coated board manufacturers 
to join this association, where they can obtain information re- 
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garding market conditions as to supply and demand, which data 
would enable them to secure for their product a more satisfactory 
price. As supply and demand must govern prices, the coated 
board manufacturers should study closely the figures as devel- 
oped by the association, and be guided in their sales by the 
information furnished. 

“I recommend that every member of this division make full and 
complete reports to the office of this association. The cost of 
labor and all materials entering into the manufacture of all grades 
of coated boards has gradually increased and unless the manu- 
facturers can secure a corresponding advance in their selling 
prices they will not have a very prosperous year. 

“It is evident that only a few of the manufacturers of coated 
boards know the actual cost of their product and for that reason 
their selling prices are made up largely from guess work and 
not from actual facts. 

“It is very unfortunate that there are so many manufacturers 
of coated boards who are not members of this association and 
in closing I wish to make an earnest appeal to all the members 
of this division to show a greater interest in the meetings of this 
association, and also to use their utmost endeavors to get all 
the mills making coated boards of every kind to join this 
association.” 


Report of the Tissue Paper Division 


E. C. Robertson, vice-president, presented the following report 
of the Tissue Paper Division: 

“Regarding the tissue division of your association, I beg to re- 
port as follows: For the past year the business has been in a 
very unsatisfactory condition, both as to prices and volume of 


business, especially in the lower grades that are used in wrapping 
and toilet. These grades are now made from sulphite and ground 
wood, and in some cases a 24 x 36 18-pound paper has been sold 
at about the same price as news, and when an average run is five 
tons per day, it will be seen how impossible it is to keep even. 


“Prices are now on a little better basis and with a cheaper raw 
material we can with close management just keep our mills in 
good shape but cannot show any return for the capital invested. 
This condition applies both to mills making sheet and roll papers 
on the better grades of wood tissues. The demand has been 
better, but prices are too low. On the highest grades business 
has been fair during the past year, but it is still a question how 
the tariff will effect them. 

“We have held a number of meetings during the year and have 
tried hard to devise some way to better our condition and keep 
within the law. There ought to be a happy medium found whereby 
a manufacturer can receive fair and reasonable return for his labor 
and investment. 

“There have been three failures of tissue mills in the past year, 
all of them two machine mills, manufacturing low and medium 
grades, with a production of about five or six tons each per day. 

“We feel that our Tissue Association has been of great benefit 
to us in more ways than one by discussing trade conditions, manu- 
facturing and our relations with dealers and committees. We 
have to a large extent overcome a lot of petty jealousies which 
have heretofore existed and we are now working together in a 
more harmonious manner. 

“We are looking forward to a more prosperous year, but 
whether our expectation will be fulfilled, remains to be seen.” 


THE BANQUET 


Six hundred and eight diners, including members of the associa- 
tion, delegates of other organizations, guests of honor and friends, 
attended the banquet, held Thursday evening in the main ban- 
queting hall of the Waldorf-Astoria, which concluded the annual 
meeting. The dinner was served promptly at 7:30 o’clock and the 
post-prandial speechmaking began at 10 o’clock and continued until 
11:30 p. m. 

John Strange acted as toastmaster and introduced with 
appropriate remarks and jests the speakers of the occasion, who 
included the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., of Brooklyn; the Hon. 
W. B. Northrup, member of the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa; 
Professor Francis Harvey Greene, of the Westchester Normal 
School, of Chester, Pa. 

Expressions of appreciation of the work accomplished by the 
Banquet Committee in making arrangements for the dinner, in- 
cluding the tasteful decoration of the room and especially of the 
speakers’ table and providing the menu cards and souvenirs, were 
heard on all sides. This committee, to which the thanks of the as- 
sociation are due for the success of the affair, consisted, in addi- 
tion to Robert D. Carter, the chairman, of Louis Chable, J. A. 
Kimberly, Jr., John S. Riegel, W. S. Wilcox and Henry W. Stokes. 
Associated with them there were also Alfred Frank, Edward B. 
Cowles, M. S. Flint, C. R. McMillin, G. Pagenstecher, T. C. 
Sweet, Thomas Beckett, W. Murray Crane, Jr., Charles S. Weston 
and Frank J. Sensonbrenner. 

An informal reception, which preceded the banquet, was admir- 
ably managed by the Reception Committee, of which the Hon. G. 
H. P. Gould was chairman. This committee included L. M. Alex- 
ander, Charles W. Bell, Louis Bloch, Emmons Bryant, A. N. Bur- 
bank, H. J. Brown, C. E. Bush, S. P. Bicking, H. J. Cadwell, Mar- 
tin Cantine, G. C. Chauncey, Hugh J. Chisholm, Arthur D. Coffin, 
Justus A. B. Cowles, George E. Crafts, R. S. Crump, Grellet 
Collins, W. L. Carter, Arthur B. Daniels, John A. Dix, John A. 





Davis, W. L. Davis, Phillip T. Dodge, William Fibel, Herman Es- 
las, A. W. Esleeck, D. C. Everest, George F. Greene, William M. 
Gilbert, Arthur L. Hobson, F. M. Hugo, Arthur V. Howland, W. 
D. Judd, J. C. Kimberly, E. V. Kingsbury, Alfred Leeds, Chester 
W. Lyman, R. B. McEwan, Charles McKernon, M. E. Marcuse, 
Alvah Miller, James N. Mohr, H. A. Moses, W. N. Munroe, Carl 
Mathe, D. A. Nicholson, R. Pagenstecher, D. L. Quirk, Jr., W. J. 
Raybold, L. A. Saxer, R. T. Spencer, George C. Sherman, Freder- 
ick N. Stevens, L. B. Steward, Henry W. Stokes, John Strange, 
F. B. Sterling, S. A. Upham, Frederick S. White, F. P. Wilder, 
Carl M. Williams, C. A. Woodcock, Charles S. Weston, M. W. 
Waldorf and W. A. Whitney. 

The banqueting hall was decorated with smilax and vases of 
roses, carnations and tulips were set at short intervals on the 
speakers’ table and in the center of each of the individual round 
tables. 

At the speakers’ table were, in addition to Arthur C. Hastings, 
the toastmaster; John A. Dix, former Governor of New York 
State; Clarence I. McNair, John Leslie, Professor Francis H. 
Green, the Hon. W. B. Northrup, M. P.; the Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, D. D.; G. W. Knowlton, the Hon. Thaddeus C. Sweet, Raphael 
Zon. Ph. D.; Ralph H. McKee, John Strange and Judge Charles 
F. Moore. It was expected that Dr. Fritz Reichmann, superintend- 
ent of the New York State Department of Weights and Measures, 
would also be present, but he and Professor Henry E. Emery, of 
Yale, and the Hon. Henry A. Wise, who had been scheduled to 
speak, were unable to attend. 

The sorbet was served in papier mache boxes, with bas relief 
pictures of miniature paper mills on their covers, while the cigars 
were contained in brown paper packets bearing the name of the 
association and the time and place of the banquet on one side. 

Before the speaking began, impromptu tangos, Maxixes, Ar- 
gentines and hesitations, as well as the old-fashioned cake-walks, 
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distributed accordingly. 
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were indulged in by several members, individually and in couples, 
to the amusement of those who remained seated at their respective 
tables. Mirth and jollity reigned supreme. 

Mr, Strange declared that there was a time for everything, and 
as many wise people have said that eloquent speech is golden, he 
had no doubt that this was the time for such speech. He told 
the story of John Law and his spectacles. “When John Law wore 
spectacles his life was full of glory. But when he picked up the 
wrong pair it changed the character and thought of his existence.” 
He asked all present to be sure and wear the right set of glasses. 
In connection with this story he told of how two Irishmen visited 
Niagara Falls. This story was in effect that Pat said to Mike, 
“Tsn’t this a wonderful sight?” “What’s wonderful about it,” re- 
plied Mike. “Well, isn’t it great to behold this mass of water rush- 
ing over the brink?” “No,” said Mike. “I would call it wonderful 
if the water came down half way and then stopped.” So, said Mr. 
Strange, there is a bright side of all things, and this is the best 
truth that has ever been known. 

He said that the business world has passed through a period of 
doubt, discouragement and has been maligned without cause, but, 
he said to those present, be persistent and never waive the thought 
as to what is right. We are here, he said, because it is well to meet 
once a year and it is a sign of good fellowship and love which is 
the greatest power among men. The paper trade has no reason to 
apologize to any one, said Mr. Strange. 

This industry takes a raw material, he said, and manufactures 
it into paper which is the messenger for the world. “It is a privi- 
lege to meet men of this wonderful industry, and on this occasion 
many great speakers are present. We have speakers who are able 
to talk with authority on their respective subjects.” This, he said, 
reminded him of a gathering on the Pacific Coast which is run by 
some Irishmen. They have an authority on every subject, and one 
is the authority on history. Casey was in doubt, as the story goes, 
as to the cause of the “Russianese” and Japanese war, and he 
was referred to this historian who explained that there was a 
“Russianese General,” whose name was—let me see—well, it makes 
no difference anyhow, and he met a Japanese General by the name 
of— of , well this does not matter either. These two 
generals met at the city of ———-——-; as he could not remember 
he passed this up also. The “Russianese” said to the Japanese, 
, which he also could not remember, but this made no dif- 
ference, and finally the war was settled. 

Mr. Strange said that the speakers present would certainly en- 
lighten the members of the association. Then he introduced Pro- 
fessor Green. 








Prof. Francis H. Green’s Address 


After explaining that, although qualified to teach grammar, 
rhetoric and literature and unqualified to instruct in arithmetic, 
Professor Green said that he did not believe he could prove inter- 
esting in these directions. He added, however, that he would 
attempt to interest his hearers in a lesson in “A, B, C.s.” 

“T realize that the alphabet is not the most approved method of 
instructing the young ideas of our day,” began Professor Green, 
“but I am still old-fashioned enough to believe in instruction ac- 
cording to the alphabet. There should be no distinction between 
business men and professional men. I wish we had some general, 
all-embracing word to cover both professional work and business 
industry. The only disgrace which one may ercounter in any line 
of industry is in doing it badly. I well remember gazing with 
awe and rapture at a stone bridge in Scotland constructed so that 
it would endure for all eternity by the master stone mason, father 
of Thomas Carlisle, the author and philosopher. I took off my hat 
and admired from the depth of my soul the splendid workman- 
ship of Carlisle’s father, as much as I admire the work accom- 
plished by his celebrated son, the philosopher. 

“But to resume my instruction in the ‘A, B, Cs’ of life. A 
stands for Aim and Activity. We should all have an aim in life and 


we should all be active in some particular line. It is far better to 
aim at perfection and to miss it than to aim at imperfection and 
hit it. Let it be through no fault of ours that we fail in keeping 
true to our aim. If you don’t maintain your aim and absolute in- 
tegrity you are making a grievous mistake. Try ever to be up- 
right, in right and all right. Like the small boy saying his prayers 
and getting his quotations mixed, let us pray for ourselves: ‘Oh, 
Lord, make me good and, if at first you don’t succeed, try, try, 
again.’ And do not let us forget that A also stands for Activity. 
I take it that you are all active men, and all I can say on this score 
is ‘stick to activity and you will always have good results.’ 

Professor Green had prefaced his lesson in the “A, B, Cs” by say- 
ing he did not know why he had been invited to attend the ban- 
quet or to speak to the association’s members, as he was merely 
a pedagogue and not informed on the score of the paper industry, 
or, in fact, on the inner workings of any business. “Perhaps I am 
supposed to be qualified to talk on the subject of paper because I 
have to deal daily with books and other articles made of paper, 
and so am in a position to appreciate some of the uses to which 
your products are put,” added the speaker. “The irregularity of 
my talk to you,” continued he, “reminds me of the erratic charac- 
ter of the clock belonging to an old friend of mine. When the 
hands of this clock pointed to a quarter of seven the clock struck 
six times and the old man then knew that it was just half past 
five. My remarks probably seem disconnected and may make 
you think of the disassociated way in which a certain young lady 
played the piano. When asked how she played the instrument she 
said, ‘I let not my right hand know what my left hand doeth.’ 

“At all events, I may safely say that my speech may be divided 
into two parts—what’s in it and what’s not in it. The best I can 
hope for is that my remarks will not be deemed like those of the 
man who described his speech as ‘moving, soothing and satisfy- 
ing’—moving because it drove most of his audience out of the 
room, soothing because it sent others to sleep and satisfying be- 
cause all were glad when he was through.” 

“B stands for Bravery and Benevolence. With regard to brav- 
ery, you should always bear in mind Burke’s declaration: ‘Kites 
rise against, not with the wind.’ You may have heard the story of 
how Phineas Taylor Barnum, the celebrated showman, when em- 
barking upon his first business venture, borrowed $5 from a friend 
who was a judge. ‘I'll pay back this $5 within the near future,’ 
said the young Barnum as he parted from the judge. ‘You'll pay 
it back when a sieve holds water,’ responded the judge. Young 
Barnum smiled, but being brave and daring, he soon had more 
than enough to repay the loan. In fact, he repaid it within two 
weeks, and in a letter inclosing the money he wrote to the judge, 
‘I have fixed the sieve.’ You and I must learn to fix the sieve of 
cowardice and be brave. We must cultivate bravery but we must 
also. remember that B stands for Benevolence as well as Bravery. 
We must be kind if we would succeed. We must think of our 
fellow man and have some respect for his feelings and right to 
live. 

“C stands for Concentration and Consecration. Concentrate on 
one thing and do that one thing well. But be sure that you select 
something worth doing well. Don’t be like the fresh young man 
who when asked if he drank liquor replied “‘That’s my business,’ 
and heard in reply the casual remark, ‘Have you any other busi- 
ness?’ It is a good thing to have concentration—to stick to one 
line of endeavor and bring to bear upon it all your brain and 
activity. Also, make yourself fit for the work by consecrating 
yourself to it. 


Address of Hon. W. P. Northrup 


In introducing the Hon. W. P. Northrup, Mr. Strange expressed 
the opinion that “we of these United States owe much to ‘Merrie 
Old England’ and her colonies,” and spoke of the remarkable 
achievements of Queen Elizabeth in solving the labor problems of 
her country, establishing then the policy of opening the labor 

























































THE POWER YOU PRODUCE 
COSTS MONEY 


The following is an extract from an 
article by Richard Howarth in Practi- 
cal Engineer of Nov. 1, 1913. Writ- 
ing on the installation cost of a 1000 
b. p. drive and comparing the belt and 
Tope systems, he says: 

“*Cost of belt and pulley is $5114.00 
cost of ropes and pulley $4200.00—a 
total saving of about $914.00 by the 
Tope system.”’ 

That's 18% saved in installation—on 
your investment to produce power. 
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THE POWER YOU APPLY 
MAKES MONEY 


Quoting from Mr. Howarth’s article 
again:— 

“One of the greatest drawbacks of 
belts is the amount of slip caused by 
the air cushion between the belt and 
the pulley face which is a serious 
factor to contend with.” 

That’s power going to waste— 
power that should make money for 
you. 
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markets to the skilled artisans of the world by inviting the aliens, 
which policy, he added, is now being adopted by our neighbors in 
the near North, the Canadians. 

The Hon. W. B. Northrup, M. P., was called upon for a toast 
to Canada. He explained that there are three great epochs—the 
first, when the stars shown on the world; the second, when Colum- 
bus set sail to discover a new continent, and the third, “this great 
gathering of paper and pulp manufacturers.” 

Speaking on the relations between this country and Canada, he 
said: 

“Canada is contented, in spite of the many troubles confronting 
that country. The Canadians know all about the troubles confront- 
ing the people of the United States. The great trouble which is 
being realized is that both countries have not been as careful of 
their resources as they might have been and have not enacted 
adequate laws to guard against the future.” 

In the United States, he pointed out, few people realize that 
Canada, in area, is about 500,000 square miles larger than their 
own country. He reviewed the history of Canada from the time 
it was looked upon as being a small colony to its present posi- 
tion. He asked that those present should look upon him, not as 
a colonist, but as a British subject. That Canada has many diffi- 
culties to overcome in the way of government should not be over- 
looked, he added, as they have political parties there as well as 
in this country. 

The various laws which have been enacted in recent years relat- 
ing to the Canadian forests were not made with a view to hurt 
the paper industry of the United States, explained Mr. Northrup, 
but to equalize matters so as not to favor one at the expense of 
the other. 

“In Canada, large tracts of forests have been cut down by lum- 
ber and paper interests of the United States, and Canada has not 
profited sé far as the manufacturing of any of the products of these 
forests is concerned. The United States has not allowed the impor- 
tation of finished lumber into its territory, by keeping up a high 
duty on it, but it has permitted the entry of logs. As a result, there 
was no incentive for Canadian lumber interests to compete. In 
Canada the forests were being cut away and sent to the United 
States and all along the border line on the United States side one 
can find a prosperous town, while the Canadian side is practically 
bare of manufacturing enterprises dependent on lumber as the 
raw material.” 

Mr. Northrup assured the members of the association that there 
had been no discrimination on the part of Canada. As an example 
he cited that the trade between the two countries amounted to 
$600,000,000 during 1913. Of this total $400,000,000 had represented 
the amount expended by Canada, and $200,000,000 the amount of 
goods bought by the United States. This, he said, clearly showed 
that the United States is indebted to Canada and that when there is 
prosperity in Canada the United States necessarily shares in it. 

Mr. Northrup concluded that, while a difference in nationality 
exists, yet all people on the American Continent should be regarded 
as Americans. He predicted that in time to come the power of the 
world would be centered in North America. He showed how 
this power changed from Asia to Africa and from Africa to Europe, 
and maintained that there is no reason why it should not move to 
North America. North America possesses the most wonderful 
natural resources of any continent, he asserted, and it is up to 
the people of this continent to turn these natural resources into 
power. 

He also expressed the belief that, as the people of North America 
possess all the qualities found in the various foreign nations, this 
blending would undoubtedly result in a superior race. There are 
some dark clouds on the horizon, he said, but the various problems 
are sure to be solved for the good of all. Referring to the 100 
years’ peace celebration between the United States and Great 
Britain, he said that this should not be regarded as such a wonder- 

ful event but should be looked upon as a natural development. He 





hoped that, when the American Paper and Pulp Association holds 
its 137th banquet some speaker will be able to congratulate the 
paper makers for removing the clouds which still taint civiliza- 
tion. 


Address of Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 


The Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., spoke both in humorous 
and serious vein. He was introduced as a minister—but insisted 
that he would not preach. Earlier in the evening, said Dr. Boyn- 
ton, he could not help thinking of preaching a sermon, but as this 
thought came to him, he said, he could plainly hear from his audi- 
tors the words: “Sit down! Sit down!” He said that he fully 
realized the fact that he did not look like a minister—and, so far as 
he was concerned, he. would just as willingly be known as a 
manufacturer of paper when out of the pulpit. 

He told a story of being invited to a christening. The gentle- 
man at whose house in New York the christening was to be held 
sent an automobile to Brooklyn for him. When he got into the 
motor car, he said, he found a man already inside of very pleas- 
ing appearance and charming character. The man inside intro- 
duced himself as an actor who had lost his voice. The actor ex- 
plained how he had visited all kinds of specialists, but could not 
have his voice restored. He said that he had even tried Christian 
Science. Dr. Boynton, whose curiosity was aroused, naturally 
asked to know the result of this last venture. The actor replied 
that “Spiritually it was good, but physically it wasn’t worth a 
damn.” 

Dr. Boynton also related a story about one of his trips abroad. 
On this trip he said he met a Canadian who became a delightful 
companion. They were soon well acquainted, and in the course 
of their conversation both discovered that they knew all about 
the seamy side of their respective occupations. During the course 
of a-conversation an Englishman from Australia joined them. 
This Englishman was a self-conscious sort of a fellow, and, being 
much impressed by his own importance, told all about his business. 

This Englishman told how he had purchased a quantity of rub- 
ber-tired sulkies. As the other members of the party did not know 
what the word sulkies meant, he invited them to come along for 
some samples. The three started, and soon found themselves seat- 
ed in the smoke room of the ship. “What will you have?” asked 
the Englishman. “Apollinaris,” said the Canadian; “A horse’s 
neck,” said the minister, and “Whiskey and soda for mine,” said 
the Englishman. “You two appear to be the sulkies.” The Eng- 
lishman then inquired as to the business of Dr. Boynton. He made 
several guesses but failed. One was that he was a prominent New 
York banker, or the president of a great corporation that helped 
to crush the life out of the poor natives. He was assured of his 
error, and replied that of one thing he was certain, and that was he 

(Dr. Boynton) was a “damn old sport.” The Canadian then told 
the Englishman that Dr. Boynton was a sky pilot or minister. 

Leaving the humorous strain, Dr. Boynton told his auditors that 
the mistake of men of today was that they made business the inci- 
dents and not the consequence of life. He said that life should have 
for a foundation four pillars. These pillars should be work, play, love 
and worship. A departmental life, he said, was a small life and not 
big enough for full blooded men. A man who has not found out, 
he added, that he is a worshipping being is a man who doesn’t 
know himself. He belittled the worship of gold, stone, flesh or 
some lesser thing. All business men, he said, should give regard 
to outside interests, so as to broaden out and make this a better 
world. ; 

“Now, in conclusion, do not be content with the merely ‘depart- 
mental life’ By ‘departmental life’ I mean the life spent solely in 
the pursuit of the business in which you are engaged; be it what it 
may—the making of paper and pulp, for instance. 

“The previous speaker, the Hon. W. B. Northrup, has told you 
of the 100 years of peace between this country and Great Britain 

(Continued on page 309.) 
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HE eleventh annual meeting of the National Paper Trade 
T Association was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on February 18, 1914. 

President John Leslie called the meeting to order. 
ing were present: 

Western Paper Dealers’ Association: W. C. Gillett, Forest 
Hopkins, James White, I. W. Carpenter, E. U. Kimbark, Joseph 
H. Joyce, J. A. Carpenter, Lester Grant, R. A. Parker, M. D. 
McAlpin, George Olmsted. 

Central States Paper Dealers’ Association: A. H. Smith, 
Thomas F. Smith, Albert M. Miller, O. A. Miller, John A. Church, 
E. A. Petrequin, Arthur E. Stevens, C. U. Bicknell, D. C. Culbert- 
son, Harold Helmer, J. C. Robertson, J. L. Floyd, C. P. Lesh, M. 
E. Battles, A. L. Whitaker, C. A. Dinklee, J. G. Connell, A. T. 
Nesbit. 

Paper Association of Philadelphia: Leon Beck, J. L. U. Smythe, 
H. E. Platt, F. A. O’Neill, Morgan Thomas, Arthur B. Sherrill, 
Thomas J. Hare, A. Harting, S. S. Alcorn, A. E. Whiting, J. H. 
Sinee. 

Empire State Paper Association: George E. Beggs, Joseph T. 
Alling, Bert E. Reeves, M. L. Katz, G. A. Manz, H. J. Severance, 
A. C. Currie, Oliver G. Bauman, C. A. Caskie, F. D. Morgan, 
William H. Howe. 

Paper Association of New York City: Paul E. Vernon, Will- 
iam A. Underhill, Charles Addoms, Alfred Kinn, George F. Per- 
kins, Jr., Spencer Lathrop, R. C. Kastner, W. B. Murtha, H. P. 
Andrews, E. E. Wright, William E. Ebbets, A. E. Dubey, J. C. 
Mallalieu, Kit S. Warner, Charles S. Baldwin, E. J. Merriam, U. 
L. R. Gardner, F. W. Wilson. 

Pacific Coast Paper Association: Cutler Bonestell. 

New England Paper Jobbers’ Association: W. F. McQuillen, 
F. S. Arnold, M. H. Warren, James Richard Carter, Charles S. 
Proctor, James B. Forsyth, J. D. Snell, W. L. Richardson, Hu- 
bert L. Carter, A. W. Blackman, F. B. Cummings, A. M. Eaton, 
Frank Merrill, Arthur C. Hall, A: P. Carter, John A. Andrew, 
F. W. Power. 

Baltimore & Southern Paper Trade Association: R. P. An- 
drews, B. W. Wilson, H. Newton Schullinger, James E. Bradley, 
B. F. Bond, Charles F. Corning, J. Francis Hock, R. E. Mathers, 
Charles W. Beers, J. Evan Reese, J. Albert Robins, W. B. Little- 
ton. 


The follow- 


The President’s Address 

After the meeting had been called together President Lester de- 
livered the following address: 

The present meeting marks the tenth anniversary of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association. A preliminary meeting was held 
in December, 1903, and the organization completed at the first 
annual meeting in February, 1904. So much has been done for 
the betterment of paper trade conditions through this association 
that it would be quite a task to make even a partial record of 





what has been accomplished. The members who have been regular 
attendants at our meetings hardly need such a summary, and I 
fear that those who have not been with us would hardly take 
the time to read the history if it were written. Many positive 
benefits have accrued to the trade, and a great many of what may 
be called negative advantages. One distinct result is the bringing 
together in fellowship and acquaintance of the best of the jobbing 
trade of the United States. The progressive men of our business 
are to be found at these meetings, and interviews with these 
gentlemen would indicate that they have not considered their 
time or their efforts in the line of education and co-operation 
wasted. 

I regret to say there are some few jobbers who have not as 
yet seen the importance of this co-operative movement, and I hope 
that my successor in office will see a considerable growth in our 
membership during the coming year. 

The impracticability as well as the illegality of price agreements 
is now generally accepted in all lines of business and intelligent 
knowledge of the conditions of business and cost of operation be- 
comes the hope of every trade activity. The members of the Na- 
tional Association have not all taken up the application of an effec- 
tive cost system, but a sufficient number have done so to create 
considerable interest in the subject and the educational effect has 
been valuable. Merchandising conditions have greatly changed 
during the past ten years; expenses have constantly increased; 
competition also has become more severe, and yet I believe that 
the paper trade is one of the’ cleanest lines of commerce so far as 
insolvency and failure records are concerned, but if it were not 
for the development of modern methods and the educational bene- 
fits through this association, I am of the opinion that our record 
as a trade would have been less creditable. 


In 1912 a committee was appointed, headed by Mr. D. C. Culbert- 
son, of Cincinnati, as chairman, for the purpose of securing an 
experienced cost accountant whose services might be placed at the 
disposal of the members of this association, and this committee 
named Mr. G. R. Lamb, of Cincinnati, for that position. Mr. 
Lamb had previously installed cost systems for several of the 
largest paper houses and is thoroughly familiar with the needs of 
the trade in this line. Some of us who have taken advantage of 
this opportunity during the past year are very glad to endorse 
Mr. Lamb’s work and to recommend his services to our fellows 
of the trade. Most of us have thought that we knew a great deal 
about our costs, but the application of a scientific system has 
awakened us to the fact that we did not know as much as we 
thought we did. We hear constant complaints of sales being 
made at prices which are evidently a loss to the seller, to the 
detriment of the whole trade, and it would seem obvious that 
there will be no remedy for this condition until the seller is fully 
aware of the fact that he has had an actual loss on such transac- 
tions, which can be shown in understandable figures through an 
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intelligent cost system. It is to be hoped that in the near future a 
sufficient number of these cost systems will have been installed to 
enable our association to make some comparison of costs for the 
benefit of the whole body. A large part of the advance in this 
important study is due to the efforts of our food griend, Mr. 
Evans, of Cincinnati whose death was deeply regretted by his 
many friends in the association and whose memory will long re- 
main with many of us and his devoted work shall be an inspiration 
to us all. I hope that Mr. Culbertson can inform us further re- 
garding the progress of the cost system campaign. 

For several years our association had been in consultation with 
manufacturers of No. 1 Ledger in an endeavor to remove abuses 
from which the jobbers have patiently suffered, and at the con- 
ference in 1912 the attitude of the manufacturers was such that 
it became evident nothing could be accomplished in that direc- 
tion. A special Ledger Committee was therefore appointed and 
reported at our meeting in 1913 in favor of placing a Ledger of our 
own on the market. 

This Ledger paper was placed with the dealers last June, and 
the repeat orders have indicated that even in this short time the 
movement has been an entire success. My own thanks and that 
of the association are due to Mr. Olmsted and his committee for 
their splendid work in the matter of American Linen Record 
Ledger. Not only is the plan successful, but our move in this 
matter should have and will have a powerful moral influence on 
the trade. The members of our association have been almost uni- 
formly loyal to this movement, and the few exceptions serve only 
to emphasize the unanimity of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion in matters of this kind. 

The value of our association has been repeatedly demonstrated 
in our relations with manufacturers, but more particularly in the 
matter of so-called trade customs, and while in the beginning 
of this trade customs movement the manufacturers seemed to 
think it unnecessary to confer with the jobbers, they now very 
generally admit that before issuing any customs or changes the 
committees of our association should be consulted. 

In May, 1912, writing papers were advanced by the manu- 
facturers and the situation was dealt with by the dealers through 
this organization in a way that was of very great benefit to the 
trade. Before advances were made in accordance with the manu- 
facturing advances, conferences of dealers were held to discuss the 
situation and a conservative method was followed, something that 
would have been impossible had there been no such means of 
conference as our association affords. 


It is noteworthy, however, that the manufacturers of book 
paper saw fit to adopt trade customs covering their business 
without consultation with us and a little later the manufacturers 
of writing papers made further changes with reference to light 
weight papers of which we know nothing until the schedule went 
into effect, but following a protest on our part the representa- 
tives of the manufacturers of this class of paper met us at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago and some of the more objectionable features 
were changed and a great improvement made in the situation. 

These representatives also admitted at that time that the job- 
bers should be consulted before such changes are made, in order 
that conditions might not be made which would prove detrimental 
to both the manufacturer and the jobber, the jobbers, of course, 
being compelled to take the grief from the consumer. Some of 
the present “customs” are unfair and probably illegal, and re- 
visions should be made, notably the range of weights allowed 
in plain and coated book papers, which offers a premium to the 
manufacturer who deliberately runs paper light to take advan- 
tage of a 5 per cent. leeway. Careful study of shipments by our 
members shows that many, if not all, these manufacturers run all 
their papers light weight, keeping just over the line of “trade 
customs,” and I hope this matter can be taken up at this time. 
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The question of direct selling by the manufacturer is perennial, 
and will probably continue to be the greatest grievance of the job- 
bing trade in its relations with the mills. Some of the markets 
represented in our association are by reason of freight rates and 
local conditions comparatively free from this evil, and other 
markets have suffered from it so long that it appears to have been 
accepted as an incurable disease against which it is useless to 
search for a remedy. These are the days, however, of progress 
in the battle with incurable diseases, and if this association could 
be inspired to take a definite stand even at the cost of some in- 
dividual sacrifice, I am convinced that before our meeting of 
1915 a wonderful improvement would materialize. 

The conditions have become intolerable in Chicago and some 
other Western markets and I hope that we can enter upon a cam- 
paign along this line for the benefit of all and which would con- 
clusively show that the paper jobbing trade means business in 
this matter. 

There can be no possible objection to a manufacturer selling 
his product direct, but there is every objection to his selling the 
consumer direct and then, in the same or other market seeking 
tonnage from the jobbing trade. , The issue should be made defin- 
ite and put up to the manufacturer to decide whether he wants the 
jobber or the consumer for his customer. I trust that some of 
our members will at this meeting bring the remedy in some work- 
able form before this meeting and that the loyalty of our mem- 
bers to the interest of their business, I mean in a larger sense 
their own business, the whole paper trade will be completely dem- 
onstrated. 

Whatever criticism can be made regarding the existence of a 
middleman in any other line of business, the wholesale dealer in 
paper is in the position of rendering actual services to both the 
manufacturer and the consumer and conditions which are cal- 
culated to detract from the dignity of the paper jobber should be 
promptly eliminated and he should assert his right to fair and 
equitable treatment. I therefore urge upon the members of this 
association to take a dignified and an independent stand against 
existing abuses as well as others which are certain to follow, if 
we submit indifferently to unfair conditions of trade. 

And now, gentlemen, I want to thank you for the honor which 
you have conferred upon me in electing me to the office of presi- 
dent of the National Paper Trade Association for the past two 
years and to assure you that I greatly appreciate the kindness you 
have shown toward me and loyalty to the association; to ask the 
continuation of this same spirit in behalf of my successor, and at 
the same time to especially thank the gentlemen who have so ably 
served and done so much effective work in the various committees. 
which I have appointed by your direction, and I wish the associa- 
tion a continuation of its splendid record for effective work and 
fine goodfellowship. (Applause.) 


Report of the Secretary 


Secretary Rimcway: This meeting marks the tenth anni- 
versary of the formation of this association. Ten years ago last 
December the preliminary organization was formed, and in Febru- 
ary, 1904, the permanent organization was completed with six 
charter members. The Paper Association of New York City, the 
Boston Paper Jobbers’ Association, which has since become the 
New England Paper Jobbers’ Association; the Western Paper 
Dealers’ Association, the Central States Paper Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the Northwestern Paper Dealers’ Association and the Balti- 
more Paper Trade Association, which a few years ago added the 
word “Southern” to its title. There is no accurate record of 
the number of individual members at the time of organization, but 
it was approximately 100. Since then three association—the. Paper 
Trade Association of Philadelphia; the Empire State Paper Asso- 
ciation and the Pacific Coast Paper Association—have been added 
to the membership roll, and today the individual membership, 
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ULTRAMARINE 
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SATIN WHITE 
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Highest class and most reliable qualities 


OTTO LECHLA, 6 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON 
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KIDDER PRESS 


Main Office and Works: DOVER, N. H. 


GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
261 Broadway, New York City 


Canadian Office: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 








Wood Preparing Costs Reduced 75 Per Cent. 
RYTHER WOOD ROOM SYSTEM 


LOOK 


“Sa 


AT THE 
ILLUSTRATION 





It shows the leading 
member of a combination 
of three devices that will 
effect 

HANDLING, 
CUTTING and 
STORAGE COSTS 


that will surprise you. 





Send for Catalog No. 2 which describes in detail the cost CUTTING AND EFFICIENCY BOOSTING PRINCIPLES of the Ryther Wood Room Systems. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY, .*. Carthage, N.Y. 








February 19, 1914. 
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numbering 212, is the largest in its history. 
divided as follows: 


The membership is 





Paper Association of New York City.................c0000% 57 
New England Paper Jobbers’ Association................... 31 
Central States Paper Dealers’ Association..................- 23 
Baltimore & Southern Paper Trade Association:............ 26 
Western Paper Dealers’ Association..................e-00:- 24 
Empite Paper Trade: Associntwees. 6o5 5 ik A ae 15 
Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia.................... 17 
Paciac Coast Paget Agsaciatiog 06 ice ck. ob ctecciuccecos ll 
Northwestern Paper Dealers’ Association................... 8 

WORE: nob ob ciatae eas 0 oOo Aske Cocned cece eh adehapnaeee ae 


The territory covered by the constituent associations embraces 
practically the entire country, but to obtain the best results there 
should be an association separate and apart from the Baltimore 
association, covering the South, and another embracing the fast 
growing Southwestern States. This is greatly to be desired, and 
it is hoped that the next few years will see its accomplishment. 
There are about 75 paper jobbing houses in the territory covered 
by the constituent associations which are not now members of any 
of the associations, and efforts should be made to enroll them. 

There are also a considerable number of paper jobbers dealing 
exclusively in wrapping paper in the Central and Western States, 
which should be organized and included in the national associa- 
tion. It might be unwise to take these dealers into the existing 
associations, but there is no good reason why a separate organiza- 
tion should not be formed. 


The Cost Commission will report at this meeting and it is not 
with any desire to anticipate it that mention is here made of the 
cost system, but rather to emphasize the importance of the sub- 
ject. Your corresponding secretary, from talks with many of 
the members on the subject of costs, is convinced that not more 
than 50 per cent. of the members, probably considerably less, know 
their costs as understood by the modern cost accountant. Every 
one admits that with each succeeding year the percentage of profit 
is becoming less, even though the volume of business is increas- 
ing. It is practically impossible to increase the margin of gross 
profit generally, and such a course is probably economically un- 
wise. Therefore, the only avenues open to the jobber to increase 
the percentage of profit are by reducing expense, which likewise 
increases each year, and which is seemingly beyond the possibility 
of reduction except by improved methods in the handling of 
paper, such as the location of the warehouse on the railroad or 
by the elimination of unprofitable lines and the pushing of those 
that are profitable. In either case the best guide is an accurate 
cost system, and sooner or later all paper jobbers will be com- 
pelled to install a modern cost system, so why not get ahead of 
your competitor and do it now? Also why not install the system 
recommended by the Cost Commission? The reasons for a uni- 
form system are obvious. 


Probably the chief cause for the formation of this association 
was the encroachment of the manufacturer on the business of 
the jobber through sales direct to the consumer, and, after ten 
years of almost continuous effort to protect the jobbing business 
from such competition, no adequate remedy has been found. It is 
the writer’s opinion that conditions are better than they were 
ten years ago, but direct competition is still serious and a menace 
to the jobbing trade. A special committee has been appointed 
to consider the subject, and it is to be hoped that its report to be 
made at this meeting will contain recommendations of a practical 
nature for the correction of this evil. 

There is another phase of this subject which is worthy of the 
careful and thoughtful consideration of this association. Assume 
that a new mill is endeavoring to place its product on the market. 
The lines produced are competitive and practically every jobber 
has a connection with a mill which is satisfactorily furnishing 
what is for all intents and purposes the same goods the new mill 
is offering. The new mill expresses the desire to sell only through 





the jobber, and after making every possible endeavor to interest 
him succeeds in placing only a portion of its output. Can any- 
thing be done to prevent what is bound to happen in such a case, 
namely, the sale of a portion of the new product to the consumer? 
The jobber cannot afford to throw out the established line, nor 
can the mill afford to restrict its product to only a portion of its 
capacity. Yet every sale dire hurts the jobbing business by 
taking away a customer, and by opening the door for other mills to 
compete with the new mill on direct business, and all in spite of 
the fact that the new mill seeks the consumer, not from choice, 
but from necessity. Any one who can work out the solution of 
this problem would be deserving of the everlasting thanks of the 
trade. (Applause.) 


Report of the Executive Board 


Secretary Ridgway read the following report of the Executive 
Board: 

The Executive Board has met twice since the last annual meet- 
ing. Once on November 18, 1913, and again on Monday last. 

The board would make the following recommendations: 

First. That a maximum size of 64%x9% be adopted as the 
standard size of samples, flyers and all forms of advertising of 
cover, book and writing papers, and of such other lines as are 
adaptable to that size, and that all dealers and manufacturers be 
urged to adopt said size as soon as it is practicc: so to do. 

Second. That this association make application for member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The board would report that after a thorough consideration of 
the “long price list,” it is unanimously opposed to its adoption. 

Also, that a committee has been authorized to consider in all 
its phases the adoption of a standard paper telegraphic code. 

Pursuant to the power vested in it by the by-laws, the board begs 
to submit the following nominations for officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Joseph T. Alling; first vice-president, Thomas F. 
Smith; second vice-president, Fritz Lindenmeyer; treasurer, R. P. 
Andrews; secretary, Leon Beck. 

On motion it was resolved to appoint a chairman of a com- 
mittee on direct selling. 


Report of Writing Paper Committee 


B. F. Bond then read the following report: 

Your Committee on Writing Paper offer the following report 
for your consideration and discussion: 

In our opinion this line is as free from direct selling by the 
manufacturer as any other line in the trade, and we think it is 
only fair to state the fact that the mills may know that we appre- 
ciate the methods of the large majority of them. 

On motion the report was received and accepted. 


Report of the Committee on Cover Paper 


James White then read the report of the Committee on Cover 
Paper, as follows: 

The Chairman and Gentlemen of the Paper Trade Association: 

Your Committee on Cover Paper has the pleasure to report 
that no matter of any great importance has required its attention 
during the year just passed. 

There has been a marked decrease in the launching of new 
lines, and any which have been brought out, have been limited to 
six or eight colors, as suggested by the association during the 
last year or two. 

Even in the old lines which run beyond these limits it has come 
to be recognized that it is a matter for the individual dealer to 
determine what selections he should carry. In the West the 
matter of the use of the expression “broken package” is confined 
to the actual fact as to how the goods are put up, for instance, 
it the package contains a half ream, then less than a half ream is 
a broken package, but in some sections of the Eastern markets 
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LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 
anufacturers of 
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CHILLED ROLLS FOR PAPER MACHINES, 


Rubber, Brass, Copper, Flour, Oil 
and Ink Mills, Etc. 
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Manufacturers of 

Coated Cardboard, Boxboard and 
Lithograph Paper, including Litho- 
graph Blanks, Postal Card Stock, 
Tough Check, Railroad, Thick China, 
Translucents and Menu Board. 


Our Boards and Papers lay flat, hang straight, and 
register because they are made right. 

Orders for regular or special sizes are given prompt 
attention. Quality guaranteed. 


TRY US AND SEE 








CALENDERS 


FURNISHED COMPLETE, FITTED WITH PATENT 
ELECTRIC MOTOR LIFT 
Grinding Machines for Rolls of All Sizes 


PAPER CUTTERS 


Single, Duplex and Diagonal 










THE PERKINS BRONZE 
SIZE PUMP 












CUTTER KNIVES 
Patent Top Slitters 


Hamblet Machine Co. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


The simplest and most efficient means for pumping 
Size to a Paper Machine. Will last a lifetime. 
Write for special circular with list of references. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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less than a ream, even though put up in half reams, is called a 
broken package. 

Uniformity on this point should if possible be brought about, 
so as to more firmly establish the rule and the justice of our 
action, thus making it as it were, a trade custom, fixed, as any 
governing the sale of our goods. 

The Western practice eliminates any argument, and is fair to 
all concerned. 

It is suggested that the dealer, in taking on new lines, see that 
the proper selling prices be established and maintained by co- 
operation with the manufacturers, or with his fellow dealers’ 
operations in the same territory, or with both. 

On motion the report was received and accepted. 


Report of Envelope Committee 


Oliver G. Bauman presented the following report of the En- 
velope Committee : 

Mr. President, the chairman of the committee has no written 
report to offer. The meeting the other day was very sparsely 
attended, much as I regret, and there were but two recommenda- 
tions to. bring before the committee today, namely, that the com- 
mittee regretted very much that it seemed to be the practice 
throughout the country that the price of printed envelopes car- 
ried no profit in the selling of printed envelopes in any quantities, 
but that merely the cost price of the printing was added to the 
selling price of the envelopes. Also that the custom seemed to 
be growing of the manufacturer selling direct to the consumer 
and printers of any quantities of envelopes. 


Coated Paper 


Mr. Petrequin: Your Committee on Coated Paper has one or 
two recommendations to offer. Perhaps the most important our 
president touched on this morning, and that was the variation 
of five per cent. If you order 100 pounds of paper that gives 
them five above or five below, it means ten per cent. variation. 

Another recommendation was the uniformity in size of cases. 
The chairman received a great many letters from the different 
chairmen of the different associations from nearly all the members 
I guess. I think there were 52 in all letters I received, and 
several of them were regarding this uniformity in cases, uniform 
size. That is when a case is 60 pounds it should contain 10 reams; 
a case of 70 pounds should contain 7 reams; a case of 80 pounds 
8 reams, and so forth. That is for your consideration. 


Report of the Book Committee 


Mr. Vernon read the following report of the Book Committee: 
Your committee after canvassing the situation on book would 
report the following: 


Inasmuch as more than eight States have passed laws relating 
to variation in weights of paper and there will probably be more 
States and that difference in legislation will develop to the dis- 
advantage of our merchandising of book as well as other papers. 
That your committee would recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed to wait on the manufacturers or their representatives and 
ascertain if they feel that the 2% per cent. variation now in effect 
in their trade customs is satisfactory and if same is satisfactory, 
that the manufacturers appoint a committee to join with the 
Jobbers’ Committee to bring to various Chambers of Commerce, 
Merchants’ Association and the National Chambers of Commerce, 
the need of national legislation covering the weight of what shall 
constitute a fair delivery in point of weight; in other words, we 
believe that the men who know most about what their machines 
can do, are the men that run them and what they find is wisdom 
cr good custom, had better be embodied into the law governing 
the United States rather than each State having varying statutes 
made up by legislators who do not know what the machines 
can do. 


Your committee in the interest of standardization of packing, 
would recommend to the manufacturer the following packing of 
the different weight of book paper: 


4 RRR icin Hai eat 40 lb. 160 bdl. 
oS itive tikconekice 50 Ib. 150 bdl. 
MEER oe ieraT ee oh ney: Roe 60 Ib. 150 bdl. 
BOR aac oki Sas dante ocadeeeene 70 Ib. 140 bdl. 
De TS bck 502d 80 Ib. 160 bdl. 
3h PR kp Sin lsdetiltehe 100 Ib. 150 bdl. 


Such a standardization would stimulate the use of even bundles 
and save loss in repacking. 


To Join U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Mr. Ridgway: A second recommendation is that this associa- 
tion make application for membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. That will cost this association $30 
a year. I guess everybody knows what the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce is doing. 

The recommendation was adopted. 


Election of Officers 


The secretary announced the following nominations: 

President, Joseph P. Alling. 

First vice-president, Thomas F. Smith. 

Second vice-president, Fritz Lindenmeyer. 

Treasurer, R. P. Andrews. 

Secretary, Leon Betz. 

The gentlemen were unanimously elected. 

Mr. Ridgway was continued in the office of corresponding 
secretary. 

Mr. Alling on being escorted to the chair said: 

“It is needless to say I am grateful to you. 
honor. 


I appreciate the 
It is no small honor to be asked to preside over a meet- 
ing of the class of men who compose the National Paper Trade 
Association. It is no small honor to succeed the type of presi- 
dents we have had here. (Applause.) I don’t know that I need 
to name them. They have been men who have been doing things 
and stand for the right way of doing things in this country. I 
only hope we may continue to do things in the right way. ‘Let 
not him that putteth his arm around.’ We will try to do things 
some way. We have a great opportunity here. We have met, 
gentlemen, we have been meeting for ten years, to’ get acquainted 
with one another in order that the things that we want to get 
rid of may be gotten rid of. We have been getting acquainted. 
We find that though we are competitors, our competitors are a 
mighty decent lot of fellows, and if we are not decent we are 
trying to run the persons that are not decent out of business. 
Turn all of us out and it may be we have all got our weak spots. 
I presume we have. Now, that is the thing we have been doing 
for ten years, getting acquainted in order that we may better 
work together, and I wonder for the-next ten years if we can go on 
and work together. We have been doing the acquainting acts, 
and it has been done, and we are just beginning to really get 
right together in order that we may work together. If, perchance, 
something of that kind may come and these propositions made 
here by this Direct Sales Committee, one of those lines along 
which if we will, gentlemen, if we only be willing to submerge 
our private interests to some extent, our selfishness in so far as 
it may help the whole, we could work together for the large 
advantage of us all. It has been said that a wise man is a man 
who makes his resolutions in his best moments and carries them 
out in his worst. I know how some of you feel. Some of the 
gentlemen here make large sacrifices to come to these meetings. 
Here is our president, who comes from Minnesota. There are 
those here who come from Omaha, Kansas City and California. 
It is a very simple matter for some of you here living in New 
York to come. It is a very simple matter for the Boston people 
(Continued on page 295.) 
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ORR FELTS AND JACKETS 


Felts Woven Endless 


FOR NEWS AND FAST 
RUNNING MACHINES 


All grades required and manufactured with a high standard of quality 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., Piqua, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Brunet Falls Manufacturing Co. 


CORNELL, WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wall Board, Marbled and Oak Grained Jute Board, Wood Pulp Board, Bottle 
Cap Board, Oyster and Ice Cream Pail Stock and Colored Suit Box Boards 


Capacity 160,000 Ibs. daily Cc. O. FRISBIE, Receiver 


SELF OPENING nae 


Pp APER Model A. SUPERIOR STEAM TRAPS 


Designed especially for Paper Machine Driers 
B G M A CHINES PUTS AN END TO YOUR TRAP TROUBLES 
/ \ Let us tell you why. Write today 


Potdevin Machine Co. Armstrong Machine Works 


253 36th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


We Will Prove To Your 
Satisfaction That 


PICKLES DRYING REGULATOR 


will give you higher finished papers—remove the irregularities of 
your present drying system—maintain a uniform moisture at all 
times. It will cost you nothing if it fails to prove our claims. 
Write for list of users and complete information. 


WwW. F. PICKLES, Buckland, Conn. 
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Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


CHILLED ROLLS 






cw 


CALENDERS 


WITH PATENT HYDRAULIC LIFT 
ROLL GRINDING MACHINES 





Power- | ransmitting 


Machinery 


Wecast and finish 
Sheaves (with 
English or Amert- 
can grooves), Pul- 
leys, Band Wheels, 
Fly Wheels, Gears, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
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complete rope drives. 











and free from flaws injurious to the rope. 
designed by us are successful. Write us. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 
New_York, Hudson Terminal,.50 Church St. 
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of British Columbia made in an action re Ocean Falls Co., Limited, 
Western Canada Trust, Limited, v. Allen, et al, W. 2250-13, by 
Mr. John S. Rankin, at the Board of Trade Rooms, 543 Hastings 
Street West, in the City of Vancouver, on Monday the 23rd day 
of March, 1914, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, as a going concern, 
the undertaking and property of the Ocean Falls Co., Limited, 
situate in the Province of British Columbia. 


The property consists of: 


10. 


The freehold lands, known as District Lot 31, Range 3, 
Coast District, containing about 260 acres, together with 
Water License appurtenant thereto out of the Link River, 
flowing to Cousins Inlet, for use on said Lot 31. 


District Lot 103, Range 3, Coast District, containing about 
142 acres. 


Pulp Lease No. 1, granted by the Government of British 
Columbia, dated 9th of January, 1907, comprising 20,190 
acres, for 21 years, at $406.54 a year. 


Pulp Lease No. 2, granted by the Government of British 
Columbia, dated the 9th of January, 1907, comprising 59,672 
acres, for 21 years, at $1,193.44 a year. 


Capacity 350,000 feet B. 


Sawmill of most improved type. 
M. per day. 

Pulp Mill, capacity 150 dry tons mechanical ground 
wood pulp per day. 

Power plant and Hydro Electric Development of 11,000 
H. BP, 

Logging Camp 
camps, roads, 
launches, etc. 


and 


Marine Equipment, consisting of 
donkey i 


engines, friggings, tugs, scows, 


Townsite, comprising hotel, general store, hospital, school, 
wireless station, dwellings, cottages, bunkhouses, wharves, 
warehouses, etc. 


Office furniture, fixtures and fittings of the said Company 
at Ocean Falls and at Winch Building, Vancouver. 


If the property is not sold by auction it will be offered for sale 
by tender by Archie B. Martin, the Receiver for the Debenture 


Holders. 


Tenders are to be sent in a sealed cover endorsed 


“Tender for purchase of Ocean Falls Property,” and addressed 
to the said Archie B. Martin at 321 Winch Building, Vancouver, 
B. C., and must be delivered not later than 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday the 28th day of March, 1914. 


Particulars and conditions of sale and forms of tender may be 
obtained from: 





JOHN S. RANKIN, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


ARCHIE B. MARTIN, 
The Receiver for Debenture Holders, 
Winch Building, Vancouver, B. C. 
JOHN F. HELLIWELL, 
Attorney for Western Canada Trust, Limit- 
ed, Trustee for Debenture Holders, 
Mclsons Bank Chambers, Vancouver, 
BC 
TUPPER KITTO & WIGHTMAN, 


Solicitors for the Receiver and the Trustee 
and First Debenture Holders, Royal Bank 
Chambers, Vancouver, B. C. 
DAVIS MARSHALL MACNEILL & 
PUGH, 

Solicitors for the Company and the Second 
Debenture Holders, London Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. : 

ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 

St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 
PRICE & PIERCE. 

1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


J. D. LACEY & CO., 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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President Hastings to the A. P. & P. A. 


President Hastings in his annual address was as usual, concise 
and to the point. He wasted no words, but put matters as they 


“We 


1878,” he said, “from a few mills producing a few hundred tons 


stood impartially before the members. have grown since 
of paper a day to a membership the plants of which represent 
an outturn of 15,000 tons every twenty-four hours, and from an 
annual business of $55,000,000 to one of more than $275,000,000.” 
This record of the association 


needs no comment, to make its 


meaning plain. It speaks for itself without words, and is clearly 
understood. 

The purposes of the association were set forth by President 
Hastings in a single sentence. “It is not,” he said, “for the fixing 
of prices nor the restriction of production, but for education to 
show business conditions as they usually exist, so that each mem- 
ber being acquainted with the conditions, might know how to 
govern his business in an economic manner.” 

To the tariff Mr. Hastings devoted more attention than to any- 
thing else. This question, which has been threshed out again 
and again, he briefly but emphatically and logically explained. It 
was rather a painful exposition of discrimination against the 
news print branch of the industry, with which the members of 
the association are only too well acquainted. Other grades of 
paper have of course been dealt with in the general scheme of 
tariff reduction, but, their treatment has been mild compared with 
what has been meted out to news print. The latter, he explained, 
has been stripped of the last vestige of protection, and naturally 
the expected has happened, and “importations have enormously 
increased.” As quite a natural sequence, he explained, home 
mills have been unable to run full time or have been run as an 
unprofitable proposition. He referred to the changes in grade that 
kad been made in some of the mills, which must necessarily in- 
duce extra competition in these particular grades, and to some 
failures which have resulted from the inability of mills to sell 
at a profit. Again he instanced the fact that mills which hap- 
pened to be seriously damaged or destroyed by fire had not been 
rebuilt, and that water powers, which once turned the paper mill 
wheels had been devoted to hydro-electric development for other 
uses. 

The direct cause of these restrictions and limitations of the 
news print branch of the paper industry it was easy to attribute 
to the consumers, who had strenuously and persistently attacked 
the industry through the powers at Washington, until the changes 
in tariff made the conditions alluded to, the natural outcome. 

Mr. Hastings intimated that it was “a question whether it would 


not have been better for the consumers to have left things as they 


were rather than to have brought about general disorganization.” 
We might answer this question, because it is such an easy one. 
Of course it would have been better from a very common sense 
and economic point of view. How should any one expect to 


weaken a market by hindering production? 
more. Let the consumers answer. 

The general tariff question Mr. Hastings aptly sums up in a 
quotation from one of Lincoln’s speeches: 


It is needless to say 


“T do not know much about the tariff, but I know this much: 
When we buy manufactured goods abroad, we get the goods 
and the foreigner gets the money. When we buy the manu- 
factured goods at home, we get both the goods and the money.” 

The conflicting emotions which have inspired a number of pub- 
lishers to adopt policies diametrically opposite, but are based on 
supposed changes in the cost of paper, are amusing as well as 
instructive. Some publishers have reduced the price of their pub- 
lications, giving as an excuse that the price of paper has de- 
creased; others have advanced their prices, because they 
“paper now costs more.” 
changed their 


say 
As a matter of fact these publishers 
prices for the same reason as any producer or 
manufacturer changes his prices; because it is policy to do so. 
At the same time he does not want his patrons to know what the 
real reason is, therefore he seeks some excuse. In the case of 
those publishers this excuse was conveniently applied to paper. 
It may be a grim satisfaction to know that while the newspaper 
publishers have inflicted serious injury upon the newsprint in- 
dustry their vindictiveness has gained them nothing so far (except 
perhaps in a few individual instances) and it promises to cost them 
considerable before the market can possibly be straightened out. 

Another feature of President Hastings’ address which should 
not be lightly passed over had to do with the subject of deprecia- 
tion. He complained that business is not treated seriously enough. 
“A man stays in business,” he said, “for profit,” and profit merely 
represents the difference between the cost and the selling price. 
He explained that while the selling price was a known quantity, 
the cost was something that varied and was never nearer than ap- 
proximately correct. One item over and above the cost of labor, 
material and maintenance, he explained was depreciation. This 
depreciation should not be reckoned as merely a wearing out of 
machinery and buildings, but the lessening of the value of a plant, 
by the progress made in industry by newer equipments and in- 
stallations by rival concerns. This is something which must be 
reckoned with in figuring profit, but which’ seldom is. 

Labor conditions were pronounced by Mr. Hastings to be satis- 
factory, and he lightly touched on several others, such as water 
power, trade customs, imports and exports, and the general utility 
of the association. It was a brief address, but an instructive one 
well worth careful consideration. 


Gow About Those Refunds? 


A rather sensational story concerning the refunding of duties on 
European pulp got into the columns of a contemporary last week. 
Probably the wish was father to the thought, but unfortunately 


the report was premature. It was announced that Congressman 


Treadway, of Massachusetts, had induced the Treasury Department 
to decide that all valid protests would “shortly” be paid. This 


information, it was said, had been confirmed by Mr. Washburn, 
counsel for the importers. 

We trust there may be more of truth in the announcement than 
we have been able to collect, but it is unfair to raise false hopes, 
when even a Treasury mandate can count for nothing. What the 
importers want is the money, and Treasury promises, to the shame 
of the Government, be it said, are but as pie crust. However, the 
fight is going on and justice may yet be secured—perhaps sooner, 
perhaps later. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
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to come down here in five or six years. But for you who have 
come further it is a high tax on your time and money, but gentle- 
men when you are here, don’t you think it pays? Every time 
you come down don’t you say, well, I am sorry I missed it last 
year. I I have always got a lot of things to do or think 
I have and it is just as bad if you think you have, when the 
time comes along to say, oh, how am I going to take two or 
three days out of next week to go down there? If I have 
made my resolution the year before I won’t miss it again, made 
it in my warm moments, and then carried it out when I am cold. 
I believe that is the thing for us all to do. We have felt today 
it has paid to be here. Now we will just make our resolution 
I thank you gentlemen very much. 


do. 


to come next year. 


Vote of Thanks to Retiring President 


Mr. J. Richard Carter: I wish to move a vote of sincere thanks 
to our retiring president—a eulogy would be out of place. I 
merely say that he is a live wire, and if during the rest of the 
existence of this association we can have as good a president as 
he has been right along, we shall indeed be fortunate. ( Applause.) 

President Alling: You have heard the announcement by the 
Nestor of the association. That doesn’t need a second. We will 
all second it by rising. 

The meeting rose. 


All Retiring Officers Thanked 


Mr. Merriam: Mr. President, what is the matter with a vote 
of thanks for all the retiring officers? I propose a vote of thanks 
and three cheers for all the retiring officers. 

Mr. Merriam’s request was complied with. 

The Chairman: There is only this to say, gentlemen, the rest 
of them have not been retired. They have been promoted. 

The convention adjourned sine die. 


The Cost Commission Report 


Mr. Culbertson then spoke on the subject of Cost Commission. 
He said in part: “I have not this year attempted to prepare a 
paper on this subject, but both Mr. Evans and myself have had 
the pleasure of addressing you on this subject many times, par- 
ticularly Mr. Evans, so I thought perhaps it would be better to try 
and work up a sufficient amount of interest on this subject to have 
free discussion about it. 

“I find that a good many of the houses are working on what 
they call cost systems. I had one sent me from a certain house 
several months ago, and I find that his cost system was nothing 
but a blank giving f. o. b. mill costs on a certain product, the car- 
load freight rate into the man’s town, and a small percentage 
after getting the paper into the man’s stock. That was his cost 
system. He told me he had a cost system. And I found a good 
many of the houses are, as I say, working on what they call cost 
systems—some of them quite elaborate, some of them very inter- 
esting, some of them very effective. But we have endeavored to 
create a cost system which will cover all the essential points and 
finding our costs in a general manner. We have done it through 
several years’ work and study, and have brought it down to a 
place where we think it is entirely practical and it is not compli- 
cated at all, and the expert in charge of the affair can explain 
the whole system to your accountants in an hour’s time. He can 
show the benefits of it and the workings of the whole plan, and 
it wouldn’t take him an hour to do it. The cost of maintaining 


the system is not near what the paper houses figure it to be. 1 
find by discussing the subject with houses here and there, you 
can operate the system and keep the system in any ordinary 
paper house, such as the most of us represent at an additional 
cost of from $750 to $1,500 a year, and the average probably 
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would be say $1,000 a year, in addition to what you are now 
paying to get the information you get. 

“Under our system we divided the different classes of paper into 
ten classifications. On last year’s business—you understand, gen- 
tlemen, that these figures are on the business that we are doing. 
This cost system is based absolutely on what you are doing, abso- 
lutely, on your sales. Or, as we base it the other way, we base 
our costs on the cost of the goods sold and not our sales. We 
start righ: down from the bottom with the cost of the goods 
sold. The system can easily be modified so you can carry out the 
system on your sales if you don’t want to go to that extra little 
trouble. But we start at the bottom with what we call the cost 
of our goods, absolutely the cost. 

“I have a copy of our entire system here. I have given the 
form to the Association on several different occasions. Last year 
we made several copies. This is simply a duplicate of that. Under 
our system we subdivided our expense. First is the selling; next 
is handling; next is office; departmental; general. The general 
expense is the salaries and commissions and expenses of the 
selling force, the salesmen only, and that embraces all of his 
expenses, no matter what they are, of course, of what nature. 
The expenses of handling. That means the trucking and the 
handling in and out of the warehouse and so forth of all orders, 
all goods that come in and go out. The next is the office. That 
means the general office expense of all kinds. And our system 
designates just what these are, of course. I won’t go into the de- 
tail of it. The next is departmental and the next general expense. 
This explanation I have here shows you exactly how those are 
figured. That covers every item of expense of doing business ex- 
cept the interest on our investment, and rent, which were two 
items that this Association decided were unwise to figure in the 
cost system, because of the variance, particularly in the rents. So 
that our system covers every form of expense that we know of 
excepting rent and interest on our investment. 

“The rent has to be added to these percentages and the interest 
on your investment has to be added. Now, gentlemen, we tried 
under our system to work this out in as simple a manner as possi- 
ble. We started on it four years ago and gradually boiled it down 
to what we think is as close as we can get it. And as I have 
stated before, it is not completed at all. Any accountant can 
understand it very easily, and I want to say ‘a word about the 
benefits of this system. We have found in cases of that kind for 
we have constantly endeavored to increase our profits or at least 
get more for the paper which we knew we were losing money on. 
Of course, it has been a kind of a hard job.” 

The Convention here took a recess for luncheon. 
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Starch 


Starch for Sizing Paper 


We manufacture two brands of starch 
for sizing paper. 


Special Paper Starch for beater sizing. The 
use of this starch in the beater increases the 
strength and improves the quality of the sheet. 
Special Top Sizing Starch for surface sizing. 
This starch is used for sizing all grades of 
paper and board requiring surface sizing. 


For Our Customers we have a staff of paper 
starch experts to cooperate with them in the 
solution of their starch problems. If not a user 
we show you where you can use our starches 
to your profit. 


Write for full information in regard to the ad- 
vantages of using starch in paper. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
MILL STARCH DEPARTMENT 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Positive Jordan Filling 


Won prestige through sheer merit of superiority 


It only takes three wedges and six anchor bolts to hold them. 


Easy to install, will never tear out, hard and tough, slow 
to wear, working edges stay up square and sharp and they 
are not affected by the chemicals in your stock. 


Our Jordan Fillings, also our Refillable and Double Face 
Beater Bed Plates, are in use in this country and abroad 
on all classes of stock. 


Correspondence a pleasure, address only the makers 


BAHR BROS. MFG. CO. 


No. 211 I. O. O. F. Bidg. MARION, IND. 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINES 


We also manufacture Toilet Paper Machines for making Toilet Paper 
Rolls with or without perforations, Automatic Tube Machines for mak- 
ing Tubes for Toilet Paper Rolls. Also machines for making Sanitary 
Crepe Paper Towels, Rewinding Machines for Barber Rolls, Drop Roll 
Slitters, Side and Center Seam Merchandise Envelope Machines. Match 
Box Machinery, Photo Mount Beveling Machines, Candy Bag Machines, 


Punch Presses for Playing Cards, Rotary Card Cutting and Collating 
Machines, Etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


DIETZ-MACHINE WORKS, Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


126-128 FONTAIN STREET 
Corner Waterloo St., Below Diamond St., Between Front and Second Sts. 


This Morehead 
Steam Trap is a 
Combined Steam 
Trap ad Boiler Feed 


K. ( "tae stoemn lines is taken direct from 
ceps the steam lines and returned to the 
the boiler with practically no drop in 

A temperature and without the use of Pump 
Entire or Injector. You thus feed your Boilers 


with pure HOT water at 320 deg. and 
Steam prsell 


System Every engineer and manager of a steam 
. plant honestly desiring to improve the 
Active steam system under his care will profit by 
writing us for further information concern- 
ing the Morehead System. Information 
and helpful suggestions are cheerfully 
given without obligation on your part. 


Returns 
the 
WRITE FOR A TRIAL TRAP 


Condensation 
Dealers and Agents: The Morehead System 


i appeals instantly to users of steam. If you 

Direct os | in territory not already covered the oppor- 

to tunity to secure this valuable agency should 

not be overlooked. Applications of responsible 

Boil dealers in unoccupied territory will be given 
liers immediate attention. 


Address Drainage Department 


MOREHEAD MFG. COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Afternoon Session 

The meeting was called to order by President Leslie at 2:30 and 
opened the proceedings. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, I will call the list of standing com- 
mittees, and if the Chairmen are present and have anything to 
report at this time, please proceed with the reports. The first 
is the Committee on Cardboard, Mr. Hartung. 


Report of Committee on Cardboard 

Mr. A. Hartung read the following report: 

“Your Card Board Committee finds that the general situation in 
this branch of the trade is fairly satisfactory in most sections, 
while in some territory there is considerable room for improve- 
ment. 

“Card Board is principally sold in retail lots, and the jobber 
should get a fair, living profit on this class of business, as it is 
impossible for a wholesale house to do a retail business as eco- 
nomically as a retail firm, due to its more expensive plant and 
organization.” 

On motion the report was adopted. 


Report of the Committee on Credits 

M. H. Warren then read the following report of the Committee 
on Credits: 

“Your Committee on Credits, in seeking new material on which 
to make their report, find themselves in complete sympathy with 
the Corresponding Secretary seeking new material for the Bul- 
letin—‘Copy Scarce.’ Yet there is much that can be said, that 
may sound old but is always new, on credit extension. From one 
meeting to the next there seems to be small, though steady im- 
provement, but when today’s conditions are compared with condi- 
tions of five years ago very large improvement is easily noted. 

“The whole question seems to resolve itself into one of Edu- 
cation and Co-operation. Educate your salesmen and your custo- 
mers that terms mean something—that they are an important 
part of the price and cannot be changed but must be adhered to. 
Educate them and yourselves that the merchandising of paper 
is one thing and banking is another—two distinct and sep- 
arate lines of business—and impress upon them the fact that you 
are engaged in the paper business and not the banking business. 
In carrying out this work of education it might be well to remem- 
ber that there is in our anatomy that which can be used to con- 
siderable advantage, namely, backbone. With a judicious use of 
this, together with co-operation on the part of all, the difficulties of 
credit extension would be very much minimized and good re- 
sults wouid speedily follow. 

“Co-operation has been the means of establishing in certain of 
our constituent associations Credit and Collection Bureaus. In 
the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore & Southern Paper 
Associations monthly meetings are held, and a customer who is 
unsatisfactory in payment of accounts is freely discussed in detail. 

The Central States Association reports credit information freely 
given to one another, and if any special information is wanted it 
will be furnished without fail by the use of a special letter of in- 
quiry. This applies to the New York Association also, as it 
doubtless does to others. 

“All of this is co-operation in its truest sense, and it is the rec- 
ommendation of your Credit Committee for a free and full ex- 
change of credit information, and that for such exchange the in- 
quiry be on the form put out by the National Association of Credit 
Men. It is quite evident that the more uniform we can make all 
our different blanks the greater the impression we create, both 
on our members and customers. This idea is shown by the finan- 


cial statement blanks which were adopted as a standard some 
few years ago, and which we believe are in general use. 

“It has been suggested that if all the constituent associations 
had Credit Bureaus established it might be well to establish a 
National Bureau. 
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“The New York Association report that they are steadily mak- 
ing progress regarding the question of credit extension. The in- 
formal monthly meetings of the credit men—where if necessary 
customer’s methods are freely criticized and where the exchange 
of information has in several instances proved very valuable to 
members who have been in doubt as to just- what policy to pur- 
sue—have come to stay. The meetings are well attended, although 
a few of the members have failed to send representatives. 

“At the last annual meeting of the New York Association the 
‘Fine’ paper houses agreed to print uniform terms on their state- 
ments, which was in accordance with the recommendation con- 
tained in the report of the National Association Committee on 
Credits made one year ago. These terms are as follows: 

Three per cent. cash discount when paid on or before the 10th 
of month following purchase. 

Two per cent. cash discount when settlement is received be- 
tween the 10th and end of month following purchase. 

Absolutely no discount allowed after expiration of month fol- 
lowing purchases. 

“This is a movement in the right direction, showing (as it 
eventually will when members commence to return checks for un- 
earned discounts taken) that houses, regardless of the kind of 
business, who are particular as to not allowing cash discounts un- 
less paid within discount period seem to be the most successful. 

“There is a strong tendency toward closer collections through- 
out the trade, and reports show that average time given to and 
taken by customers is shorter. 

“You will note that the New York Association have well con- 
formed to the exact terms recommended by your Credit Commit- 
tee of the National Association three years ago, which were as 
follows: 

“‘On writing or printing paper, known as “White Goods,” the 
maximum cash discount shall not exceed three per cent. for a 
period of ten days (liberally interpreted as meaning the tenth of 
the month following purchases), two per cent. for a period of 
thirty days (liberally interpreted as meaning after the tenth, but 
before the end of the month following purchases.) Alternative as 
to the net time limit not.to exceed sixty days. Interest to be 
charged on all accounts that are past due on this basis. 

“‘On wrapping paper or papers known as “Coarse Goods,” the 
maximum cash discount shall not exceed two per cent. for a 
period of ten days, alternative thirty days net. Interest is to be 
charged on all accounts past due on this basis.’ 

“We would also reaffirm the recommendation made by the 
National Association Committee two years ago: 

“*That these terms be printed on your monthly statements.’ 

“We must all realize that in granting to our customers the same 
discounts as we receive from those from whom we buy that our 
discount account will show a loss, and therefore the question of 
ultimately remedying this condition might be a subject for your 
consideration. 

“In closing, let us all remember that as ‘Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty,’ so constant vigilance will be found necessary 
to maintain any standards you may establish.” 

The report was signed by Mark H. Warren, Charles Addoms, 
B. W. Wilson, Arthur H. Smith. 

On motion the report was received and adopted. 


Discussion. 


Mr. H. E. Blatt: I want to put in this manila item in favor of 
the manila men, and to put in a request to the white paper houses 
that in adopting their terms they give a little consideration to the 
manila men. I beg leave to submit the following resolution, 
which was passed by unanimous vote on the Manila Division 
meeting held yesterday afternoon: 

Resolved, That the National Paper Trade Association recom- 
mend to their constituent association the adoption of a uniform 


standard of terms of all Manila coarse paper business of net 30 
lays, less 2 per cent. cash in 10 days. Second, that the white paper 
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BURGESS SULPHITE PIBRE COMPANY 
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Lawrence Pump and Engine Co. 


P. O. Box 70, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


We make an exclusive specialty of High Efficiency Cen- 
trifugal Pumps for any requirement, and guarantee 
Efficiencies. An engineering experience of 25 years on 
Centrifugal Pumping Machinery is at your service. 

Tell us your requirements. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 90 WEST STREET 
EDMUND S. GIBSON, Sales Manager. 


The Dadeocist 
Trimmer 


The Paper Mill Cutter, combining the highest 
degree of accuracy, speed and simplicity for the 
most exact trimnring. 

The clamping power of the Undercut is not 
equalled by any other cutter, and assures absolute 
accuracy in trimming. The — in operating 
an Undercut is a very important fact to be con- 
sidered, as well as simplicity of design and con- 
struction carried out in the best manner and 
workmanship possible, 

e speed of the Undercut is such that more 
cuts can be utilized in the working of our machine 
than in the high speed cutters, which not only 
consume power, but wear out sony, 

Our Power Back Gauge Drive enables the oper- 
. / oe: ator to handle material quickly, easily, and more 
fn ahaa i in one than can be secured in the use of 

i= other machines. 

For further and full information, call upon 


The Smith & Winchester 
Mfg. Co. 


Builders of High Grade 

Paper Mill Machinery and Paper Bag 
Machinery 

South Windham, Conn, 
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houses handling manila be requested and urged to co-operate with 
the coarse paper houses and help to maintain the standard of 2 
per cent. ten, net 30. By adopting the same terms on their manila 
business. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Alling: May I just say a word in favor of this resolution 
as a house handling white paper and also handling manila. We 
find no difficulty whatever in maintaining strictly those terms on 
manila business. We have two different sets of statements dif- 
ferent in color. Two different sets of bill heads different in color, 
and it is perfectly understood that if the same man buys both lines 
of goods his terms are different for those lines, and we insist upon 
it and have no trouble in carrying it out. So the request these 
gentlemen are making is perfectly possible to us if we only have 
a mind to do it. 

The motion prevailed. 


MEETING OF THE MANILA AND BAG MEMBERS 


The annual meeting of the Manila and Bag members of the 
National Paper Trade Association met at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on Tuesday, February 17, 1914, at 2 o’clock 


. m. 

W. C. Ridgway, secretary of the association, called the meeting 
to order, and on motion of Mr. Powers, H. E. Platt was elected 
chairman. 2 

The following paper houses were represented: George Irish 
Paper Company, Charles F. Hubbs Company, Hubbs & Howe 
Company, Hubbs & Hastings Company, Charles Beck Company, 
D. F. Munroe & Co., Robins Paper Company, B. F. Bond Paper 
Company, ‘Bradley Reese Company, A. M. Eaton, Carpenter 
Paper Company, Carter, Rice & Co., Paper Manufacturers Com- 
pany, J. L. N. Smythe Company, Crescent Paper Company, Do- 
mestic Mills Paper Company, Garrett Buchanan Company, Whit- 
aker Paper Company, F. D. Morgan & Co., Kansas City Paper 
House, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 
Philadelphia, John Leslie Paper Company. 


The Chairman’s Address 


We have three different lines to consider this afternoon: the 
twine, the bags and the Manila, they are all interlocking. If the 
chairman has any say in the matter we will start the Manila first. 
We have had considerable correspondence during the year in an 
endeavor to get an expression of opinion from the different local 
associations. The response was very generous, and gave us 
some splendid material to work on. We brought up several points 
for discussion, and if any one has others to add to them we will 
be glad to have them, but we don’t want to take up a lot of time 
with preliminary work. Among other things, there were terms, 
there were credits; there was what we call the gradual lowering 
of profits, for want of a better name. We believe this is a 
condition that has come to stay, not only in paper, but in other 
lines, and we were searching about for a remedy. We believed 
in committee that that remedy comes from within as well as from 
trying to get our prices up. We believe it comes in more efficient 
management, which interlocks with the proposition of compensa- 
tion for salesmen. That, to my mind, is the broadest topic for 
discussion. There was one other topic in the nature of direct 
sales. I would like to take these simple propositions up first and 
get rid of them, and then open the discussion on efficiency on 
management, the study of costs and the compensation of salesmen. 

In the first place, as to terms. Not knowing that I was to be 
chairman of the meeting this afternoon, we wrote up something 
which we would like to have put in a motion or resolution in 
order to start the discussion on terms. I believe terms are pos- 
sibly more important than some of us realize. The reports from 
the different associations with two exceptions, pointed to the 
fact that their associations had adopted resolutions on terms, 
making them two per cent., ten days, net thirty, and that ought 
to be made universal in the wrapping paper business, and I don’t 
think that everybody gets it, but it should be made an ideal 
toward which we are working, and that is a fact in a majority of 
the local associations. I know it is a fact in Philadelphia. 

If someone will kindly make this motion. 


Untrorm Discounts. 


Mr. Dubey: The motion is that the National Association recom- 
mend to the constituent associations the adoption of the uniform 
discount rate on Manila business of two per cent., ten days, thirty 
net. In order to carry this out, it is necessary that white paper 
houses carrying Manila as a side line co-operate with the Manila 


houses in adopting these terms on the Manila end of their 
business. 

I offer it as a motion. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chairman: It is understood, of course, that two per cent., 
tenth proximo means two per cent., ten days on running account. 
The white paper houses have not in some instances, co-operated 
with the Manila people on that basis. I understand they have 
a larger discount for their white paper, and they have run their 
Manila business right in with the same line, which makes it very 
difficult for a Manila house in the same locality to work toward 
that end. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Beggs: One of the largest houses in our association, the 
Empire State Association, while it is a white paper house, also 
deals in wrappings, they not only bill out their wrappings on 
different colored invoices, but also at the end of the month render 
their statements on different colored paper, on which the terms 
are stated, 2 per cent. while the white paper stock shows 3 
per cent. 

The Chairman: There is no doubt that the houses can make 
the two distinct classes, because it is done right along in Phila- 
delphia and in other cities. 

Mr. Mallalieu: They seem to be making the terms in New York 
in a great many cases—I presume they are in other cities—where 
they don’t follow out the wrapping paper terms. 

The Chairman: There has been considerable complaint from 
wrapping paper people that the white paper people do not co- 
operate with them on the terms on Manila business. 

Mr. Dubey: We are compelled over and over again to give 3 
per cent. because of the conditions prevailing among other job- 
bers on the other lines of goods. 

Mr. Mallalieu: We quote always 2 per cent. 10 days, net 30 
days, and lots of times we have to concede the 3 per cent. 


Credits 


The Chairman: The next topic we had was credits, and the 
committee decided that there was nothing that could be recom- 
mended except in a very general way. The chair would be very 
glad to entertain any motion. The committee will report along 
the lines of the general tendency to draw in credits as a means 
of cutting down overhead charges by cutting down losses, and 
also eliminating the time. Those conditions are getting better 
in the Philadelphia Association, as I have no doubt they are in 
the other associations. There is a big difference between the 
credits which were granted five or six years ago, and the credits 
that are granted today. A number of the associations have credit 
bureaus, which have helped very materially to bring this about. 
If there is any motion desired on that, the chair will be very glad 
to entertain it. If not, we will pass on to the next subject, and 
that is the topic of direct sales. It seems to be the opinion that 
direct sales were creeping in in the Manila end of the business, 
and the minute you discuss that, you are face to face with the 
question, “What do you consider legitimate mill business?” Where 
do you draw the line? That is the question that we have been 
asked by the mills in times past and the question that we shall 
be asked again, and it is a very difficult line to draw. It is 
not as simple as it seems on the face of it. But we believe that 
the mill man is the jobber’s best friend, and certainly in some 
instances direct sales have been brought about through the job- 
bers not dealing squarely with the mills. 

On motion of Mr. Mallalieu a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with a committee of the American Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion on matters affecting the distribution of paper. 


The Profit of Business 


The Chairman: Now we come down to the main topic, the 
profit of the business. The most prominent topic for discussion 
there is the compensation of salesmen. Profits are getting smaller. 
No debating on that. We can overcome that in a measure through 
efficiency in management, through education along the lines of 
greater efficiency in executive management; education along the 
lines of costs, and education along the lines of salesmanship. 
But the topic on which we have some information for discussion 
is the compensation of salesmen. That interlocks so closely with 
the profit end of the business that I believe we can make more 
headway by discussing that rather than general lines. The cost 
system is taken care of by the Cost Committee. 

Mr. Smythe: I really believe we are getting a little light in 
Philadelphia by the organization of a class for executives, but 
we have not gone far enough with the thing yet—at least I have 
not—to feel competent to say verv much about it, or even ex- 
plain it. There is no doubt that we do gain strength by having 
the fact driven home to us every week or every two weeks that 
there is a chance for improvement. 3 
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The Chairman: We have gone to school again. We have a 
school for executives, with a paid teacher, and I suppose we 
shall have some examinations before we get through and graduate 
with Ph.D. or some doctor’s degree. It is bound to do us good, 
because, as someone remarked, a regiment is but a multiple of 
its colonel, and what started this thing going was Mr. Smythe’s 
very apt remark, “How can we make good colonels?” That is 
what a number of us are trying to do in Philadelphia first, and 
when we get some good colonels, then we are going to try and 
bring the regiment (which is our organization) up to that stand- 
ard. I believe that is a step in the right direction of efficiency 
in management. I simply say that to show that some things are 
being done in local associations along this line of efficiency. I 
believe myself it is the keynote of modern business, efficiency in 
management and in service. 

Mr. Mallalieu: Have you a school for your salesmen, too? 

The Chairman: Not yet. We want to get our executives 
trained first. 

Mr. Smythe: I really believe that will follow. 

The Chairman: We have had some lectures given to the sales- 
men. 

Mr. Smythe: And the more enlightenment they get the better 
they will be. 

The Chairman: 
his salesmen. 


PERCENTAGE OF Net ProFits FoR SALESMEN. 


3ut the executive’s personality is shown up in 


Mr. Mallalieu: Mr. Smythe came in to see me a couple of years 
ago in reference to the compensation of salesmen, and all I could 
do was to tell him what Mr. Blackman has taught us. I do not 
know whether he has carried out any of those views, but I think 
if every house went to work on a basis of ihat kind instead of 
giving a salesman a gross profit, tried to get a percentage of the 
net profits, that every salesman and every house would be better 
off. We started out three years ago and it has worked success- 
fully and the salesmen today on the same amount of sales are 
making more money than they were before, and I think the re- 
turns to the house have been a little bit better. 

Mr. Smythe: I do not know that this illustrates what you are 
after or not in a small way, but I believe that the more enlighten- 
ment we get and the more our men get the cost and what it costs 
to do business—I am getting away from the point a little—but it 
is the standing together of different houses will make your men 
do better work and stand together by their houses. What I am 
going to illustrate is this: I think it is standing together. I mean 
it is enlightenment. I was approached by a man I knew who 
wanted to get a position for a very bright fellow—at least he 
thought he was bright. We put him to work. He was on for 
about six weeks without compensation, and he wasn’t doing any- 
thing. At last we paid him a very small salary, so small we were 
almost ashamed of it, but still it was something. One of our job- 
bers in Philadeiphia told me that he had had an application from 
this young man, and I called him into the office yesterday morn- 
ing. This jobber said he would not consider him so long as he 
was employed by our house. Now, I think that is a step forward. 
This young man really has not earned half a week’s salary for 
the number of weeks we have paid him, and I told him I under- 
stood he had been looking for a position. He said, Yes, he thought 
if he could better himself he was entitled to. I said, “You were 
doing it on our time, weren’t you?” Well, he said, “It didn’t take 
long.” “Well,” I said, “it will take less for you to stop right here.” 
The point I am trying to make is, if we broaden out and do not 
throw bouquets at the different men—now this jobber I am telling 
you about nipped that in the bud. I don’t know what is going to 
become of this young man, but he evidently will float around the 
town till he gets some place. I think that is a step forward. 

Here followed a discussion at some length on salesmen and 
their remuneration. 


To Invite Coarse Paper Houses to Affiliate 

Mr. Lord: I do not know whether in other markets, for in- 
stance in New York or Philadelphia, all of the coarse paper houses 
are members of the association or not, but we have become af- 
filiated because we handle the white line also, and I think a sug- 
gestion to affiliate is a good one and that it would be at least of 
benefit to ask other houses to join and get them to come here to 
thece meetings, national if no other. 

The Chairman: I understand that was being done, Mr. Lord. 
I mean in some instances. I know it is in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lord: It has not been done out our way, I am sure. Have 
you some knowledge on that subject, Mr. Whitaker? 
~ Mr. Whitaker: No, not specially; only I know what is true 
in Indianapolis is true in Cincinnati, that our coarse paper houses 
are not affliated at all unless it be a house like yourselves, where 
they handle both lines. 
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Mr. Lord: Do you coincide in that opinion that it would be a 
good idea to at least solicit them? 

Mr. Whitaker: I cannot see where it would do any harm. 

Mr. Blackman: Why don’t you invite them to join a local as- 
sociation ? 

Mr. Lord: Our local association at present has no members at 
all that do not carry the white line. 

The Chairman: Unless | am very much mistaken, Mr. Lord, 
Mr. Ridgway invites to this national meeting any jobber whom 
he is asked to invite by the local association, although they may 
not be members of the local association, and if 1 remember right 
there is a general invitation in the bulletin to every jobber to at- 
tend these meetings. 

Mr. Lord: These bulletins, however, I think, are not sent to 
the other houses, so they would have no way of knowing it. 

The Chairman: Well, the chair will be very glad to entertain 
a motion. I am sure Mr. Ridgway will be glad to consider that. 

Mr. Lord: I could only speak for our house. I don’t know 
how others might regard this proposition. 

Mr. Beggs: In the Empire State Association, at the last meet- 
ing, in January, Mr. Ridgway was requested to invite every other 
paper jobber in New York State who was not in the association 
to attend the meeting here in New York. In addition to that 
every house in the association wrote a personal letter to these 
houses asking them to come to the meetings and hoping in the 
near future to have them members of the Empire State Associa- 
tion, showing a personal interest. 

Mr. Blackman: Have any come? 

Mr. Beggs: Not so far as I know. I had one letter saying they 
hoped to be here at the next meeting. It is simply a question of 
pounding them all the time till we get them in as members. 

Mr. Severance: Mr. Platt, our secretary of the Empire State 
Association, Mr. Morgan, is here. Maybe he can tell us. 

Mr. Morgan: Each of the members of the Empire State Paper 
Association, as Mr. Beggs says, wrote a personal letter to each of 
the jobbers in the State outside of New York City, inviting them 
here to this meeting, and also inviting them to join our association, 
that is, our meeting in January. Thus far I have two applications 
for membership in the association from those letters. 

The Chairman: That is a good report. You don’t feel that is 
covered in your local association. 

Mr. Lord: No, I would feel it would be a good thing to organ- 
ize a Manila organization by itself, to be affiliated with the na- 
tional one, separate from our State association. I am quite sure 
our house would be glad to belong to both associations. 

The Chairman: Is not that a matter you could take up in your 
local association, that is, that would not start with the national 
association, would it? 

Mr. Lord: Not necessarily. If some one in our local associa~ 
tion who was actively connected in the Manila line also could be 
delegated to start that association I see no reason why it could 
not. 

The Chairman: If you would take it up with Mr. Ridgway he 
would be glad to co-operate with you and write your local asso- 
ciation with a view to organizing it. 

Mr. Lord: There are more houses handling Manila than there 
are white goods in our territory, and they should be organized. 

Mr. Bond: In figuring cost do the people here figure actual mill 
invoice cost, or do they have a certain percentage for store busi- 
ness and for direct business as part of the cost before they com- 
mence figuring percentages of profit to salesmen. 

The Chairman: I don’t believe there is any uniformity as to 
that, unfortunately. I wish I could be contradicted in that. 

Mr. Blackman: Mr. Chairman, following up the remarks, it 
would seem as though all figures were based on gross profit over 
the invoice cost, whereas it would seem to me at least that that 
principle is entirely wrong, and all profits should figure on the 
basis of invoice cost, plus overhead charges before any division 
whatever is made with the salesmen. I would like to hear some 
arguments against that if there are any, as a matter of principle. 
I come up against a peculiar condition every once in a while in our 
city, where some competitor will allow his salesman to sell twine, 
for instance, that cost 20 cents per pound on half a cent per pound 
profit, allowing the salesman 45 per cent. of that as his share. 

The Chairman: There is a shrinkage of 10 per cent. additional, 
isn’t there? 

Mr. Blackman: I have to meet that question almost weekly, as 
to how this other man can do it, and you won't let us do it, and 
I always have to reply that the other fellow is going behind so 
much every time he does it. It seems to me absurd any house 
could reckon there was any profit in that transaction. If a proper 
overhead charge were added to that cost before any of your profit 
was figured, the house would soon be convinced that it would be 
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impossible to continue business and allow the salesman to make 
any such foolish sale, and still it is being done every day. 

The Chairman: It certainly is not done in Philadelphia, to my 
knowledge. I don’t see how any one can pay any commission at 
all and make a sale of that kind and not lose money by paying a 
salesman. 


Figuring Costs 


Mr. Mallalieu: Three years ago I spent about three or four 
months figuring what it cost to do business in our different de- 
partments, and we figured that we had three distinct lines of 
business—warehouse, direct from the dock and direct from the 
mill to the customer—and we saw that the charges were high on 
the warehouse, and we believed that the mill and the dock business 
should carry a certain percentage of their charge, for the reason 
that the customer might start small and buy from the warehouse, 
and after develop into a larger customer and buy direct from the 
mill. Our charges were high. We saw we could not put on the 
entire cost after the salesmen participated, but we saw we could 
put on some and make better salesmen out of our men than they 
were at that time, so we divided our expense cost in two and added 
that to the cost of the goods, giving the salesmen the exact new 
invoice, with the understanding that a certain percentage was to 
be added on mill business, a certain percentage on dock business 
and a certain percentage on warehouse business. Our gross profits 
the first year increased about 1 per cent. Last year they had in- 
creased over the first year that we put it in force 2% per cent., 
each salesman was drawing more money than he was on the old 
basis and we were getting a larger percentage of gross profits 
on our business, and if you give a man the exact cost and the 
percentage on gross profits he can sell goods out of your ware- 
house and sell everything out of your warehouse, and at the end 
of the year you will have a minus instead of a plus. If the differ- 
ent jobbers will go into that and find out how much it cost to do 
business in different directions and realize what it cost them they 
would not be doing the salesman an injustice, they would be 
doing him a good turn and also doing themselves a good turn. 
We have one salesman who complained about it after about six 
months, and he was kicking about the small amount of profit he 
received on a certain order. I asked him to get out his last two 
weeks’ tickets and compare them with the year previous. The 
sales were identical within a few dollars. He drew in those two 
weeks $20 more than he drew the year before, when we were 
paying him a percentage on the gross profits. I believe there 
are other houses that handle their business on the ‘same basis. In 
fact, I know there are, and if there are any more I think a few 
remarks from them would not hurt. 


The Bag Committee Report 


The Chairman: There are two other committees to report. If 
there is nothing further on this question we would like to hear 
from the Bag Committee. 

Mr. Blackman: We bring a ray of sunshine to this vale of 
tears: 

“Your Bag Committee begs to report that conditions in the 
year 1913 have shown marked improvement over 1912. The seven 
members of your committee, representing as many sections of the 
country, report a decided raising of the standard in methods of 
competition in this line of trade. 


The fourth annual banquet of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Wednesday evening, was the 
most successful affair this organization has yet given. There were 
in attendance 50 more guests than last year. In all, members 
friends and wives numbered 374. The banquet committee spared 
no pains in making an enjoyable evening, beginning at the recep- 
tion and ending at the entertainment and dancing. 

While dinner was served Sam Smart sang many poular songs, 
the choruses of which were printed in the programmes. All joined 
with him in them. 


After the dinner the guests enjoyed the following programme: 


LGR oc ks ccaawg ata wd ndeccdcnencdsveneen Henri Conrad’s Orchestra 
2. Martind gad Patties: o60c i ccscsdccsieccceducs “Smart Society Dancers” 
S: ea. DR as 0940, d6s00 bn9 daar “In Bits of Broadway Successes” 
4. Wellington—Cross and Josephine—Lois............... Songs and Dances 
§... Ce Cae, oi nsisactensavs “The Man Who Talks Kiout: His Father” 
6. Miss Irene Franklin................- In a_Repertoire of Original Songs 


Assisted by Burton Green 
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“We announced with satisfaction the general adoption of the 
new bag list. 

“The four evils as noted in our last annual report, namely: 

“First. Secret rebates and concessions. 

“Second. Willingness of agents to split commissions. 

“Third. Allowing cash discounts after bills are due on a net 
Dasis. 

“Fourth. Allowing carload prices on less than car shipments, 
have, except in a few unfortunate and regretable cases, been 
overcome. It is hoped that sufficient pressure may be brought to 
bear this coming year to entirely. eliminate these uncalled for 
abuses that reflect on the honor of the paper trade. The fifth evil 
mentioned ‘the general lack of harmony and confidence between 
local distributors’ still exists to some degree, but largely influ- 
enced and controlled by suspicions of the existence of the first 
four. We recommend prompt and frank intercommunication on 
those questions bearing on business ethics, believing that the 
spirit of ‘fair play’ will always prevail when full and true con- 
ditions are brought to light. We recommend that each and every 
member jealously guard such improvements as have already been 
gained and to bring all possible pressure to bear to further the 
uplift movement as well as to see that the other fellow does not 
tear down the palace of peace so laboriously constructed and so 
necessary to the welfare of us all.” 

Mr. Beggs: I move the report be received and spread upon 
the minutes. 

The motion prevailed. 


The Twine Committee Report 


The Chairman: We have the Twine Committee report. 

Mr. Powers: We wrote around to all the different associations 
and asked them if they would put themselves in touch with the 
different members of the association and get an expression from 
them, and from the reports we received we have based our re- 
ports. 

We find from reports received from the members of the associa- 
tion who have cared to express themselves: 

That the greatest evil which exists is the direct selling to the 
consuming trade by various manufacturers and in some cases 
at lower prices than quoted to the jobbers. 

The committee hopes the members will give this some thought 
during the year and come prepared at the next meeting of the 
association to offer a remedy. 

There were many other suggestions, such as uniform selling basis 
and packages, but the one to be most carefully considered is the 
evil of selling twines and marlines at a profit of less than it would 
cost of handling the line; also, at prices less than it will cost you 
to replace the stock. This is a great mistake, but the remedy lies 


- wholly with the individual and must be so corrected. 


It is further suggested that the Twine Committee for the ensuing 
year write the manufacturers who sell by gross weight, asking 
them if they will not conform with the law that the jobber is com- 
pelled to obey and sell their goods by net weight and charge the 
advance made necessary by so doing as they are justly entitled to. 

Mr. Powers: I move you that the Twine Committee take up 
with the manufacturers the question of net weight. 

The motion was seconded and the question being put, the mo- 
tion prevailed. 

After some discussion on twine conditions the meeting adjourned. 


Following the dinner every one settled back to enjoy an excel- 
lent cabaret performance, comprising seven numbers, after which 
the members and guests assembled in the grand ball room and 
spent the remainder of the evening (and a greater part of the 
early morning) in dancing. This was an innovation, and the 
good taste of the Reception Committee was greatly appreciated. 

Numerous little instances happened during the early evening. At 
Paul E. Vernon’s table (No. 21) were Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Julian, 
Mrs. A. R. Gardner, R. Aubrey Barker, W. D.-Judd, Dan Quirk 
and John E. Haviland. In his usual way, the genial Paul E. en- 
tertained his guests right royally and he was unanimously voted 
the prince of good fellows. The agreeable dispositions of Messrs. 
Judd and Quirk, the wit of Mr. Haviland and the good nature of 
Mr. Julian kept the party in a continuous uproar. 

At table No. 11 were Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Addoms, Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley L. Martin, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Charles McKernon and A. F. Robertson. Mrs. Martin, who, by 
the way, is the wife of the newly elected vice-president of the 
American Writing Paper Company, proved to be the life of the 
party, if any distinction could be drawn—for it was indeed a very 
merry party. 

Table No. 4 was very near the stage. It was the president’s 
table, and Joseph T. Alling, who only a few hours before had 
been chosen to head the National Paper Trade Association for the 
next two years, certainly played the part of host in a most capable 
manner. He had as his guests Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Hastings, 
Judge and Mrs. Charles F. Moore, Miss Hallie Moore and Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Whiting. Mr. Hastings had his back to the stage, 
and as there was a continuous round of attractions thereon it was 
freely predicted that he would suffer from stiff neck next morn- 
ing. The prediction fell flat, however, and he is now adjudged 
an adept in the art of dodging aigrettes. 

The Harper Paper Company occupied table No. 45. The guests 
were S. W. Webb, J. R. Ayer, Fred A. Leahy, of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company; W. C. Powers, of the Great Northern 
Paper Company, and J. F. Ryan, of the Liberty Paper Company. 
These with their hosts—George R. Le Sauvage, Arthur B. Murtha, 
Walter B. Murtha, Edward Geer and Louis Stevenson—seemed to 
appreciate the evening to the full. (This is not intended as a pun.) 

The “House of Hubbs” was well represented. In fact, table No. 
31 was filled by Hubbs men. At the table was Charles F. Corning, 
of Baltimore; Harry Severance, of Toronto; George E. Beggs, of 
Rochester; J. C. Mallalieu, J. P. Bonham and H. W. Doremus, of 
the local house. As usual, Corning and Mallalieu were the shin- 
ing lights—the former with his wit and the latter with his quiet- 
ness. 

Seated at table No. 50 were F. W. Peterschen, S. A. Werblin 




























Daniel M. Hicks, who has been treasurer of the Associated 
Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies of New York, for a number of 
years, was presented with a handsome set of silver in appreciation 
of his good work, at the sixth annual banquet and vaudeville of 
the organization, held at the Hotel McAlpin, Wednesday evening, 
February 18. Frank C. Overton, of Castle, Gottheil and Overton, 
made the presentation, to which Mr. Hicks briefly responded. 

The banquet was held in the grand ball room on the twenty- 
fourth floor of the Hotel McAlpin and was well attended by 
paper stock dealers from all parts of the country as well as from 
New York City. A number of American paper manufacturers 
were also among the guests. 

Early in the evening, Adolph Salomon, president of the Associa- 
tion, made the announcement that there would be no speeches. 
Everyone was there for a good dinner and a lot of amusement, 
which was given in full measure. 

During the banquet the Eureka Colored Quartette entertained 
with songs and instrumental music. 

















Tue MeENv. 





Grape Fruit 
Cocktail 
Salted Nuts 
Cream of Marie Stuart 
Aiguillette of Pompano Exquisite 
Potatoes Fondantes 
Noisette of Lamb, Massenet, with Mushrooms 
Capon, Stuffed a la Francaise 
Salad Variée 
Buche Glacée McAlpin 
Petits Fours 
Cigarettes 





Celery Olives 











Coffee Cigars 

After being thus well dined the guests were entertained by 
Lawrence Sharkey, who told many amusing stories of the Irish, 
and also sang a few Celtic songs. Mlle. Serita entertaind with 


songs and dances. The other numbers on the vaudeville pro- 
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and G. Studley, of I. Gilman & Co., and Julius Gold, of the Con- 
tinental Paper Bag Company. H. W. Hawlett, the confidential 
man of the Gilman concern, who is one of the pioneers in the 
paper bag industry, was expected to be present, but was unable 
to do so on account of illness. His table, as well as many others, 
mourned his absence. 


Table No. 39 was rather quiet, only until the guests became ac- 
quainted. At the table were W. B. Sleigh and A. H. Boswell, of 
the United States Envelope Company; Austin Smith and John 
Gibson, Jr., of the Wrenn Paper Company; John A, Andrew, of 
Stone & Andrew; Edwin A. Weihenmayer, of the Kenmore Pulp 
& Paper Company; W. L. Hedenberg, of S. W. Gladwin & Co., 
and R. W. Jolly, assistant editor of the Paper Trape JOURNAL. 
Numerous pleasantries enlivened the evening. This is a sample. 
A note was brought to Mr. Andrew which read: 


Mr. John A. Andrew, Table No. 39—Choicest product of my conservatory. 
—Bob Patrick. 

The waiter delivered this little note to Mr. Andrew on a silver 
platter, together with a large onion wrapped in silver foil. Suf- 
fice it to say that Mr. Andrew disappeared immediately, but the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL'S representatives could not follow him on 
account of the immense crowd. It was, however, conceded that 
Mr. Andrew delivered something also (probably words) to his 
old friend Bob, of the Bermingham, Seaman & Patrick Company. 

As is usual at these functions, the little room on the first floor 
had its full share of the assemblage after the entertainment. 
This year there were many that did not dance, so the crowd down- 
stairs seemed all the larger. It will be many moons before the 
members and guests will forget this banquet of the National Paper 
Trade Association. 





BANQUET OF NEW YORK PAPER STOCK DEALERS 


gramme were Felix Berroll, a memory performer, who proved 
very popular with the audience; Miss Lillian Bradley’s selections 
from operas and ballads were rendered with an art that all en- 
joyed, and lastly, Roy King, a trick pianist, amused the guests. 
To Fred H. Chase, of Chase and Norton, is due the selection of 
this programme, as he was the sole member of the entertainment 
committee. The banquet committee was composed of Robert B. 
Atterbury, of Atterbury Brothers, Inc., chairman; James Pirnie, 
of Edwin Butterworth and Company; Adolph Salomon and Daniel 
M. Hicks. 


Tue Guests AND MEMBERS. 


Among the guests were: 

Thomas A. Smith, Edward J. Smith, George F. Lamb, A. H. 
Searle, George C. Russell, Walter Clark, P. T. Zolinger, Sigmund 
Gross, T. J. Shanahan, Thomas Norton, Fred H. Chase, John 
McGrath, John E. O’Brien, James A. Kearney, W. J. Vetter, 
Charles A. Parks, James F. McNeel, Patrick McNeel, John Rago- 
netti, A. T. D. Andrea, M. Barone, Henry Luz, Charles W. Bell, 
Martin Wechsler, George Nye, Frank McEwan, Joseph Carrizzo, 
W. J. Ewing, J. J. Whitney, C. H. Lipschitz, Austin Hyman, 
Michael Stramiello, H. Rosenberg, Carl Maier, D. T. Murphy, FE. 
H. Trafford, Louis Marcovitz, Albert Eckert, E. J. Keller, Frank 
S. La Cava, Andrew Ragoune, James J. De Zego, Joseph P. 
Gascione, W. J. B. Washburn, T. J. Keenan, Benjamin Abrams, 
George Weiss, C. Harold Waterbury, Lionel Walden, George W. 
More, J. N. Wallis, W. H. Martens, J. Tully, R. J. Menzils, An- 
drew Troiano, Andrew Defina, J. Lacorazza, D. J. O’Connell, A. 
J. Moran, J. J. Hanagan, H. E. Lindquist, Thomas O’Shaughan- 
essy, Theodore F. Sullivan, John F. Holden, W. H. Bruce, C. W. 
Shamroth, M. J. Kelley, C. C. Brasher, Clarence Beebe, Harris 
C. Cohen, John H. Engelke, F. H. Luning, R. M. Taylor, Sidney 




















GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. CAN. SOC. C. E. 












SPECIALTY: 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 


Langdon Building 






Cable Address: 


Steam Power Plants “Hardistock.” 

Pians and Specifications A B C, sth Edition, 
Evaluations, Reports Bedford McNeill, 
Consultation Western Union. 









Shrinkage Is Waste 


Shrinkage in your paper making beyond a certain 
point is absolute waste—a loss that can be elim- 
inated. If there is a needless shrinkage in your 
paper making, there is a remedy for it which 
‘can be determined by our experts. 


EMERSON LABORATORY 


Now In Our New Quarters 


145 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 







P B. SADTLER_ 


SODA & SULPHATE 







ee PULP_MILL 
rs ENGINEERING 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 














PAPER ‘TESTING 


We have facilities for making chemical, micro- 
scopical and physical tests of paper promptly and 
at a reasonable price. 


Wecan be of service tothe purchaser by showing 
him whether he is getting what he has specified. 


We can be of service to the dealer in disputes 
by rendering him an unbiased report. 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 


80th Street and East End Ave., New York City 





‘ ~ BOJOSEPH H.WALLACE &.CO. 
De ND USTATAL ENGINEERS. 







TEMPLE COURT BLOG.NEW YORK, 


SALISBURY HOUSE,LONDON,E.C 
CABLES. TRIPLEX.N TRIPLE RISLONDOR.s 


( 


OWE 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


309 Broadway, New Yor: 
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|; TIMBER ESTIMATES 





ANNUAL NUMBER 


EFFICIENCY ENGINEERING BY EFFICIENT ENGINEER 


FREDERICK L. SMITH 


ENGINEER 
FOR PULP*= PAPER MILLS 


& BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 
BY-PRODUCT UTILIZATION 

















HARDY S. FERGUSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


MEMBER AM. SOC. C, E. 
z AM. SOC. M. E. 
CAN. SOC. C. E. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, New YORK CITY 

















EXAMINATIONS, 
PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS, 






REPORTS. 
INCLUDING BUILDING AND ESTIMATES OF COST, 
COMPLETE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT, DESIGNS. 






WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT, 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS AND OTHER 
HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES. 


SPECIFICATIONS, 
VALUATIONS, 








STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Complete Plans and Estimates for Paper, Ground Wood, 
Sulphite, Soda and Sulphate Pip Mills 
Manufacturers of Sulphite Mill Equipment including Stebbins’ 
Acid Systems, Sulphur Burners, Digester Linings, Reclaimers, 

etc. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


For eleven years my business has been growing. Since 1910 I 
have made detailed timber estimates and maps of over 700,000 


acres of land. In 1913, on one contract alone, I planted 
200,000 trees. Experience and system aid correctness and 


efficiency. Let me serve you. 
BOUNDARY SURVEYS 
TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS PLANTING 


20 Centre St., Old Town, Maine 























F, W. Dean 





H. M. Haven 


F.'W. DEAN, Inc. 


Mill Engineers and Architects 
Exchange Bldg., 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS 
Steam, Hydraulic and Electrical Developments, Examinations and 
Reports of Projects 


Wm. W. Crosby * 
s 














Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Invite correspondence with 


Progressive Paper Makers 


who desire more product, 
better product, lower costs and 


LARGER PROFITS 














93 Broad Street, Boston 
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Frohman, Joseph Gatti, D. Galloway, E. H. Farr, Charles Jacob- 
son, Daniel Skelton, John J. Holland, Daniel M. Hicks, R. I. Van- 
derbilt, A. V. Howland, E. Salomon, Walter R. Hicks, Leo W. 
Baumohl, Albert T. Hicks, F. H. Thompson, J. D. Goldberg, R. B. 
Atterbury, F. W. Farrell, J. A. Howard, E. B. Muncy, J. A. Kim- 
berley, Jr., William S. White, B. W. Bennett, S. W. Murphy, S. 
Goldman, Jake Seibert, W. L. Woodward, W. P. Simonds, Charles 
D. Blesch, Charles H. Wood, James Pirnie, R. S. Crump, J. B. 
Kelley, Frank J. McGovern, A. S. Magrath, J. B. Unsenhenner, 
Fred Cherrie, William C. Wing, H. L. Altro, J. Albert Marshall, 
William L. Graves, George W. Oliphant, F. W. Stevens, Frank C. 
Overton, H. B. Wadsworth, F. E. Marshall, Henry W. Marshall, 
E. H. Morris, W. A. Castle, James L. Martin, I. H. Franks, C. 
G. Van Gilder, H. P. Van Gilder, Leon Gottheil, W. A. Whiting, 
Adolph Schleicher, Albert Holingnen, M. M. Mentzer, Isaac Min- 


sky, Thomas P. Garvan, Henry King, John A. Moser, George 
Loeser, Alophh Salomon, Albert Salomon, F. G. Marquardt, W. 
B. Penfield, J. F. Pynchow. 

The following firms had tables: Atterbury Brothers, Inc.; 
Box Board and Lining Company; Edwin Butterworth and Com- 
pany; Castle Gottheil and Overton; Chase and Norton, George 
Carrizzo and Company; Darmstadt, Scott and Company; Gatti, 
McQuade Company; P. Garvan, Inc.; E. Gross and Company; 
Wiiliam Hughes and Company; Daniel M. Hicks; John H. Lyon 
and Company; Main Paper Stock Company; George W. Millar 
and Company; Marx Maier; Maurice O’Meara Company; Par- 
sons Trading Company; Peerless Trading Company; Perkins- 
Goodwin Company; Adolph Salomon; Salomon Brothers and 
Company; Felix Salomon and Company; Thomas Smith and Son; 
M. Stramielle; Trade Journals. 


PHILADELPHIA PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION BANQUET 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, February 13, 1914——The triple coincidence of a 
Friday and the 13th of the month and the winter’s record snow- 
storm and near blizzard, was not at all necessary to make memora- 
ble the tenth annual dinner of the Paper Trade Association of 
Philadelphia, held this evening in the gloriously appointed rose 
garden high up on the very top of the palatial Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. But the swirling snow outside did aid to make by contrast 
this dinner and its surroundings perhaps the most welcome and 
enjoyable ever experienced in the decade since the association was 
organized through the direct instrumentality of the Paper TrapDE 
JourNAL, whose repeated editorial utterances favoring the estab- 
lishment of a Philadelphia organization were followed by personal 
appeal to Charles L. Huff to send out the call for the first meeting. 
That appeal and the subsequent meeting June 21 resulted in the 
Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia now in the fulness of its 
powers. 

The banquet this evening was stately and formal, but when the 
vaudeville headliners who had been specially engaged appeared on 
the completely appointed and brilliantly illumed stage at the far 
end of the hall, enthusiasm bubbled over into lusty choruses and 
plentiful applause. 

The diners were seated about a score of circular tables ranged 
before the table of honor at which sat Toastmaster and President 
Leon Beck, the two speakers, former Judge C. F. Moore, of New 
York, and Judge Utley E. Crane, of the newly organized municipal 
court of this city, and the special guests, R. P. Andrews, of Wash- 
ington, and John Leslie, of Minneapolis. Secretary W. C. Ridg- 
way also had been invited, but in a telegram of sincere regret he 
expressed the wish that he might meet all his Philadelphia friends 
in New York on the occasion of the national gathering. 

The printed menu was most tastefully arranged, and on the first 
page attention is called to the fateful “Friday the Thirteenth” pro- 


Government Wants a Paper Maker 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 12, 1914.—It has just been an- 
nounced today that an examination for a pulp and paper engineer 
will be held on March 9 by the Civil Service Commission. The 
examination is to fill a vacancy now existing in the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Forest Service, Madison, Wis., at a salary of $3,500 a 
year. The duties of the position are to direct the work of the sec- 
tion of the Forest Service which conducts pulp and paper investi- 
gations. The applicants for the examination must be thoroughly 
familiar with the methods and processes employed in the manu- 





voked mirth, while the last page announcement that there had 
been used in its preparation Sunburst Cover, Russet Two Ply, by 
A. Hartung & Co., evoked appreciation. The culinary menu was 
excellent; all who attended so reported on leaving the banqueting 
room. And they said, too, that the addresses of the two judges, 
and the remarks and funny stories of Mr. Andrews and Mr. 
Leslie had been entertaining. 


Tue MENv. 


Cotuit Oysters 
Martini Cocktails 
Celery 
Consomme Mirette 
Sauternes 
Relishes 
Salted Almonds Pecan Nuts 
Olives Radishes 
Filet of Sea Bass Gambetta 
Potatoes Persillade 
Roast Spring Lamb, Mint Sauce 


Ruinart 
Champagne 
Sweet Potatoes Candied 
Green Peas 
Kraft Punch 
Cigarettes 


Breast of Guinea, Currant Jelly 
Fried Hominy 
Mexican Salad Assorted Cheese 
Toasted Crackers Fancy Ices 
Assorted Cakes Coffee 
Cigars 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the banquet com- 
mittee, responsible for the most successful of successful evenings. 
The committee comprised Harvey E. Platt, Alexander Fabre and 
Samuel S. Alcorn. 


facture of wood pulps and of the paper made therefrom as com- 
monly practiced in the United States, and with the technical 
problems confronting the pulp and paper industry in this country. 
All applicants must be thirty-five years of age and not over fifty. 
They will not be assembled by the Commission for this examina- 
tion, but will be rated upon the evidence adduced as to their 
general education and training, and their practical experience and 
fitness. Among other requirements they must have had not less 
than ten years’ practical experience in the commercial manufacture 
of wood pulps and of papers made therefrom, including at least 
five years of responsible supervisory experience. 
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COMPARE THE OPEN SIDE OF THE 
PACKER NEW Lae Sie. ORRIN 


with any other and the reason for its 
unexampled popularity will be clear. 

Box caps and bumper blocks may be 
removed and cam shaft uncoupled and 
taken out of the Screen instantaneously 
and without any trouble whatever. 

But there are many other exclusive 
features of The Packer which help to 
make it the favorite. 

It is made with fewer parts than any 
other Screen. 

The manner of clamping the screen 
vat to the frame underneath permits of 
the vat being readily raised for cleaning 
without taking out any bolts. 

ae An improved spring and lever device 
‘The cut shows the OPEN SIDE Screen with Box Caps and Bumper Blocks in the plunger compels the shoes to run 
» and Cam Shaft ready to take out sidewise. 
smoothly on the cams. 
Since beginning the manufacture of the Packer Open Side Screen we have sold enough 
of these machines among pulp and paper mills to satisfy any who have never used them as 
to their wonderful working qualities. Our literature gives full particulars. 


THE SANDY HILL IRON AND BRASS WORKS 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 
HUDSON ‘FALLS, N. Y. 


Beating Engines 
Washing Engines 
Mixing Engines 
Breaking Engines 
Cooking Engines 


Wood or Iron Tubs; adapted to 
every paper mill condition 


Jordan Engines—s sizes 
Board Machines 


Stuff Chests, Dusters, Pumps, Etc., Etc. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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U. S. ENVELOPE CO. QUARTERLY MEETING 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Horyoxe, Mass., February 17, 1914—The United States Envelope 
Company held its quarterly meeting last week when the regular 
semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. was declared on the preferred 
stock, payable March 2 and a dividend of 3% per cent. was de- 
clared on the common stock, payable on the same date. This is 
the second dividend on the common stock, 2 per cent. having been 
paid September 1, 1913. 

The company has shown progress in almost every department 
during the past year. During the year there has been added to the 
permanent plant and equipment in machinery $93,064:88 and in real 
estate and buildings, $11,300.18. The quick assets, consisting of 
stock, raw, wrought and in process, accounts and bills receivable, 
amount to $2,240,954.87. The quick assets a year ago amounted 
to $1,947,277.96. The entire indebtedness of the company, including 
the bonds and bills payable, amounting to $2,164,552.01 is less than 
the amount that could be realized on the quick available assets, 
leaving the nine plants of the company, real estate, buildings and 
machinery entirely clear. 


The financial report in full for the year follows: 


ASSETS. 

Plant investment, patents and good will.............0.eeeeeees $6,236,316.18 
Stock: raw, wrought and it process. ..ccccccccccccceccccsesecs 1,090,314.27 
Accounts and bills receivable, ce. ..ccccccccsvccccccccccctecss 901,059.08 
Gy aD ON bo br b0S.s 0 bb ed ad hb be beg weds ad ehenencenaseneeee 249,581.52 
Cash in hands of Old Colony trust company for payment of 

Ue  rerrere rer tree eerie cesonedces 9,950.00 
Treasury Stock, COGMMMOR ccscccccccccvesccccesscvcssctssosese 250,000.00 


$8,737,221.05 


Copieal staal, WetaeteOs so. cet ki Kacintevcdwauasesddadeovass $4,000,000.00 
Comdial stele. GUE ik ond 6a a 6 cree leGites Ved ncuseetevess 1,000,000.00 
PiGk MOURNS DOMES 66.50 Sieinc tee eia dss eisadsrenevhenr ees 1,800,000.00 
Adasen thi WERE BAER aa 6. kcd css i ewhadvwecgenscus eases 364,552.01 
DOG : GUOUGID, iki oder Gdn oo Cok kaknnCindsndergy seen ted eeeste 8,950.00 
Reserve for first mortgage bonds............eeeeecsccceeceees 1,000.00 
Reserve for depreciation .....cccccccctsccccccccccnccecccecss 740,000.00 
Gurplans: pret Sd. Ws 6 o6 656.00 k bcc sass ccscccectcsendveny 822,719.04 


$8,737,221.05 


Profit from operation for the 12 months ended December 21, 1913 $673,949.20 
Payments during fiscal year: 


Interest on first mortgage bonds...........seeeseeeeeeeeee 92,291.67 
Dividends paid March 1, 1913 (3% per cent.), and Septem- 

ber 1; 1913 (334 per Cent.) ccccccccccccccccscecscceses 271,250.00 
Deferred dividend on preferred stock March 1, 1913 (4% per 

GURD. — < cactedenae ecedétmeatticdicgcdieteessmankiaveus 168,750.00 

Dividend paid September 1, 1913, on common stock........ 18,750.00 

Credit to reserve for depreciation .........-0-eeeeeeeeeeeeenes 63,640.55 

Adjustment of inventory accounts as at December 31, 1912 17,968.72 

$632,650.94 

Increased surplus account.........ceeececeseceeecsseeeneseees $41,298.26 

Surplus account January 1, 1913.......eeeeeee eee eeee eens 809,168.03 


$850,466.29 
Adjustment of patent and goodwill account.............-+-- 27,747.25 


Surplus account December 31, 1913......ee-seeeeeeeeeees $822,719.04 





Karl Maier in Town 


Karl Maier, sole owner of the firm of Marx Maier, Mannheim, 
Germany, packers of paper mill supplies, with a branch office at 
London, arrived in New York a few days ago on the steamship 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria to pay a short visit to his New York 
office, 200 Fifth avenue, which is in charge of E. J. Keller, and 
to call upon his friends in the trade. Mr. Maier will probably re- 
main for about two weeks. This is not Mr. Maier’s first trip to 
this country. His last visit was about five years ago. 


A RISE IN LAURENTIDE 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MONTREAL, Que., February 16, 1914—The stock of the Lauren- 
tide Pulp and Paper Company has developed an amazing market 
in Montreal during the past week, and has rapidly advanced in 
price to 186. Interests close to the company profess to know 
of no reasons for the urgent demand which has suddenly sprung 
up for the stock, and the advance resembles closely the violent 
rises of the bull market of 1912, which in many cases were sus- 
ceptible of no other explanation than the excitement of the trad- 
ing public. It is true that a new issue of Laurentide stock is a 
probability later on in the year, but this is necessarily a good 
way off, as the last issue will not be fully paid till June. 


Lumber & Pulp Co. Incorporated 
MontTrEAL, Que., February 16, 1914—The Fraser-Brook Lumber 
Company, Ltd., has been incorporated with a capital of $99,000, 
and with head office at Fraserville, Que., to carry on business as 
lumber merchants and pulp manufacturers. 


Ocean Falls Co. Property for Sale 

Attention is called to the advertisement appearing in this issue 
announcing the sale of the plant, equipment and property of the 
Ocean Falls Company, Ltd., in British Columbia. The sale will 
be held at the Board of Trade rooms, 543 Hastings street, West, 
Vancouver, B. C., at 11 o’clock on the morning of March 23. The 
assets of the company will be sold as a going concern. They com- 
prise timber lands, pulp wood leases, saw and pulp mills, power 
plants, townsites and buildings, etc. 

Further particulars may be obtained by addressing John S. 
Rankin, Vancouver, B. C., and others as enumerated in the 
advertisement. 


A. P. & P. A. BANQUET 
(Continued from page 283.) 


and her colonies. In selecting for study some subject outside of 
your own: narrow sphere of business do not choose only the na- 
tional developments affecting your own business and do not make 
the mistake of believing that national legislation constitutes every- 
thing of broadening influence in the world. Do not, for example, 
confine your thoughts solely upon the tariff and currency legisla- 
tion which have so recently been the seemingly all-absorbing topics 
of discussion and consideration. 

“There is nothing better that we can do just now than to climb 
the high-gored fence of our departmental life and send out to the 
world the ultimatum of everlasting peace and especially to main- 
tain the peace between ourselves and the British Empire. Let 
us get out of our narrow surroundings, which we sometimes think 
we would like to remain in forever—especially when the business 
entries are on the right side of the ledger. Let us be broader and 
greater than our immediate surroundings and accomplish some- 
thing which will make for us a mark on the sands of time. 

“I do not like to poach on any one’s preserves, but I cannot 
permit our friend, the pedagogue from Chester, Pennsylvania, to 
monopolize quotations from Emerson. I would also like to quote 
from his immortal sayings. My quotation is merely this: ‘Good 
evening, gentlemen; good-bye, proud world, I’m going home.’ ” 


THE ToASTMASTER CLOSES THE EVENING. 

Mr. Strange then said that on behalf of the association he wished 
to extend heart-felt thanks to the three gifted speakers of the 
evening—the pedagogue, the politician and the preacher. Closing 
the speechmaking, the toastmaster quoted a short poem he had 
read while a boy at school, an ode to the departed year, and ex- 
pressed the hope that all the association’s members would be 
able to extend handclasps and greetings a year hence in the same 
hearty manner in which they now displayed their joy and gratitude 
at their preservation throughout the past year. 
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THEODORE HOFELLER & CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Carefully Assorted Rags and Paper Stock 


Buyers of 
Brass Wire Cloth, Paper Mill Felt, Second Hand Bags 


Paper Stock 
New Cuttings 


WILLIAM B. DILLON J. SANFORD BARNES 


DILLON & BARNES 


Paper Mill Products and Supplies 


2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone, 4955 Rector 


Salomon Bros. & Co. 


liaising eae iii 
Formerly FELIX SALOMON & CO. IRA L. BEEBE CYRUS E. JONES 


Importers of all Grades of || 99 NASSAU STREET | IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 
Rags and Paper Stock | New York TSP 132 Nassau St., New York 


Representing GEBR. SALOMON & CO., Harburg, Hamburg, Germany. IMPORTERS OF 


GEBR. SALOMON, Hanover, Germany. \ A ] | P ] 


UNION TALC COMPANY | Konigsberger Zellstofifabrik A. G. Konigsberg, 


OF GOUVERNEUR 


Finest Grades of Agalite 


132 Nassau Street New York 


| 











Germany. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Unbleached Mitscherlich Sulphite Pulp. 


iain sr Atterbury Brothers 
auc. | Reis & Co, SS" Wood Pulp, Rigs and Paper Stack 


*‘PERSEVERE’ 
ALEXANDRIA 











ALEXANDRIA grea French Caseine 
a 145 NASSAU STREET (Potter Building) NEW YORK 
THE LARGEST COLLECES, | 
PACKERS AND EXPORTERS OF || 72202" aenAatco” 
PAPER STOCK IN EGYPT LOUIS H. ABENHEIMER 
Specialties : 60 Wall Street, New York 
COTTON RAGS white COTTON TARES IMPORT EXPORT 
: : Mees and black BAGGING PIECES AND BITS Paper Mill Sup lies 
iin: wa aap ctw pea 
EGYPTIAN COTTON WASTE ‘ 
BUY DIRECT FROM US AND SAVE J ute Bagging 


ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS 


Gunny Bagging a Specialty 


Connections with Manufacturers and Importers desired PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 714, DREXEL BUILDING 


OWN HOUSE IN GERMANY: WERDERSTR. 18, MANNHEIM. 
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THE PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


The Paper Makers Chemical Company, of Easton, Pa., made 
extensive improvement during the past year, included in which 
was an entire new plant at Kalamazoo, Mich. The new plant, 


LanpING CHINA CLay 
VESSELS OF THE PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


AT Fowey, ENGLAND, ON ONE OF THE 


which will supply rosin size and satin white to consuming indus- 
tries within a radius of 400 miles of Kalamazoo, is now practically 


e- — 





A Tank Car OF THE PAPER MAKers CHEMICAL Co. 


completed and is expected to be in full operation by the Ist of 
April, 1914. The Kalamazoo mill will handle practically the 
same line of business as the plant at Easton. Aside from rosin 
size and satin white, they will also manufacture finishing products 
and handle domestic and imported china clay. 





The Ridgefield Park (N. J.) Mill 


This mill now in course of construction will manufacture ready 
roofing paper; no saturating will be done at the mill, but by 
independent plants. The plant consists of a boiler house, 51 x 60 
feet; engine room, 61 x 60 feet; paper machine room, 62 x 232 
feet; beater room, 63 x 87 feet. All of the buildings are one- 
story except the beater room, which is a three-story building. 
The engine room and boiler house are of brick construction, con- 
crete floors, steel trusses with 3-inch plank roof; the machine 
room is of similar construction. The beater room is reinforced 
construction, except the roof, which is of timber, to allow for 
another story being added when desired. Automatic fire sprinkler 
equipment, fire pump, tank and tower protects the entire plant. 
The roof of the boiler house, engine room and machine room is 
surmounted by a monitor or lantern the entire length and pro- 
vided with pivoted sash operated from the floor by an operating 
device. 

By driving sheet piling through the blue clay until red sand stone 
was encountered, the difficulty of putting in the foundations, 
due to poor bottom, was overcome. There were some large foun- 
dations for engines, one in particular, a 26 x 48 x 48 Cross com- 
pound, developing about 1,400 horsepower. The flywheel was 18 
feet in diameter by 6-foot face. 

The pulp mill equipment is to be furnished by the Downingtown 
Manufacturing Company, East Downingtown, Pa., and includes a 
two-cylinder paper machine, six beaters or Hollander engines, two 
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Jordan engines, the necessary transmission and chests for dumping 
the stock from the beaters prior to being put on the paper machine. 
The other equipment includes four Dillon horizontal return tubu- 
lar boilers, one 14 x 14 single-acting engine, one 14 x 14 twin en- 
gine, arranged for variable speed, and one 26 x 48 x 48 cross com- 
pound condensing engine, furnished by the Hamilton-Corliss Com- 
pany, of Hamilton, Ohio. 

The rag room occupies the third floor of the beater room and is 
equipped with two sets of tandem cutters with exhaust piping for 
carrying away the dust, thereby making a sanitary as well as a 
dust-free room for operatives. The water for the plant is obtained 
by means of driven wells 300 feet in depth, being pumped by deep 
well pumps. The elevator equipment is steam hydraulic, is always 
ready to operate, costs very little to run, and is free from the 
troubles of the usual direct-driven electric or belt-driven types of 
elevators. The elevator shafts and stairways are walled in with 
terra cotta block partitions. The door openings in the elevator 
shaft at the various floor levels are provided with the Peele type 
truckable fire doors. 

The lighting will be obtained by the use of arc lamps of the 
Nernst or similar type. The window frames are of heavy plank, 
the window being divided into two sections, the lower being piv- 
oted at the center, and the upper or transom section being hinged 
and arranged to swing in. Heating will be accomplished by the 
means of an indirect fan system. About the only mechanical part 
of the construction is the spacing of the columns in the reinforced 
concrete beater room, it being necessary to space these columns so 
as not to interfere with the locations of the machines and the 
driving belts. 

F. W. Morse, formerly of Odiorne & Morse mill, will be superin- 
tendent of the mill and financially interested in it as well. The 
construction work is in charge of Frederick L. Smith, industrial 
engineer, 5 Beekman street, New York. The production of the 
mill will be in the neighborhood of 30 tons per day of 24 hours. 


J. J. Holland Makes New Connection 


Daniel M. Hicks, of 140 Nassau street, New York City, has 
opened a branch office at 236 Old South Building, Boston, and has 
engaged John J. Holland as manager. Mr. Holland is well known 





Joun J. Hoxtanp. 


in the trade, having been connected with Hamburger Bros., of 
Boston; Maurice O’Meara Co., of New York, and recently with 
the Holden Paper Company as their New York representative. 
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Che Riordon Pulp & Paper Company, amie 
Montreal 
UNBLEACHED SULPHITE FIBRE 


Specialty: Easy-Bleaching Quality 


We also manufacture strong Sulphite of high white color for the various grades of paper, 
Covers, Hanging, Manillas, Tissues, Specialties and News. 


Capacity: 50,000 Tons for 1914 
T. J. STEVENSON, GEO. E. CHALLES—Sales Managers 
‘GROUND WOOD PULP 


TISSUE MILLS 


TAKE NOTICE 


Save waste on your reels. 
When web of paper is cut from ordinary 


Reel, it looks like this —~, 


and this > —s&s > goes back to the 


beater 
When web of paper is cut from 
DOWNINGTOWN PATENT AUTOMATIC 
COLLAPSIBLE REEL 
It looks like this: 


ALL SHEETS THE SAME LENGTH 
Additional particulars apon request 
DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
EAST DOWNINGTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 


SAMSON 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


16,000 HORSE-POWER 


Four of these units installed for the Madison 
River Power Co., Montana, operating under 
110 feet head, direct connected to 2,400 K. W. 
generators. Total capacity, 16,000 H. P. We 
build any design and capacity of turbines re- 
quired. All of our work fully guaranteed in 
every detail. 


Let us send you our new illustrated catalog 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 304 Lagonda Street, Springfield, Ohio 














February 19, 1914. 
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ROLL WRAPPING MACHINE 





The illustrations here show end and side views of the Power 
roll wrapping machine, one of the latest additions in the ma- 
chinery line for paper mill work. 

This machine is intended for wrapping and stencilling counter- 
rolls. M. J. Power, the inventor and patentee, has been connected 
with paper manufacturing for a great many years, the past ten 





Enp View oF MACHINE IN OPERATION SHOWING A ROLL, WRAPPED AND STENCILED. 


with a mill turning out over 200,000 pounds paper in the form 
of 9-inch counter-rolls. Aftersome study on the problem of wrap- 
ping these small rolls by machinery, Mr. Power built a small ex- 
perimental machine, which worked so well that last year new 
drawings and patterns were gotten out 
for a new machine, with many improve- 
ments, the most important of which was 
its adjustable feature, whereby rolls 
from 9-30 inches, 36 or 48 inches, could 
be handled with but a moment’s delay 
for adjustment. 

The machine does not paste the ends 
on, so that five operators are necessary, 
a man to feed the rolls, a machine 
tender, a man to paste the ends and two 
operators to stitch them on. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the output 
through the use of the machine is double 
that of hand work, with the same num- 
ber of men in each case. The manufac- 
turer guarantees that the machine will 
place a band or body wrapper on at least 
5,000 rolls per 10 hour day, with five 
men in attendance, and do as neat, if 
not neater work than that done by hand. 
This has been practically demonstrated 
in the Nekoosa-Edwards mills at Port 
Edwards, Wis., where the superintendent 
states that the machine installed there 
has run over 500 rolls per hour. Another machine, which has 
likewise given satisfaction, has been running over a year in the 
Nekoosa Paper Mill at Nekoosa, Wis., and an order for a 30-inch 
machine has just come from Canada. The average hand work of 
five men for a day of ten hours is 2,500 rolls. 


The machine will be sent on 30 days’ trial, and where desired 
an erector is sent to install it and instruct operators in running 
same. If the machine makes good, the buyer pays full purchase 
price, plus the freight charges and erector expenses. If it does 
not come up to the guarantee, the machine can be returned, the 
maker paying return freight charges, as well as making no charge 
for erector’s traveling and other expenses. 

The Gibbs-Brower Company, 261 Broadway, New York, are sole 
agents. It might also be mentioned that Mr. 
Power is the inventor and manufacturer of a 
collapsible shaft for rewinders and a horizontal 
splitter for large wood, which has met with much 
success, especially in the West. 





Tobacco Production Co.’s New Mill 





The new mill now being erected at Wellsville, 
Conn., by the Tobacco Production Co., under the 
supervision of Frederick L. Smith, paper and 
pulp engineer, 5 Beekman street, New York, is 
the first plant of its kind ever built. The raw 
stock for making the finished product, a tobacco 
tissue for use as a binder inside of the outer 
wrapper of cigars, will consist of waste tobacco 
stems and cuttings. The process to be used is 
the invention of A. Moonelis, of New York City. 
Mr. Lowe, formerly with the Kellner-Partington 
Company, of Norway, will be superintendent, 
with operation starting about’ August 1. 

The plant will consist of a boiler house and 
machine shop, 52 x 45 feet; a pump house, 12 x 
27 feet; a two-story raw stock building, 81 x 61 
feet ; a two-story rotary and still building, 76 x 61 
feet; one-story beater room 71 x 80 feet; two machines (Yankee 
type); paper machine room 100 x 54 feet; two-story finishing 
room, 51 x 54 feet, and an office building 25 x 25 feet. The boiler 
house will provide for only two horizontal return tubular boilers, 





Sie View oF MACHINE IN OPERATION SHOWING AUTOMATIC FEED. 


the power from which will be used for cooking only, as the entire 
power of the mill will be furnished by the New Milford Electric 
Light and Power Company, each machine having individual motor 
drives. The construction of the buildings will be slow burning 
timber mill construction. 
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Want and For Sale Advertisements 








Minimum rate for advertisements of this 
class, first insertion $1.00. 

Situations Wanted, $1.00 for 25 words or 
less one time, and 50 cents for each subse- 

uent and consecutive insertion of same ad. 

iver 25 words, 4 cents a word for first in- 
sertion, and 2 cents a word for each subse- 
quent insertion of same ad. 

Help and Miscellaneous Wants, and small 
For Sale Ads, $1.00 for 25 words or less, each 
and every insertion; over 25 words, 4 cents 
a word for each and every insertion. 

Answers can be addressed care Paper Trade 
Journal, and will be promptly forwarded 
without extra charge. All should be sent to 
the New York office, 150 Nassau street. 

Cash must accompany order. 


HELP WANTED 


LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION—In 
answering advertisements for positions don’t 
send original letters of recommendation, but 
copies of them. 


D ES!RABLE POSITIONS carrying salaries 
$2,500 to $10,000; technical, mechanical, 
executive, administrative, professional; can 
be negotiated for confidentially through un- 
dersigned counsel; strictest privacy and 
safety assured; the difficult, unusual case 
particularly invited; send address only in 
confidence for preliminary details. R. W. 
Bixby, Lock Box 134-74, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANTED—Sober, «steady machine tender 
for 25-ton board mill; good wages. Ad- 
dress Steady, care Paper Trade Journal. 


W ANTED—A good, sober, steady beater- 
man for 25-ton board mill; good wages. 
Apply Beaterman, care Paper Trade Journal. 


S YPERINTENDENT WANTED for board 
mill making high grade binders, friction 
and trunk boards; must be capable of get- 
ting full production; only men with long ex- 
perience and best references considered. Ad- 
dress S. G., care Paper Trade Journal. 


C CLorR FOREMAN WANTED in a glazed 
paper factory; one expert in color mix- 
ing and paper coating; must be especially 
experienced in producing leatherette, cam- 
bric, printed and highest grades of single 
and double coated glazed and enamel finish 
papers; only competent and reliable man, 
thoroughly experienced in the manufacture 
of above grades, will be considered. Address 
Glazed, eare Paper Trade Journal. 





MASTER MECHANIC WANTED for in- 
stallation of machines and piping in 
new board mill; give experience and sala 


ry 
expected. Address Box 64, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


FOR SALE 


Three (3) iron tub, dou- 
ble lightered beaters, about 
1,000 lb. capacity, for sale 
at a ridiculously low price. 
Now located near Chicago. 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 





MACHINE TENDERS WANTED on wet 
machines making leather board; good 
wages and steady work; low rent; country 
village. Address Leather Board, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


IRST CLASS BACKTENDER WANTED 

on fast running news machine, two 
tours; only steady, reliable man wanted. 
Address F., care Paper Trade Journal. 





AN ASSISTANT WANTED in color de- 

partment of large coating mill who thor- 
oughly understands satin white mixes for 
brush finish enamel paper. Address Coated, 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HEMIST SC. B., with knowledge of 
paper, cellulose, and forest products’ 
industries, is open for engagement; seven 
years’ commercial research work and as 
chief chemist. Address, Chemist, 3934 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


XPERT in estimating, building and run- 

ning of pyrites plant according to 
modern and extremely profitable methods for 
sulphite mills, desires situation; Swede, 
graduated C. E. Address E. E., care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT—Result getter seeks oppor- 
tunity with progressive mill, now or within 
few months; wide experience high grade 
covers, bristols, tissues, carbon and type- 
writer papers; expert on colors and handling 
help. Address Good Record, Room 604—286 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


POSITION WANTED—Accountant or audi- 
tor; paper mill experience; abundant 
references as to ability and character. Ad- 
dress Calvin, care Paper Trade Journal. 


PAPER MILLS—Young man with technical 

education, and several years’ experience 
in manufacturing of paper and reconstruc- 
tion of paper mills, wants position. Address 
P. M., care Paper Trade Journal. 


POS!TION WANTED as boss beaterman or 

color man; experienced on most all 
grades and colors; age 40, married and sober; 
best references. Address Color, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION— 

Mill making plain, waxed or colored tis- 
sue; twenty years’ experience, twelve years 
superintendent; employed; best reasons for 
change; age 40, best references. Address 
Expert, care Paper Trade Journal. 





CYSINDER MACHINE TENDER WANTS 
POSITION, well up on boards, manillas, 
roofing and sheathing papers; best of refer- 
oe. a Cylinder, care Paper Trade 
ournal. 





S UPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION 
in board mill; at present employed, but 
wishes to change on account of satisfactory 
reasons; up-to-date on all boards and colors. 
Address D. B., care Paper Trade Journal. 





PR ACTICAL EXPERIENCED MAN 

WANTS SITUATION; manager, super- 
intendent, buyer or selling; most all grades; 
United States or Canada. Address Experi- 
enced, care Paper Trade Journal. 


FOR SALE 


Entire equipment of Orr Paper Co. plant, 
Troy, N. Y., consisting of the following: 


PAPER MACHINES—1 94” Harper, complete with 
first and second presses, 10 dryers arranged double 
deck, one stack of calenders, upright reel, slitter 
and winder, cone drive complete. Machine now set 
on foundation where last run. 1 90” Fourdrinier 
machine equipped with Millspaugh suction roll, first 
and ‘second presses, 13 dryers double deck, 30” x 
87”, stack of large calender rolls, upright reel, 
slitter and winder, equipped with cone drive through- 
out. 1 78” Fourdrinier machine, first and seeond 
presses, 8 dryers 36 x 73”, stack of heavy calenders, 
upright reel, slitter and winder, cone drive through- 
out. 


BEATERS—4 52” Jones; 5 36” Noble & Wood; 2 
Largest size Umpherston. 


STEAM ENGINES—1 12x30 Corliss, 12x24 Corliss, 
12x30 Slide Valve. 


ROTARIES—5 6x20 Rotaries. 


PAPER CUTTERS—1 48” Holyoke, 1 48” Acme, 
1 87” Hamblet. 


FILTERS—12 Warren Filters. 


FRANK H. DAVIS 
175 Richdale Ave. 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE - - MASS. 





FOR SALE 


BEATERS—Two 36x40, one 42x44, one 46x48, 


one 48x48, two 54x42, two 60x48, two 60x59, one 
Claflin. 


CALENDERS—54 in., 62 in., 68 in., 72 in., 84 
in., 90 in. machine calenders. 14x42, 15x40, 
15x44 board calenders. 36 in., 40 in., 42 in., 62 
in., 84 in. supercalenders. 36 in., 48 in., 50 in., 
60 in. friction calenders. 


CUTTERS—42 in., 45 in., 52 in., 56 in., 62 in., 106 
in., 112 in. single revolving cutters, 72 in., 96 in, 
duplex revolving cutters. 28 in., 34 in., 48 in., 
56 in. trimming cutters. 12 in. Daniels, 15 in. 
Taylor, Stiles, Giant Triplex rag cutters. 17 in. 

“straw cutter. 


CYLINDER MOULDS—Two 30x59, five 30x76, 
two 30x90. 


CHIPPER—One 84 in, Carthage. 


DIGESTERS—Three 7x26 ft. upright jacketed 
digesters. Two Stevens digesters. 


DRIVES—No. 1, No. 8, No. 4, No. 5, No. 9, No. 
10, No. 12 Reeves Variable speed drives. 


DRYERS—36x38, 36x48, 36x62, 36x64, 36x68, 
36x72, 36x74, 36x80, 36x88, 36x90. 


DUSTERS—One four bowl railroad duster. 
EVENERS—Two Mellor Patent Eveners. 


JORDANS—Emerson, Moore & White, Horne 
Black & Clawson, Union Machine Co., Noble & 
Wood, Marshail. 


MACHINES—42 in., 64 in., 68 in., 72 in. cylinder 
machines, 72 in., 90 in. Fourdrinier machines, 
48 in., 72 in. wet machines. 


PUMPS—Single, duplex and triplex, boiler, stock 
and vacuum puntps; one 1,000-gallon Worthing- 
ton Fire Pump, 10x16x16x18 Knowles. 


ROTARTES—6x22, 6x24, 7x22 cylinder rotaries. 
One 14-ft. Globe rotary. 


SCREENS—10 plate 12x48, 12 plate 12x48, one 
sinele ‘jemand Wandel, one double cylinder 
andel, 


WINDERS—118 in. Beloit d i 
three shaft Manning. ae 


MILLS MACHINE Go. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 





_ 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


AN EXPERIENCED MAN in mill as fore- 
man of sorting department using old 
paper and rags, 18 years’ experience, good 
references. Address M. P. M., care Paper 
Trade Journal. 

UPERINTENDENT, experienced manu- 

facturing high grade bleached and un- 
bleached sulphite, boards and wrapping 
paper, wants position requiring efficient 
executive ability; modern methods, lowering 
cost, increasing yield. Address A. B. C., 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


XECUTIVE—Young man, 28 years old, 

manufacturing and sales office manag- 

ing experience, book, writing and envelope 

lines; modern methods; good correspondent; 

New England mill preferred. Address 
Modern, care Paper Trade Journal. 


MANAGING SUPERINTENDENT WANTS 
POSITION—Thoroughly acquainted all 
parts of business, book and all cylinder 
papers; all stock: old magazines for white. 
A _— B. P. O. E., care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 
YLINDER MACHINE TENDER, age 
twenty-six years, run machine six years, 
looking for position; steady and temperate; 
ean do repair work; good references, Address 
R. E. D., care Paper Trade Journal. 


S'TYATION WANTED AS _ SUPERIN- 
TENDENT—Accustomed to all grades of 
bag, paper, rope, jute, fibre, tissue, wax, 
kraft, etc.; married man, good references. 
Address B. N., care Paper Trade Journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





T Hinty-Two INCH DEXTER POWER 
CUTTER FOR SALE—Especially rein- 
forced heavy knife bar, three knives; what 
offers? T. M. Duche & Sons, 554 Broome 
street, New York. 


are on sale, 


STOCK, LEDGER, etc. 


num R. or N, ¥., N. H. & 


condition, 





INVESTIGATE 
WRITE us /V2 
INFORMATION 


EAGLE MILLS FOR SALE 


The Eagle Mills, Burnside, Conn., lately owned by J. H. Walker, 
When last running, they were turning out BOOK, 
ENVELOPE and FLAT PAPERS, USED OLD PAPERS, BOOK 
The mills are ready to start right now. 
SITUATION—one mile from Hartford; % mile for Burnside Sta- 
tion; trolley one minute from mill; 5c, fare from Hartford on Hock- 
H, BR. R.; and daily boat service from 
Hartford. There are 13 acres of land, on which there are 2 ma- 
chine mills, one 84 and the other 72 fourdriniers, 6-1000 Ibs. and 2 
Jordan engines; also 3 good houses—all are brick buildings. 
is a 200 H. P, Water Supply; 500 H, P, Steam, all in A No, 1 


TERMS TO SUIT PURCHASER. 


Address: THOMAS F. GARVAN, HARTFORD, CONN. 


"WA SHUA WAXED PAPERS 
FOR SAMPLES AND 


They build up that run down business and hold iv. 


ALL GRADES — BEST QUALITY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Nashua Gumimed &,Coatéd Paper Co. NASHUAN.H. 
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H. C. CLARK & SON MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Mill Machinery, 
LEE, MASS. 





Revolving Paper Cutters, 
Rag Cutters, 


Cylinder Paper Machines, 
Washing and Beating Engines, 
Chilled Iron and Paper Calenders, 
Fan and Stuff Pumps, 
Engine Roll Bars and Bed Plates, 


Cylinder Molds, Marshall Drives, 


Slitters and Rewinders, Reels, 
Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes, 
Wet Machines, 
Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls, 
Rolls Reground. 





FOR SALE—One 50 inch Baxter D. Whitney 
wood scraper, with solid rolls, knife 
grinder and countershafts complete; this 
machine is brand new and in perfect con- 
dition, and only used for demonstration and 
test purposes. For particulars apply Box 
232, Trenton, N. J. 


WANTED to purchase one second-hand 
board machine to trim 90 inches with 
Address Box 


six cylinder moulds. 7, care 


Paper Trade Journal. 


C ALENDERS FOR SALE—One 10 roll, 1-3 

roll with 58 inch face (Farrel patterns). 
For further particulars address The Pair- 
point Corporation, New Bedford, Mass. 





T our BOSS WANTS POSITION in mill 
making box board; strictly sober, best 
references; will 
tender; can get results. 

care Paper Trade Journal. 


take position as machine 
Address Results, 





There 












Shartle 







We build any design agi- 
tator gearing wanted to 
fit any condition. 


eee 


Treasury Department, Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Washington, D. C., February 9, 19f4. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 2 p. m., Monday, March 23, 1914, to furnish 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1914, the 
following classes of supplies, viz.: Paper Box 
Blanks, and Paper. The proposals must be re- 
ceived not later than the time above stated, but 
they will not be opened until 10 a. m., Monday, 
May 25, 1914, on which date at the hour named, 
they will be opened and recorded in the presence 
of bidders in the office of the Director of the Bu- 
reau. The. right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids or parts of bids. Blank forms with specifica- 
tions for proposals and further information 
be furnisherd intending bidders on application to 
Joseph E. Ralph, Director of Bureau. 


FoR SALE—Complete factory for the 
manufacture of round and square 

corner die cut cards; plant now in operation. 

Address Cards, care Paper Trade Journal. 
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General Market Review 


Paper 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wepnespay, February 17, 1914. 


The past week has shown a slight improvement in the local 
paper market, but the volume of business was not as great as 
most peaple in the trade had anticipated. The somewhat quict 
condition was probably due to the fact that inquiries and orders 
were delayed by the storms that came over this district the latter 
part of last week and the early part of this. Deliveries were 
rather difficult and in many instances shipments were ordered 
held up on account of the storms. Since the first of the year 
there has been considerable inquiry from foreign points and paper 
exports have been somewhat voluminous since then. As the last 
year showed an enormous increase in this field, the trade is now 
taking steps toward a still greater development of foreign dealings. 
In general, all grades have had a fair local inquiry and prices 
have been well maintained. Some days ago, however, it was 
reported that certain tissue mills, which probably had over- 
produced and were anxious to dispose of their stock on hand, 
had made offers in car lots at cut prices. The market quotation 
for No. 1 Whites has been .42'4@.45 on 1000-ream and car lots. 
These mills are reported to have made offers of 40 for car 
lots. There has been some business in tissues, and in fact a 
little more than the two preceding weeks showed, at prevailing 
quotations, proving that the cut has not yet seriously disturbed the 
market. Bonds, ledgers and writings are fairly active and many 
good sized orders have been reported in the interval, but the 
better demand was in the higher grades. Practically all con- 
tracts for roll news have been made for the current year at pre- 
vailing prices, and consumers are taking their normal supplies. 
A number of transient orders have been reported and the feeling 
is that there will be still greater inquiry for this grade. Sheet 
news has shown some activity at current values. The somewhat 
scarcity of side runs has been overcome and it is reported that 
there are now rather plentiful supplies and that these are enjoying 
a fair demand at 2.05@2.10. No easing in book papers has been re- 
ported and the market is still very active. The only difficulty and 
complaint in books is that deliveries are slow, some manufacturers 
being several weeks behind. Krafts are in fair demand at pre- 
vailing prices, but a much better condition is anticipated for the 
near future, as several new products have been marketed and bid 
fair for a good sale. Manilas and fibres are practically without 
change, the market being rather quiet, but values are firm. 
There has been a slight improvement in the board market and 
prices have an upward tendency. 








Mechanical Pulp 


Considerable improvement in the conditions governing this 
market has been shown in the interval and the trade reported 
a few new contracts and many shipments on the balances of old 
ones. It is felt that if the present conditions prevail, prices will 
advance, as the cold weather has prevented the grinding of wood 
pulp for some time. New contracts are reported at from $21 to 
$23 a ton, while spot orders are commanding a little more. 





Bleached Sulphite Pulp 

Numerous inquiries have been made in the interval by paper 
mills and a few offers have been reported, but only a few new 
contracts closed in this market. All mills are practically caught 
up with their consumption and normal shipments on old contracts 
are being made. Bad weather conditions have impaired the trips 
of certain steamers carrying rather large consignments of bleached 
sulphite, and these ships are already three or four weeks past 
due. The fact that mills have been making anxious requests for 
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the shipment of this pulp is very favorably taken as a sign that 
they have good orders on hand for their product. 





Unbleached Sulphite Pulp 


A few new contracts have been reported in the past week, and 
reports from abroad show an advance, though very small, in 
the price of unbleached sulphite. Mills have been taking their 
normal shipments and are now well up with the consumption of 
their old orders. A number of spot orders have been filled, and 
in some instances low prices were accepted in order to avoid the 
high cost of storage in this city. 


Sulphate and Kraft Pulp 

The inquiry in this market has been in most cases for spot 
orders and importers of Kraft pulp have reported some difficulty 
in finding supplies in this country to fill such orders. Normal 
shipments on old contracts are being made, and the future has 
a bright phase. Foreign mills are well contracted for in their 
transactions with European paper mills. While a few inquiries 
for new contracts have been made, none has been closed and 
the general condition is spot. 


Domestic Rags 

That paper mills are rather well supplied with orders now is 
the general belief of dealers, and a gradually increasing demand 
for domestic rags is resulting. Some new contracts have been 
reported at current quotations and shipments on old contracts 
are normal. This is looked upon very favorably, as there has 
been almost no business for the past two or three months. The 
supplies at mills are rather shorter now and the feeling seems to 
be that this year will be a good one. 





Foreign Rags 

The downward tendency in values in the European rag market 
has been sufficient to induce local dealers to make rather heavy 
importations. At present there is little demand for these rags 
and importers are willing to sell at buyers’ prices, feeling certain 
that this condition will be of only short duration. Hand to mouth 
buying has been the situation for some time, but importers are 
hopeful that mills will soon use up the supplies that they now 
have and will come actively into the market in order to take 
advantage of low prices. : 





Bagging 
Some improvement in this market has been reported in the 
interval and a number of new contracts have been made. Bright 
bagging has been in fair demand at prevailing prices. Fair 
importations have been made in the past ten days and it is 
reported that these have all been disposed of. Gunny is a little 
more active and values are firmly maintained. Most buying has 


been from hand to mouth in the other grades and especially in 
manila rope. 





Old Waste Papers 
Some falling off in the demand for soft and hard white 
shavings has been reported in the interval. It is said by some 
dealers that their shipments have fallen from 100 to 35 tons a 
week. Ledger stock has been in fair demand, although a slight 
easing has been shown. Parallel with the drop in the higher 
grades has been an increase in the demand for the lower ones. 





Twines 
Some reports have been made which tend toward a still higher 
tange in the prices of Jute twines. While there has been no ad- 
vance in the current quotations, prices are at the outside figures. 


Manufacturers are somewhat oversold and are facing. serious 
difficulties in making deliveries. 
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Cards under this heading will be charged 
for at the rate of $15 per annum for each 
card of three lines or less, payable In ad- 
vance. Each additional line $5. 


Architects and Coens 


BIGELOW, WM. C.,, Architect and Raginess. 
Specialties Paper, Puip, Fibre ron ye lydro- 
pomenann Steam Power ve Biddeford, Maine. 













BUSS, EDWARD A, Mill Architect and Con- 
sulting Seepeoee. New Construction, Re- 

arrangements, ectrical Equipment, Economy of 

Operation. 85 Water Street, ae Mass. 


CAREY. JAMES L., Paper, Mill Engi eer, New 
Mills. Improvements in Old Mills. Ap 
enemas 208 North - Sven, Chleage, Ill. 








(CHAPMAN, C. A, fos: Paper Mill Architects 
and Engineers. 
28 Jackson Reanereen, E., Chicago, Ill. 


FERGUSON, HARDY S., M. pm Soc. c. E, 
. as Engineer. 200 Fifth Ave., New 
ork. 


FIELD, W. T., Watertown, N. Y. Constructing, 

Industrial Engineering, Power Develop- 
ments, Plans and Specifications, Storage Reser- 
voirs, Cost Estimates. 


HARDY GEO. F., 
ing Engineer.” 


Am. Sen. M. E., Consult- 
09 Bene. New York. 


K ORAL HERBERT Ss. hin. bee: G E., 
M. Can. Soc. C. MMi Architect and En- 


guem. 111 sieenutley ‘Street, Sosa, Mass. 








PRIDE, E, CHAS. B., Mill Agchinest and Hydraulic 
Engineer. Specialties: Paper and Pulp Mills. 
518 Realty Building, Speman, Wash. 


Paper 


gxow Fag Architect, Engineer. 
and. ae Steam and ater Power 
Plants, — 85 i Se, Boston, 





STEBBINS ENGINEERING AND MFG. €O., 
Architects and Bnqinsers. Paper, Pulp, 
Sulphate and Sulphite Mills. Power elopments. 
39-40 mith Bidg., Watertown, s ¥. 


JOSEPH H. WALLACE @ CO., 
Industrial Engineers. 
Temple Court Building, New York. 
Manufacturing Plants and ‘ower Developments. 
Reports of Industrial Properties, Appraisals, etc. 





Bale Tles. 


WILson, iy ae & H. F., ” Manufacturers of 
Steel Wire Bale Ties, for baling all com- 
577 and 579 Tenth Ave., 

New York City. 





pressible material. 


Boards. 
AMERICAN BOARD COMPANY, all "grades 
Fibre and Leather Board. 
Hop | River, Conn. 
MILLER PAPER CO., FRANK es high al 
specialties. Boards. 
East Downington, Pa. 





Forest eg 





[ AUDERBURN, D._E., Forest Engineer, Tim- 
ber Estimates, Forest Surveys and Maps, 
56 Worth Street, New York. 
VITALE & ROTHERY, Forest Engineers. Tim- 
ber Estimates, Forest urveys, Inspection and 
management of Lo Operations. 908 
man National Bank uf ding, New York. 


Quavantend Non-Curling @uawned Powe 





Harri- 





[DEAL COATED PAPER CO., Mills and Main 
Office, Brookfield, Mass N. ¥. Office: 150 Nas- 
sau St. 452 Monadnock Suilding, Chicago. 





Metal Skylights and Ventilators. 


WE manufacture ~~" skylights and, -yentilatora 
for paper and pulp mills. E. V NOOR- 
DEN CO., 944-52 Mass. aaa Boston, Mass. 


Paper manutsctorete: 


JERSEY CITY PAPER COMPANY, Penetileler 
Tissues, White, Colored and Copying; Roll 
Tissues, all widths, to order. 
Cornelison Ave. and Montgomery St., 

Jersey City, N. J 


Patent ee 


BALDWIN & WIGHT, 25 Grant Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Experienced in securing pat- 
ents on paper — 


Rags, Paper and Paper Stock. 


BOYLE, LUKE, 
390 West Broadway, New York. 





HASE & NORTON, High Grad 
C Book Stock a specialxe a oe 


; 277 Water Street, New York. 
MICHAEL 


FLYNN, 
54 Columbia Street, Renin, New York. 





ARVAN, P., Sete, 205- 207 State St., Hart- 
G ae ‘Conn.; New York aa 261” Broad. 


GOLsTEI, R., & SON, 
Baltimore, "Ma. 


Cotton a and Paper Stock. 





pe & SONS, JAMES, Chortey England, 


supply new and old rags o hest quali 
for paper makers. —— sliced woe 


Hits, GEO. F., 
108-112 Cliff nen New York. 





HOFELLER, THEODORE, & cO., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Carefully Assorted Rags and ” Paper Stock. 
Buyers of Brass wae Cloth, Paper Mill Felt, 
Second Hand Bags 


HUGHES, LAWRENCE. 
229 to 237 Union Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


LIBMANN, ety & CO. 
. 176 and 178 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
The only house in existence which deals 
EXCLUSIVELY IN NEW CUTTINGS. 
of every grade and description. 


L Vester. eAgTES STORE CO. Live 
England. L. M. Wood Tag, Manila, i ope 
and Star Brands (Registered). 


LYON CO., INC., JOHN H., 
236 Water Street, near r Beekman, New York. 


McGUIRE, MICHAEL, 
100 and 102 ‘Tenth Avenue, New York. 











S'MMons’, JOHN, SONS, Pa and Pa 
Stock. 28 and 30 South Mars sil Street (for- 
merly Decatur Street), Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINNOTT, JOHN 





PAPER STOCK COMPANY, 
West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York. 


Sealing Wax. 





BROWNE, M. C. 
Especially for Paper Mills and Wholesale 
Paper Holyoke, Mass. 


Special machinery. 


SWIFT, GEORGE W. R., Daten 
facturer of Special Machine 
aper Goods. 


Dealers. 





er and Manu- 
Ter Manufactur- 
ordentown, N. J. 


ing and Printing 





Straw Pulp. 


SCANDINAVIAN. -AMERICAN TRADING ©O., 
Produce Exchange, New York. All other 
kinds of Pulp. 


TO MANUFACTURERS 


OLD-ESTABLISHED BUSINESS MAN, founder of 
many concerns, wishes again to organize in Paris a 
REPRESENTATIVE AGENCY. Advertiser offers his 
experience to all Houses that desire to be well rep- 
resented in France, and which are associated with 
any of the following manufactories:— 


PAPERS, BOARDS, PULPS, BOXES, STA- 
TIONERY, PRINTING, and any PROD- 
UCTS or MACHINES connected with these 
Industries. 
Write to 


Cc. THIEBAUT 


78, Place St-Jacques PARIS 





Young and Experienced Man 


desires position in Canada as super- 
intendent. Thoroughly acquainted 
tags, 
manilas, and_ specialties, 
etc.; has also thorough knowledge of 
the ground wood and sulphite process; 
is competent in handling men and 
understands French; is practical and 
has a first class mechanical knowl- 
edge. Address X. Y. Z., care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


with all kinds of cardboard, 
wrappers, 








A BINDER 


For The 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 





In construction this Binder is simple, yet neatly 
and strongly made. The back is flexible and ad- 
justs itself to any thickness: hence the volume 
always corresponds to the actual thickness of the 
paper bound. 

It is entirely free from complicated fixtures— 
such as rubber straps, hooks or strings—end is, 
either as a temporary or permanent binder, sim- 
ple, practical and durable. 


Copies of Tut Parer Trape Journat can be 
easily put in or taken out at any time, 


Price $1.00—express prepaid. 
Remit with order. Address 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL C0. 
150 Nassau St., New York 
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The Miathieson Alkali W orks 


SALTVILLE, VA. 


Gastner Electrolytic A\lkali Go. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


“EAGLE-THISTLE” BRAND 


BLEAGHING POWDER 


HIGH TEST 


Packed in Steel Drums, air tight, insuring full strength at point of consumption. 


SODA ASH. 


48 per cent. and 58 per cent. 


CAUSTIG SODA. 


ae. eas 72 ts cen , 76 perc 
5 eda foam antibod 


Our 78 p t. Causti lone r puri 
ace ssdladdne b ieatemieateiean nalyzi ng 99.70 Hydrate of Soda. 


BIG ARBONATE an SODA. 


acked in Kegs, Barrels 


Ord aes 


NEW YORK : 
32 Broadway 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office Paper Trape JourNALt, 
Wepnespay, February 18, 1914. 


ALUM.—A fair routine movement into consuming channels 
comprises most of the new business in progress, as heavy ship- 
ments are confined almost entirely to outstanding contracts. Sell- 
ers quote 90c. to $1.75 per 100 pounds, according to quantity and 
quality. The high grades are bringing $1.25@1.75 per 100 pounds. 


BARYTES.—The better grades of foreign brands are finding 
a ready outlet in the Eastern markets and recent arrivals are not 
tending to depress prices. Domestic is quiet in this section, owing 
to the unfavorable freight rate conditions. Sellers quote $19@ 


24 per ton for foreign, $17@20 for domestic and $13@15 for off 
grades. 


BLEACHING POWDER. — Importations for December 
amounted to 5,832,348 pounds, valued at $48,895, compared with 
5,257,332 pounds, valued at $42,839, for the same month in 1912. 
For the year ending December 31, importations were 61,605,077 
pounds, valued at $510,120, compared with 74,235,256 pounds, 
valued at $597,002 in 1912, and 82,895,472 pounds, valued at $667,- 
804 in. 1911. A slightly firmer tone has characterized the market 
and it is doubtful if 1.20c. could be shaded for prime on spot. 
Some French bleach averaging 34 per cent. is obtainable at 1.15c. 
and a fair volume of sales is noted at this figure. 


BRIMSTONE.—Importations for the calendar year were only 
14,636 tons, valued at $278,056, against~26,885 tons, valued at $494,- 
778, in 1912, and 24,250 tons, valued at $436,725, in 1912. Foreign 
arrivals for December were 530 tons. Sales are being made at 
$22@22.50 a long ton, according to point of shipment. A good 
export movement took place during December, total shipments 
amounting to 13,198 tons, valued at $231,757, compared with only 
1,314 tons, valued at $26,575, for the same month in 1912. Last 
year exports amounted to 89,221 tons, valued at $1,599,761, com- 
pared with 57,736 tons, valued at $1,076,414, in 1912, and 28,103 
tons, valued at $545,420, in 1911. 

BLUES.—Business continues along quiet lines with competi- 
tion keen. The market is rather unsettled and prices range from 
3%4c. to 15c. a pound, according to quality. Withdrawals on out- 
standing contracts are reported heavy. 


CASEIN.—Leading sellers refuse to shade 7c. a pound for 
prime material, although it is understood that some low grade 
stock has sold at 6%4c. Importations for December were 696,558 
pounds, valued at $51,732, compared with 844,417 pounds, valued 
at $69,671, for the same month in 1912. Importations for the 
year 1913 amounted to 10,399,300 pounds, valued at $692,960. 

‘CAUSTIC POTASH.—Selling pressure exerted by foreign and 
domestic sellers is keeping the market at a relatively low trading 
basis. Contracts for domestic and foreign 90 per cent. are ob- 
tainable at 4c., while small lots of domestic are offered at 4c. 
f. o. b. works. On car lots of domestic freight is prepaid north 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi River. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The market is held steady under a slightly 
improved demand for home and foreign requirements. Supplies 
are reported liberal in first hands. Contracts are quoted at 
1.42@1.47%c. on the basis of 60 per cent. for 70@76 per cent. 
and 60 per cent. at the usual 10c. per 100 pounds advance f. o. b. 
makers’ works; powdered 76 per cent. is held at 2@2™%c., accord- 
ing to quantity and seller. 

CHINA CLAY.—Foreign arrivals during December amounted 
to 25,590 tons, valued at $161,720, compared with 23,461 tons, 
valued at $153,971, for December, 1912. During the past year 
240,120 tons, valued at $1,625,451, were imported, against 246,380 
tons, valued at $1,614,303, in 1912, and 228,364 tons, valued at 
$1,464,253, in 1911. Sales of foreign china clay are reported at 
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$14@16 per ton and domestic at $10.50@12 per ton, according to 
quality. 

GLUES.—An active demand is reported for specialties and a 
fair general business is being placed all around. An easier market 
for bones abroad has not been reflected in the course of local 
quotations. Selleis offer contracts for extra white at 18@24c.; 
medium white, 12@18c.; cabinet, 13@15c.; low grade, 10@12c.; 
foot stock, white, 12@14c.; foot stock, brown, 9@1lc.; common 
bone, 8'%4@9c.; Irish, 13@15c.; French, 10@40c., and German 
hide, 12@18c.; German, common, 10@12c. 


GLYCERINE.—Firmer conditions prevailing in the foreign and 
domestic markets for crude have strengthened sellers’ views of 
refined. C. P. in drums is held at 20%c. a pound, and in cans 
at 21%c. Dynamite is quoted 193%4@20c. 


PARAFFINE WAX.—The market is firmly maintained for all 
descriptions under the improving extent of consuming demand. 
Crude 120° to 130° M. P. is held at 31%4@4c.; refined, 120° to 135° 
M. P., 44,@6%c. and foreign refined, 130° to 140° M. P., 44.@6%c. 


GUM TRAGACANTH.—Former prices are being maintained 
for the different descriptions. Local holdings are relatively small 
and sellers are experiencing little difficulty in securing full fig- 
ures. Aleppo firsts are held at $1.05@1.20 a pound; seconds, 
90c.@$1; thirds, 65@75c., and sorts, 25@50c. Turkey firsts are 
held at 85@90c.; seconds, 60@70c., and thirds at 40@50c. 


ROSINS.—The local situation continues firm in sympathy with 
Savannah. Demand is only moderately active and the market 
seems to be in a position to respond to any quickening of the in- 
quiry. Good export buying is reported in the South. Visible 
stocks at Savannah are 136,738 barrels, compared with 123,432 
barrels last year at this time. Local sellers quoted common to 
good strained at $440@445; Grade E, $4.50@4.60; Grade F, 
$4.50@4.60, and Grade G, $4.55@4.65, per barrel of 280 pounds. 
Exports for December were 184,914 barrels, valued at $837,677, 
compared with 270,444 barrels, valued at $1,676,055, for December, 
1912. Exports for the year were 2,605,067 barrels, valued at $13,- 
562,585, compared with 2,431,348 barrels, valued at $16,376,591, in 
1912, and 2,415,440 barrels, valued at $16,207,988, in 1911. 

SAL SODA.—Market conditions are unchanged and business 
is being placed at former figures. Sellers quote on the basis 
of 60c. and up in barrels, f. o. b., less the usual discount: terms. 
On spot lots of concentrated sellers quoted 1%c. and up, accord- 
ing to quantity, seller and terms of sale. 


SODA ASH.—Factories are moving their output on outstand- 
ing contracts but local sellers say they are not experiencing much 
demand for additional quantities. Large contracts for light 58 
per cent. domestic are held at 57%4c., per 100 pounds basis of 
48 per cent. in bags; 62'%4c. basis of 48 per cent. in barrels, car- 
load lots f. o. b. makers’ works. The 48 per cent. test is quoted 
at 67%4c. per 100 pounds in bags and 72%c. per 100 pounds in 
barrels, carload lots, f. o. b. makers’ works. Less than carload 
lots are quoted at 5c. per 100 pounds, basis of 48 per cent. over 
carload quotations. 


STARCH.—Domestic business is said to show a moderate de- 
preciation, but export trade has continued along very satisfactory 
lines. Special paper makers’ grade is quoted at $1.99; pearl 
starch, $1.94; Buffalo pearl starch, $1.97; powdered starch, $1.09; 
corn starch, $2.02; sizing starch, 140 pounds, $2.04; T. B. starch, 
$2.39; laundry starch, $2.60; finishing starch, $2.39, and T. B. 
starch No. 90 fluidity, $249. All the above quotations are for 
carload quantities, freight prepaid to New York City. Exports 
for December were 6,413,852 pounds, valued at $155,228, compared 
with 9,560,667 pounds, valued at $231,670, in December, 1912. For 
the calendar year exports amounted to 109,951,403 pounds, valued 
at $2,518.857, compared with 83,816,865 pounds, valued at $2,120,- 
537, in 1912, and 128,264,786 pounds, valued at $2,533,572, in 1911. 
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JEFFREY 
Pulp Lap 
Shredder 


FOR 


PAPER 
MILLS 


= These machines can 

ml be “set one over the 

[1 other, as shown in il- 

lustration, or side by 
side as preferred. 


Guaranteed Capacity: 


10 TONS (dry weight) per hour when reducing wet, dry 
or pressed pulp. 
6 TONS (dry weight) per hour, when reducing frozen 


pulp. WRITE FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN 
JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus, Ohio 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Birmingham Denver 
New York Cleveland Charleston, W. Va. Chicago Montreal 


WE GUARANTEE OUR SIZINGS 
TO BE ABSOLUTELY CLEAN 


Shipped in Barrels and Tank Cars 
OUR VERA PAPER SIZE 


is the purest, strongest and highest free rosin size made. We can fur- 
nish you with an ideal rosin size and patented apparatus to use same. 


OUR VERA MILL SIZE 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin size made. Ready to use in cold 
or warm water in the ordinary way without apparatus. Gives better 
satisfaction and is more economical than mill nade size. 


Our fie Si are cleaned by our new patented process, and we uar- 
antee this Size to be absolutely clean, without the least speck of im- 
purity in the same, preventing thereby, black specks in the paper. 


VERA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Main Office and Western Factory Eastern Factory 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. STONEHAM, MASS. 


No! All “PLATERS” 
Are Not Alike 
The 
“NORWOOD” 
IMPROVED PLATER 


Is built for service, by responsible people, AND 
SOLD AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


Write for Catalogue 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


Seeing Is Believing 
If You Could See 


a few hundred of a thousand or two sheets 
of printers’ copy for the 1914 edition of 
Lockwood’s Directory 


Showing Thousands 
of Changes 


you would quickly throw away any old 
edition of the Directory you may have and 


HASTEN TO ORDER 


A New 1914 Edition 


THERE’S ANOTHER POINT, THE 
CHANGES IN TEXT MATTER ALONE 


COST $1080.60 


This is outside of the cost of setting Ad- 
vertisements, Press Work, Binding and 
numerous other items on the printers’ bill, 
to say nothing of the cost of gathering the 
data for these many corrections. 


Don’t Be a “Has Been” 


and try to use an old Directory. It’s mis- 
leading and ofttimes worse than none at 
all. If you haven’t it order quickly, Johnny 
on the Spot, 


The New 1914 Edition 


Ladineed $ : Blieiay 


$3.00 Express Prepaid 


ADDRESS 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 
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~ THE WM. CABBLE 


Paper Maker | 
tas aa EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. Co. 


Superior Brand Clay 
= “ Rosin Size 
“: “ Satin White 















Established 1848 
Incorporated 1870-1896 








Size in drums, tank cars or bar- r a 
rels. A 





MANUFACTURERS OF 















ST. AUSTELL - ENGLAND 














EASTON - - PA., U.S. A. | Superior Fourdrinier Wires Brass, Copper and Iron Wire 
| Cylinder Wires Dandy Rolls 
| Brass, Copper and Iron Wire Cylinder Moulds 
| Cloth of every description Best Quality of Wire Rope 
%@ Write for Price List 
The Longest Runs & 


43 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


are always made with the “Hamilton Felt’’—absolutely the best 

results are obtained from its use. No wrinkling, no slack edges, 

** no blowing” — runs equally well on fast or slow machines. 
ial order now, 


LD 











DO YOU WANT HELP? 


Or have you some Machinery you would like 
to dispose of? 






COG 


ot 
ULL 


ail 


Try the 
JOURNAL’S “Want Pages” 


They bring prompt returns. 









Ld 
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i Vii 
Or) 














MANHATTAN 
PERFORATED METAL CO. 


Office and Works : 237-239 Centre St., New York 
PERFORATORS 
of COPPER, BRASS, ZINC, ALUMINUM 
TIN, STEEL, IRON, Etc. 
Write for Copper, Brass, Tin or Aluminum 


Brass and Copper Centrifugal and 
duice Strainer Plates a Specialty 













16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IS BUILT INTO OUR 


Slitting and Rewinding Machines 


CAMERON MACHINE Co. 
61 Poplar Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




































COLLIS PATENT 
LAYING MACHINE 


INCREASES OUTPUT 
SAVES BROKE—SAVES LABOUR 


Delivers sheets direct on to Mill 

Trucks, instantly adjusted to any 

Size sheet . Entirely automatic 
Machine Will Lay from a Tissue to a Card 
And Can Be Fitted to Any Type of Cutter 

This machine is extremely simple, 

and there is nothing to get out of 


order 
Manufactured by 


DILLON MACHINE COMPANY 


Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 





February 19, 1914. 





Abenheimer, Louis H 
Advertisers Paper Mills 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., The 
American Coating Mills 
American Mfg. Co 

American Paper and Pulp Association... 
Andersen & Co., J 

Appleton Machine Co 

Appleton Wire Works 

Appleton Woolen Mills 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Armstrong Machine Works 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Atterbury Bros., Inc 


Badische Co . 
Bagley & Sewall Co 
Bahr Bros. Mfg. Co., I 
Ball Engine Co 


Beebe & Co., Ira Li... ccccccccccccccccece i 


Beloit Iron Works...........+.++++. 72, 73, 
Berkshire Hills Paper Co 

Berlin Mills Co 

Berlowitz, 

Bermingham & Seaman Co 

Biggs Boiler Works Co 

Black-Clawson Co 

Blethen, Hugh R 

Boston Belting Co 

Bowsher Co., N. 


Brown & Co., Chas. 

Brown Paper Co., L. L 
Browne & Stuart Co 
Brunet Falls Mfg. Co 
Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co 
Butterworth & Co., Edwin 


Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co., Wm., 


322, 
Caldwell & Son Co., H. W 
Cameron Machine Co...........-+-+++ 104, 
Carew Mfg. Co 
Carthage Machine Co 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton 
Central Ohio Paper Co 
Champion-International Co 
Cheboygan Paper Co 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works 
Clark & Son Machine Co., H. C 
Columbia Paper Bag Co 
Continental Paper Bag Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Crane, Z. & 
Cem Be Gok n. ccccccceceseevscectevercs 
Crocker, Burbank & Co 


Davis, Frank H 

Dean, F. W., Inc. 
Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co 
Dexter & Sons, C. H 
Dickinson, Thos. L 
Dietz Machine Works 
Dillon & Barnes 

Dillon Machine Co 

Dilts Machine Works 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J 
Downingtown Mfg. Co 
Draper Bros. Co 


Eastern Mfg. Co 

Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co 
Economy Engineering Co 
Electric Testing Laboratories 
Emerson Laboratory 
Emerson Mfg. Co... 

Esleeck Mfg. Co 

Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co 


Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Farnham Mfg. C 
Ferguson, Hardy S 


Fibre-Board and Pulp Products Drying 1 


Machine Corporation 
Fitchburg Paper Co 
Fox Paper Co 
Franklin Paper Co 
Friction Pulley and Machine Works.... 


Garland Co., M 
Garvan, Inc., P 
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General Electric Co 
Gilman & Co., I 
Gleeson, Thomas E 


Glens Falls Machine Works.............. 265 


Gottesman & Son, M 
Grand Lake Co 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 
Green Fuel Economizer Co 


Hamblet Machine Co 

Hammermill Paper Co.. 

Hampshire Paper Co... 

Hampton Paper Co 

Hardy, George F 

Hardy & Sons Co., Wm. A 

Harmon Machine Co 

Harrington & King Perforating Co 
i rere cc 
Hill Clutch Co 


Hoffman-Youmans Paper Mills 
Hollingsworth & Vose Co 

Holyoke Machine Co 

Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co 

Howard Paper C 

Huband & Nash Co 

Eeewee.& Ca., CBee, Bisse scscccsssese 232, 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc 

Huyck & Sons, F. C 


Ideal Coated Paper Co 
International Process Co 
International Pulp Co 


Jarlsberg Paper Mills 
Jeffrey Mfg. C 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co 
Katahdin Pulp and Paper Co 

Keith Paper Co 

Kidder Press Co.. 

Klipstein & Co., £ 

Knox Woolen Co 


La Boiteaux Co., C. L 
Langston Co., Samuel M............... 94, 
Lawrence Pump and Engine Co 
Lechla, Otto 

Leffel & Co., James 

Lenhart, J. I 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Co 
Little, Ine., A. D 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Lockport Felt Co 

Lockport Machine Co 


McEnery Paper Co 

McEwan Bros..... ° 

McMahon & Co 

SN: DONE wicneenibanadapd cde diane 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co 
Marinette & Menominee Paper Co 
Merrimac Paper Co 

Miami Valley Paper Mfrs. Assn 
Millers Falls Paper Co 

Mills Machine Co 

POCO MONE CA has wrhccadieseivecsteves 
Morse Chain Co 

Mountain Mill Paper Co 

Munising Paper Co 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co.... 
National Nassau Bank of N. Y 

New York Belting and Packing Co..28, 29, 
wo —_ Continental Jewell Filtration 


eats Falls Paper Co 
Niagara Paper Mills 
Nilsen, Rantoul & Co 
Noble & Wood Machine Co 
Northern Paper Mills 
Norwood Engineering Co 


Oakes Co., Roland T 
Oglesby Paper Co., W. 
Old Berkshire Mills Co 
O’Meara Co., Maurice 
Orono Pulp and Paper Co 
Orr Felt and Blanket Co 
Oxford Paper Co 





Paper Makers Chemical Co 

Paper Manufacturers Co., Inc 

Parsons Pulp and Lumber Co 

Parsons Trading Co 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. 

Philadelphia ze Machinery Co., The. 
Pickles, W. 

Pioneer Seam Stock Co 

Potdevin Machine Co 

Price & Pierce, LAG. 0.62. .ccccecscces ae 
Pulp and Paper Trading Co 


Quebec & St. Maurice Industrial Co 


Reading Paper Mills 

Regenstein-Veeder Co 

Reis & Co., L 

Riker, J. L. & D. S 

Riordon Pulp and Paper Co., The 
Rising Paper Co., B. D.. 

Riverview Coated Paper Co 

ee -Reddaway Belting and Hose 


Russell Falls Paper Co 
Ryther & Pringle Co 


St. Louis Cordage Mills 

St. Regis Paper Co... 

Sadtler, P. B 

Salomon Bros. & Co 

Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works. .18, 19, 
Scandinavian-American Trading Co....2, 
Schnell, Philipp 

Schorsch & Co 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co., The, 

126, ‘127, 314, 
Shevlin Mfg. Co., Geo. F........ -.-40, 41 
Shuler & Benninghofen 
Smith, Frederick L 3 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co...... oovce 
Southern Paper Co 
Standard Card and ava Co 
Star Clay Co 


Stebbins Engineering and Mfg. Co., 


Taggarts Paper Co 

Taylor-Burt Co 

Taylor, Stiles & Co 

Thames River Specialties Co 
Ticonderoga Machine Works 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co 

Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. 

Townsend Foundry and Machine Co...... 
Train, Smith Co 1 


Union Bag and Paper Co.... 
Union Card and Paper Co 
Union Casein Co. 3 
Union Depot Bridge & Terminal R. R. Co. 
Union Screen Plate C 32, 33, 
eek NN iad c i obsess iiacccuaven 120. 
SD. EE An awk da dickens seal - 262, 
United States Envelope Co 

United States Tale Co 


Van Noorden Co., E 46, 
aren CI CQ ccd odie cwh wasonct <téeea 


Wallace & Co., Jos. H 

Walsh Paper Co 

Wandel Screen Mfg. Co 

Waterbury & Sons Co., H 

Waterbury Felt Co 

Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd., The.. 
Waterville Iron Works...... msiseasqaneaA 2 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co 
Western Paper Stock Co 
Weston Co., Byron 

White Co., The L. & I. J.. 
Whiting Paper Co 
Williams & Co., C. K... 
Witham, Geo. S., Sr.. 
Wrenn Paper Co......... 


Zaremba Co 
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BOARD DRYERS. 2 
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Standard Card and Paper Co.......148, 326 
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Riverview Coated Paper Co............ 160 
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PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
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Efficiency and 
Money Saved 


Are the prime considerations in 
the purchasing of a new machine. 
The Revolvator, with all its latest 
improvements, is a tiering ma- 
chine which will guarantee effi- 
ciency and save you money in 
every possible way. 


It will save money by increasing your 
Storage capacity. It increases the present 
storage capacity from 50 to 100% mak- 
ing use of every bit of space available for 
storage and decreasing the width of pas- 
sageways. You will note from the photo- 
graphs that it is the revolving base fea- 
ture that makes wide aisles unnecessary. 
With two men and a Revolvator your 
storehouse is completely equipped for the 
handling of the heaviest bulk material of 
any description. 

The Revolvator is equipped with the latest 
improvements, such as safety and rapid 
acting elevating mechanism and brake, ball 
bearing revolving base and roller platform 
for the safe and rapid tiering of large 
heavy bulky boxes, bales, barrels, crates, 
etc. 


Write for our instructive Bulletin P, T, 18, 
“Tiering with a Revolvator,’’ 


New York 
Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


357 Garfield Ave. 64 Jersey City, N. J. 













































Tubular Return Boiler, 72” dia., 16’ long. 
Mead Morrison Standard Grab Bucket No. 952. 
18” Bulkley Condenser. 

Paper Box Covering Machines. 

150 h. p. Ironton Allfree Engine. 

Roofers’ Kettles. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. 

German Kollergangs. 

Birdsboro Belt Lacing Machine. 

Bushnell Filter or Sludge Press. 

Dodge Split Wood Pulley, 75” dia. x 1434” face. 
Iron Split Pulley, 15’ dia., 38” face. 

Split Iron Pulley, 46” dia., 24” face. 

2” Douglas Pump. 

12 x 19 Goulds Vacuum Pump. 

Deane Triplex 5 x 8 Ball Valve Slime Pump. 
8” Single Plunger Pumps. 

Deane Triplex Power Vacuum Pump 16 x 18. 
Hoffman Couch Rolls, 16%” dia., 121%” face. 
Keaney Suction Roll, 6” dia., 96” overall. 
Fischer Save-all. 

Stapling Machine (Special 61% Brehmer). 
Morrison Wire Stitcher. 

Elliott Iron 8” Twin Strainer. 

Wood Press Roll 10’ long, 534” dia. 

First Felt Whipper, 11” x 12”. 
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BIRD & SON 


EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 
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PHILIPP SCHNELL 


KASSEL, GERMANY 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Leather and Skytogen Papers 


WHITE and COLORED WATERED 
and EMBOSSED PAPERS 


For Boxmakers and Bookbinders 


FINE FLINT GLAZED PAPERS, STEEL- 
BLUE, PLATED, COATED and LABEL 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


mPortable Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do_ space. Safe, Simple and 

the work of four or five Practicable. Standard 

in lifting heavy cases, and special machines to 

bales, rolls and barrels. operate by hand, electric- 

Utilizes all your storage ity or pneumatic power. 
Full information upon request. 

eer ENGINEERING COMPANY 


419 S. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Trading Co., New York 









The American Paper & Pulp Association 


is operating a 


LABOR BUREAU 


at its office, 


50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW_ YORK CITY 


where paper makers may file their application if in want of 
sitions and employers may hear of men desiring positions. 
ull use of the Association’s facilities is invited, services free. 
















; We paste to any thick- 
Any Thickness ness and give any finish 
desired. Having the largest plant devoted 
exclusively to finishing and pasting, we are 
in a position to satisfy the most exacting. 
A trial order will convince you of the 


reason of nearly thirty years of continuous 
success. 


STANDARD CARD AND PAPER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Books for Paper Makers 


THE TESTING OF WOOD PULP. By Sindall & Bacon. 

A Practical Handbook in Two Parts and an Appendix. 

Part I, The Determination of Moisture in Pulp; Part II, The 
Bleaching Qualities of Pulp; Appendix, (1) Chemistry of 
Bleaching Powder, (2) Bleach Liquor, (3) Oxidation of 
Cellulose. 

Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


WOOD PULP AND ITS USES. By Cross & Bevan, with 


the collaboration of W. N. Bacon; just out, 264 pages, $2.00. 

It treats of the Structural Elements of Wood; Sources of 

Supply; the Manufacture of Mechanical Wood Pulp; News and 

Printings; Wood Pulp Boards; Utilization of Wood Waste; 
Pulp Industries. 


PAPER MAKERS’ POCKET BOOK. By James Beveridge. 
$4.00. New and enlarged edition, specially compiled for mill 
operatives, engineers, chemists, and office officials. 


PRACTICAL PAPER MAKING. By George Clapperton. 
eng A general treatise on the subject covering the whole 
eld. 

THE ART OF PAPER MAKING. By Alex. Watt. $3.00. 


Chapters are devoted to all the various departments and 
branches of paper making. 


| THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. By R. G. Sindall, 


F.C. S. Price, $2.00. A popular treatise on the subject. 


THE PAPER MILL CHEMIST. (Pocket Edition.) By H. P. 
Stevens, M.A., Ph.D. Price, $2.50. Gives in handy form 

all necessary information, with tables and index. 

CHAPTERS ON PAPER MAKING. By Clayton Beadle. 
In 5 Volumes. $2.00 per Volume. 


A series of lectures, to which are added Questions and 
Answers. 


PAPER MAKING. By Cross & Bevan. $5.00. 3d Edition. 
A Standard Text Book written by scientific experts. 


THE DYEING OF PAPER PULP. By Julius Erfurt. $7.50. 
An extensive and exhaustive treatise covering the effect of 
colors on pulp. 
CELLULOSE. By Cross & Bevan. $4.00. 
An outline of the chemistry of the structural elements of 
plants. 
RESEARCHES ON CELLULOSE. New Edition (1905-1910). 
By Cross & Bevan. Price $2. 
Deals with the technical progress of cellulose of value to the 
practical paper-maker. 
PAPER TECHNOLOGY. By R. W: Sindall, F.C. S.. $4.00. 
a book gives a birds-eye view of the subject of paper 
making. 


THE TREATMENT OF PAPER FOR SPECIAL PUR- 
POSES. By Louis Edgar Andés. 50. 
A practical introduction to the preparation of paper prod- 
ucts for a great variety of purposes. 
A MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN. By Austin 
Cary, Asst. Prof. of Forestry in Harvard University. $2.10. 
It contains tables, diagrams, etc., relating to the survey and 
valuation of logs, standing timber and forest lands. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF LAKE PIGMENTS FROM 
ae ane COLORS. By Francis Jennison, 
eas oe C. S. $3.00. A useful book for paper manufac- 


turers, ~ ail paper prints, surface coated paper manufacturers, 
etc. 


PRACTICAL TESTING OF RAW MATERIALS. 
Dyson. $5.00. Its title denotes the field covered. 


MILLWRIGHTING. By A. James F. Hobart, M. E. For 18 


years technical expert on the staff of the Paper Trade 
Journal, 


The purpose of this book is to enable the millwright to begin 
work where others left off. 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of the price given, by the 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL COMPANY 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 
— In every instance remittance must accompany order. 


By 
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Perforated Screen 
Plates and Sheets— 


Made of Brass, Copper, Bronze, Steel, 
Galvanized Iren, etc. 


For Paper and Pulp Mill Screens 


Used in Rotary and Centrifugal Screens, Drainers, 
Washers, Filter Plates, Pulp Screens, Suction Box 
Covers, Button Catchers, Sand Traps, Rolls, False 
Bottoms, Shower Pipes, and various types of Draining 
and Screening Apparatus. 










PERFORATED METALS 
of every description 






LET US QUOTE UPON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 








HE product of this company is known everywhere for its exactness‘to detail of size, thickness and dimensions. Its precision, 
quality and service are by-words among those who know—while promptness, fair price and the square deal is their 
definite policy. 


Their first desire is to supply the best screens that can be made and come as near as possible to meeting your wants, 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 618 North Union Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Gro. A. Bactey, Pres. Cuas. D. Bincuam, Treas. 
Stuart D. Lanstine, Sec. 


The Bagley & Sewell Co. 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
. Builders of .... 
PULP AND PAPER MAKING 
MACHINERY 










BELTING AND HOSE CO. 


cone (yuan NEWA FK,N. 
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| 
| 

Brittle and easily soluble. Cheapest size out. Cheaper | 
than mill made size. Also our hot and cold water sizes; | 
standard quality. Cleaner, more uniform and economical , 
than either mill made sizes or those offered by our com- 
petitors. Also Arabol Paper Size, Splicing Gums, Con- | 
tacmm| Gensed Paste Powder, Paper Makers’ Starches. | 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. | 
100 William Street, New York | Why Waste (iood Stock? 


WHEN YOU CAN SAVE IT AT A SMALL EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


TANKS OF CYPRESS OR YELLOW PINE SCREENING GRINDER 


ae ee 66 SUCC ESS 9 


OUR AIR DRIED CYPRESS IS REMARK- Which we offer to the trade. It will successfully re- 
See claim and grind sulphite and ground wood screenings 
ABLE FOR ITS GREAT DURABILITY into a marketable pulp, which can be sold at a profit. 
Se ee ere gee See eee renee The following leading mills are using the “Success” 
with success: 





















ROUTERS PULP CO., Jonasioxe, 2 
We handle Cypress and Yellow Pine ISH RIVER PULP & P €0,, Pia, Boparsta, Ont., Can. 
R & PULP CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 
from the Stump, and have Twenty WOLF RIVER PAPER & FIBER CO., Shawano, Wis. 


THE FALLS MFG, CO., Oconto Falls, Wis. 
Milica Feet Seasoning WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. || APPLETON MACHINE CO0., - Appleton, Wis. 


125 Taylor St. Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FASTHOO| 


litle 
FOURDRINIERVIRES} 


JANN aOR ABAD 
a ae 


Lindsay Fourdrinier Wires 


FOR THE LARGEST AND FASTEST 
MACHINES 


Our Special Metal Fourdrinier wires are very strong 
and durable. They have exceptionally long life and 
large tonnage. 


Cylinder Covers, All Sizes 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO., Csrs!en2, hie 


(Collinwood Sta.) 


132 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


PAUL BERLOWITZ, 


IMPORTER OF 


RAGS. BAGGING, NEW CUTTINGS | 


NATRONA POROUS 


ALUM 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA ° 


“APPLETON 
ARE GOOD WIRES” 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


C. K. WILLIAMS &CO, 


Proprietors of the Penna. Dry P: 
} and Color Works and the Helios De 
Color, ——— — Copperas Works 
| of Allentown, Pa. 
Manufacturers, Miners and Importers 
1 of Coloring Materials, such as Vene- 
+} tian Reds, Red, Brown, Black, Yellow, 
v Oxides, Chrome and other Ochres, 
f; also Paper Fillers—as Agalites, Min- 
eral Pulp, Talc, China and other Clays 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Paper Manufacturers’ 


Use © 


PULP 


STONES 


of absolutely the finest quality 


LOMBARD & CO. 


Importers and Dealers 
236-238 A Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch at Montreal, Canada 


WIRES. 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder Wires 
Washer Wires 





Appleton Wire Works 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 








43 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


‘OVER HALF CENTURY PRACTICAL 
‘EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


A TRIAL SOLICITED 





SMUD 


aul 
Ma 


BELLEVILLE. NEW JERSEY, al | 
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